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INTRODUCTION. 


The casual reader of the present day, who is accustomed, 
comfortably seated in an easy-chair, to obtain all informa- 
tion on current literature by turning over the pages of some 
newspaper or magazine, is probably far from realising that the 
art of reviewing is practically a growth of this century. It is 
true that from 1680, when the Mercurius Ltbrarius under- 
took to give “ a faithful account of all books and pamphlets, ” 
a tolerably complete series of reviews of English literature 
can be got together, but they are for the most part mere 
notices of publication, with one or two extracts occasionally 
added, or else dismal summaries from which every particle 
of interest the original may have possessed has entirely 
evaporated. A vision rises up of the poor Grub Street 
hack who earned his scanty living by such work, sitting 
shivering and dinnerless in his garret, plodding his weary 
way through the long paragraphs, with his one shirt in the 
wash-tub, and the sheriff’s officer waiting round the corner. 
Little was expected of him, no literary acumen, no 
originality, no comparisons or criticisms, not even style, 
only the power of producing the kind of summary the 
average school-girl makes of a chapter of Bright’s History 
of England. He belonged to the great Empire of Dulness 
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satirised by Pope in the Dunciad. It is small wonder that 
the works of the immortals are as often as not dismissed by 
such reviewers in a few curt lines. Rousseau, the revered 
oracle of the French Revolution, struck his contemporaries 
in his letter to D’Alembert as “sprightly, entertaining, and 
ingenious,” and modern opinion would probably endorse 
the further remark that he was not “the most discerning 
politician, or profound philosopher.” The Monthly Remew 
considers that the Vicar of Wakefield has « defects enough 
to put the reader out of all patience with an author 
capable of so strangely under-writing himself,” though on 
the other hand “it deserves our warmest approbation for 
its moral tendency; particularly for the exemplary manner 
in which it recommends and enforces the great obligations 
of universal benevolence: the most amiable quality that 
can possibly distinguish and adorn the worthy man and 
OOOD Christian!” The Gentleman's Magazine for 1749 
takes no notice of Tom Jones, beyond recording its publi- 
cation and inserting a few lines in its praise from an 
anonymous admirer; but there is a “View and Plan of 
Noah’s Ark,” with all the carefully-drawn birds and beasts 
looking out from their carefully-drawn cages and stalls, 
Noah and his family walking down the middle passages, 
and several pages of explanatory letterpress. It is difficult 
at first to believe that the following refers to Gray’s master- 
piece:— “An Elegy wrote in a country church-yard. 4to, 
Dodsky, 6 d., seven pages. The excellency of this little 

piece more than compensates for its lack of quantity.” 

A very large proportion of the dull reviews of the iSth 
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century are on equally dull books long since consigned to 
merciful oblivion. Innumerable sermons were printed in 
those daySj not collected into one or more volumes as is 
now done, but each published separately for sixpence or a 
shiilingj the occasion on which it was preached carefully 
noted. Almost every “ catalogue of new books 'V contains 
a long list of them. Who bought them ? who read , them ? 
what has become of all those quarto pages of last century 
theology ? If they are still in existence, are they ever dis- 
turbed in their dusty seclusion on the shelves of the British 
Museum ? Many, very many, of the other publications of 
the age appear to the modern mind equally uninteresting. 
Open at random a volume of the History of the Works of 
ike Learned, For November 1742 the contents are as 
follows ; — “A Continuation of the Life and Reign of David, 
King of Israel,’^ one of six or seven articles on the same 
book ; a notice of Middleton’s “ Epistles of Cicero,” giving 
an account of the controversy between Dr. Middleton and 
Mr. Tunstall; some remarks on a “General System of 
Surgery,” by Dr. Laurence Heister ; the substance of an 
elegy on the death of M. Rollin, “spoken by M. de Boze, in 
the Royal Academy of Belles-Lettres, according to Custom, 
November 14th 1741, after the Decease of that most excel- 
lent Man.” This number is an exception to most, for Rollin’s 
and Middleton’s are still well-known names ; but it must be 
owned that the table of contents is not promising when com- 
pared with that of a modern literary review. Volume upon 
volume of the old magazines generally contain nothing but 
insipid summaries of the forgotten works of unknown authors. 

a-1 
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lathe i8th century most of the publishers found it convenient 
to have their own private organ, in which their own^pu - 
lications could be puffed, and those of their rivals depre- 
ciated; and several pages could be filled with the names 
alone of such periodicals. They afford dreary reading, all 
the more for the apparently inexhaustible supply of it; and 
in spite of the comical effect produced at times by the 

stilted phraseology and pedantic truisms, a certain melan- 
choly creeps on as page after page falls under the eye t e 
coarse rough paper browned by time, the pale prmt with 
its long old-fashioned s’s slowly fading into illegibility, and 

carrying with it all record of 

The ghosts of words and dusty dreams, 

Old memories, faiths infirm and dead.” 

Will future generations find modern criticism, the brilliant 
essays on the books which stir mankind, as jejune and 
uninteresting? 

Amor^ its many contemporaries the Monthly Review^ or 
Literary Journal hy several Hands^ stands out conspicuously 
excellent It was begun by Ralph Griffiths in 1749^ edited 
by him till 1803, when he was succeeded by his son, and 
lived on till 1845. If not very profound, its criticisms were 
thoroughly honest and impartial, as will be seen by the three 
subsequent specimens. Many of the magazines very largely 
took the place of the modern newspaper, containing sum- 
maries of Parliamentary debates, notices of births, deaths, 
and marriages, bills of mortality, meteorological tables, short 
accounts o.f ■■foreign.- events, .accidents, stornis, ."ShipwieckSi 
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execiitionSj etc. , By far the best of this class are the Genile- 
man^s Magazine (1731)9 the London Magazine (i732)j'and 
the Scots Magazine (i 739 )> of which, though they hirBish 
very little literary' criticism, are full of vast stories of mis- 
cellaneous . information of the most varied kinds, largely 
supplied by voluntary ' contributors. But the sleepy old 
times came to an end with the French Revolution,'. When 
the excited public mind was no longer content to wait 
a month for its news, a host of daily papers sprang into 
existence, and the magazines were forced to depend on 
literary matter alone. Accounts of books, written solely 
with a view to the publisher’s interests, naturally did not 
stand high in the public estimation; there was both 
opportunity and need for a high-class, independent, 
critical review, and Francis Jeffrey, afterwards Lord 
Jeffrey, a young Edinburgh advocate, saw his chance, 
and brought out the first number of the Edinburgh Review 
in 1802. 

The idea of setting up a journal is said to have originated 
with Sydney Smith, who was living in Edinburgh at the 
time. He states that “towards the close of my residence 
in Edinburgh, Brougham, Jeffrey, and myself happened to 
meet in the eighth or ninth storey or flat, the then elevated 
residence of Mr, Jeffrey. I proposed that we should set up 
a review: this was acceded to with acclamation. I was 
appointed editor,, and remained long enough in Edinburgh 
to edit the first number of the Review.” Whoever 
originated the idea, the credit of the work belongs to 
Jeffrey, who alone had the requisite literary experience. 
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His chief associates were Smith, Horner, and Brougham, 
afterwards Lord Brougham, all of them eager, clever 
young men of strong Whig tendencies, whose very soul 
rose against the system of Tory repression which was then 
deemed necessary for the safety of the country. From the very 
first the Edinburgh Review “ stood on two legs,” as Jeffrey 
said, and caused quite as much sensation by its political 
as by its literary articles. Parliamentary reform, the 
abolition of slavery, Roman Catholic emancipation, the 
education of the labouring classes, the liberty of the press 
all the great measures of the Whig party were advocated 
again and again in the most uncompromising language. So 
bold was the venture at first thought that some doubts seem 
to have existed as to the safety of the reviewers, and 
when the first number was under discussion Sydney Smith 
insisted that they should come singly, by back entrances and 
different lanes, to the dingy rooms off Willison’s printing 
ofiSce in Craig’s Close, where they held their conferences. 
The Old Town of Edinburgh is now cautiously explored by 
the enterprising tourist in some amazement at the height 
of the houses, the narrowness and steepness of the lanes 
and passages, and the dirt and drunkenness of the inhabi- 
tants, but all its former glory of rank, beauty, and fashion 
was not quite gone when the Edinburgh Review burst like a 
bombshell out of Craig’s Close on an astonished world. 
“The effect was electrical,” says Lord Cockburn in his Life 
^ _ “ And instead of expiring, as many wished, 

first effort, the force of the shock was increased on 
each subsequent discharge. It is impossible for those who 
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did not live at the time* and in the heat of the scenes to feel, 
or almost to understand, the impression made by the new 
luminary, or the anxieties with which its motions were 
observed. It was an entire and instant change of every- 
thing that the public had been accustomed to in that sort 
of, composition. The old periodical opiates were ex- 
tinguished at once.” The change from the old style was 
marked by the magazine being only published quarterly, 
the editors stating in their advertisement to the first numbei 
that they intend decline any attempt at exhibiting a 
complete view of modern literature, and to confine their 
notice, in a great degree, to works that have either attained, 
or deserve, a certain portion of celebrity.” Another and 
less laudable feature, made familiar to all readers by 
Macaulay’s re-published essays, was the absolute, at times 
almost insolent, certainty with which they delivered their 
verdicts on all things human and divine — theology, science, 
politics, literature, poetry, surgery, mathematics, and the 
fine arts. The inevitable mistakes which arose were inten- 
sified by such language. The most notorious case was the 
downright abuse to which the Lake School of Poetry, and 
more especially Wordsworth, was for many years treated. 

Poetry,” the article on Southey’s Thalaha begins, ‘‘has 
this much, at least, in common with religion, that its 
standards were fixed long ago, by certain inspired writers, 
whose authority it is no longer lawful to question;” and the 
writer goes on to accuse the new school of being ^\disseniers 
from the established systems in poetry and criticism.” 
Starting with such a thesis, it is obvious that Wordsworth 
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and his friends, whose very object it was to put an end 
to the frigid classical correctness in vogue, could meet 
with little mercy. They accomplished the revolution, and 
the world has been slowly educated to appreciate it, but at 
the time the Edinburgh reviewers merely expressed in very 
clear and trenchant language the common opinion of the 
day. A more pardonable mistake was Brougham’s savage 
attack on Lord Byron’s Hours of Idleness ; but this was 
afterwards fully atoned for by a complete and appreciative 
notice of the poet’s greatness. Yet when all this is said, 
the merits of the first of the quarterlies far outweigh its 
faults and failings, and it would be hard to find better 
specimens of reviewing than the articles on Burns, on 
Madame de Stael, or, in Carlyle’s own peculiar style, that on 
Corn-Law Rhymes. It was, in striking contrast to the 
periodicals it displaced, absolutely independent, treating all 
subjects it touched with perfect fearlessness ; it was bright, 
talented, and spirited; and above all it was, and will still 
be found to be, eminently readable. A sort of committee 
used at first to meet and settle on the articles for the forth- 
coming number, but this anangement was soon found to be 
inconvenient, and Jeffrey was appointed editor. He held 
the post till 1829, when he was succeeded by Macvey 
Napier. From the beginning he went on the principle of 
obtaining the best talent by paying highly ; ten guineas a 
sheet were at first given, but the minimum was soon raised, 
and two-thirds of the articles averaged from twenty to 
twenty-five guineas. Each number cost six shillings, and 
appeared in a buff and blue cover. Constable of Edinburgh 
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was the publisherj and the first three numbers were given 
to he taking the risk, and defraying the charges. 

The Edinburgh Review reigned undisturbed till 1S09, 
when a brilliant rival sprang up in the Quarterly Review^ 
started by John Murray at the instigation of Sir Walter 
Scott. William Gifford was the first editor, and subse- 
quently Sir S. T. Coleridge, and J. G. Lockhart, Sir Walter 
Scott’s son-in-law. The politics of the Quarterly w^ere 
strongly Tory, otherwise the new magazine very much 
followed the lines of the Edinburgh. The same impressions 
are left on the mind by similar size of paper, type, length 
of articles, general style, strong opinions strongly expressed, 
and, at times it must be added, similar gross misjudgments. 
All have heard of the article on Keats' Endymion, which 
for so long was erroneously supposed to have hastened his 
death, though it is only fair to state that the corresponding 
criticism in Blackwood's Magazine is far worse in its per- 
sonal spitefulness. Still the Quarterly has the merits as 
well as the faults of the Edinburgh, and their rivalry 
rendered undoubted service to literature. 

Blackwood's Magazine began as a monthly in 1817, 
and from the first struck out a line of its own. The 
political and social articles were lighter in treatment and 
style, belles-lettres received greater prominence, and the 
practice of publishing a novel in successive numbers, that 
most distinctive feature of the modern magazine, was first 
begun in its pages. . Michael Scott, Warren, Bulwer 
: Lytton,,. Lever,' George Eliot, ■ Mrs. Oiiphant, Anthony 
Trollope, Charles Reade, and Laurence Oiiphant are 
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among the celebrated novelists who thus introduced 
their works to the world. was no more entirely 

free from rash and mistaken criticism than the quarterlies, 
and it is hardly possible to imagine anything more foolish 
and abusive than the series of articles on the “ Cockney 
School of Poetry,” of which Leigh Hunt was supposed 
to be the head, and Shelley and Keats disciples. But 
on the other hand Wordsworth’s influence is throughout 
fully and gracefully recognised and appreciated, and the 
review of the Revolt of Mam is singularly favourable 
when the dismay and alarm Shelley’s subversive doctrines 
occasioned during his lifetime is considered. It is easy 
enough for us to forget in the beauties of one of the 
greatest of English poets his scheme of regenerating 
humanity by sweeping away all law and order, and trust- 
ing blindly to man’s natural instincts, but a generation 
which had lived through the French Revolution had too 
vivid a recollection of the atrocities committed in the 
name of such beliefs to pass over complacently this 
Nihilism without dynamite. It is greatly to the credit of 
the reviewer in Rlachwood that, with all his horror of 
this “pernicious system,” he could yet recognise Shelley 
as “well entitled to take his place near to the great 
creative masters whose works have shed its truest glory 

round the world wherein we live.” 

In 1823 Jeremy Benthara, the apostle of Utilitarianism, 
determined to set up a Radical organ in opposition to the 
Whig Edinburgh Review and Tory Quarterly Review. He 
offered the editorship to John Mill, the father of John 
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Stuart Mill, who, however, was unable to accept it, and 
Mn, afterwards Sir John, Bowring accordingly took the 
post The business of the new Westminsier Review was 
to promulgate what J, S. Mill called “the BenthamiC' type 
of Radicalism,” and few of the purely literary articles in the 
older numbers are either good ' or important. They have 
a tendency to become political as they proceed, which, 
though it may prove their writers^ devotion to the Utilitarian 
creed, cannot be regarded as a merit J. S, Mill contri- 
billed thirteen articles to the Urst eighteen numbers, he 
being eighteen years old at the time. 

In making selections from the old magazines, the diffi- 
culty is less what to choose than what to leave out, for in 
them exist vast and little-known sources of political, social, 
and literary information. In the following pages it has 
been thought best to leave out the longer quotations, both 
for economy of space and because it seems unnecessary 
to reprint what will be found on the shelves of any library. 
All omissions of any kind are marked by- asterisks. 


E, STEVENSON,, 







The Monthly Review, December 1 7S6. 

POEMS, CHIEFLY IN THE SCOTTISH 
DIALECT. 

By ROBERT BURNS. 

8m Kilmarnock^ No imprinL 1786. 

Poeta nascittir non fit is an old maxim, the truth 
of which has been generally admitted ; and althougrli 
it be certain that in modern “times many verses are 
manufactured from the brain of their authors with 
as much labour as the iron is drawn into form under 
the hammer of the smith, and require to be after- 
wards smoothed by the file with as much care as the 
burnishers of Sheffield employ to give the last finish 
to their wares ; yet after all these verses, though ever 
so smooth, are nothing but verses^ and have no 
genuine title to the name of PoemsT The humble 
bard,- whose work now demands our attention, cannot 
claim a place among these polished versifiers. His 
simple strains, artless and unadorned, seem to flow 
without effort from the native feelings of the heart 
They are always nervous, sometimes inelegant, often 
natural, simple and sublime. The objects that have 
obtained the attention of the Author are humble; for he 
himself, born in a low station, and following a laborious 
employment, has had no opportunity of observing 
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scenes in the higher walks of life; yet his verses 
are sometimes struck off with 'a delicacy and artless 
simplicity that charms like the bewitching though 
irregular touches' of a Shakespeare, We much regret 
that these poems are written in some measure in an 
unknown tongue, which must deprive most of our 
Readers of the pleasure they would otherwise naturally 
create ; being composed in the Scottish dialect, which 
contains many words that are altogether unknown to 
an English reader : beside, they abound with allusions 
to the modes of life, opinions, and ideas of the people 
in a remote corner of the country, which would render 
many passages obscure, and consequently uninterest- 
ing, to those who perceive not the forcible accuracy of 
the picture of the objects to which they allude. This 
work, therefore, can only be fully relished by the 
natives of that part of the country where it was pro- 
duced ; but by such of them as have a taste sufficiently 
refined to be able to relish the beauties of nature, it 
cannot fail to be highly prized. 

By what we can collect from the poems themselves, 
and the short preface to them, the author seems to be 
struggling with poverty, though cheerfully supporting 
the fatigues of a laborious employment He thus 
speaks of himself in one of the poems— 

“ The star that rules niy luckless lot, 

Has fated me the russet coat, 

And damn’d my fortune to the groat ; 

But, in requite, 

Has blest me with a random shot 
Of country wit” 
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He afterward adds — 

®fTliis life, sae fafs I understandj 
Is an enclianted faky land, . 

Where pleasure is the magic wand, 

That, wielded right, 

Makes hours and minutes hand in band 
Dance by fu’ light. 

The magic wand then let us wield ; 

For ance that five and forty’s speeld 
See crazy, weary, joyless Eild, 

With wrinkled face, 

Comes hostan, hirplan owre the field, 

With creeping pace. 

When ance life’s day draws near the gloamin’, 
Then farewell vacant, careless roamin’, 

And farewell cheerful tankards foamin’, 

And social noise ; 

And farewell dear deluding woman, 

The joy of joys ! ” 

Fired with the subject, he then bursts into a natural, 
warm, and glowing description of youth — 

O life 1 how pleasant in thy morning, 

Young Fancy’s rays the hills adorning ! 
Cold-pausing Caution’s lesson scorning, 

We frisk away, 

Like school-boys, at.th’ expected warning, 

To joy and play. 

We wander there, we wander here, 

We eye the rose upon the brier, 

Unmindful that the is near, 

Among the leaves ; 

And though the puny wound appear, 

Short time it grieves.” 
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“None of the following works” (we are told in the 
preface) “wei'e ever composed with a view to the 
press. To amuse himself with the little creations 
of his own fancy, amid the toil and fatigues of a 
laborious life ; to transcribe the various feelings, the 
loves, the griefs, the hopes, the fears in his own 
breast; to find some kind of counterpoise to the 
struggles of a world, always an alien scene, a task 
uncouth to the poetical mind— these were his motives 
for courting the muses, and in these he found poetry 
its own reward.” 

These poems are chiefly in the comic strain. 
Some are of the descriptive cast, particularly 
Hallow-Ien, which contains a lively picture of the 
magical tricks that still are practised in the countiy 
at that season. It is a valuable relic which, like 
Virgil’s eighth Eclogue, will preserve the memory 
of these simple incantations long after they would 
otherwise have been lost. It is very properly accom- 
panied with notes explaining the circumstances to 
which the poem alludes. Sometimes the poems are in 
the elegiac strain, among which class the Reader will 
find much of nature in the lines to a mouse, on turn- 
ing up her nest with the plough, in November 1785, 
and those to a mountain daisy, on turning one down 
with the plough, in April 1786. In these we meet 
with a strain of that delicate tenderness which 
renders the Idylls of Madame Eeshoulieis so 
peculiarly interesting. Some of the poems are in 
a more serious strain ; and as these contain fewer 
words that are not pure English than the others, 
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we shall , select one as a specimen of our Author^s 
iTiaiiiien , , 

The poem we have , selected exhibits a beautiful 
picture of that simplicity of manners which still, we 
are assured on the best authority, prevails in those 
parts of the country where the author dwells. That 
it maybe understood by our Readers, it is accom- 
panied by^ a Glossary and Notes, with which we 
have been favoured by a friend who thoroughly 
understands the language, and has often, he says, 
witnessed with his own eyes that pure simplicity of 
manners which are delineated with the most faithful 
accuracy in this little performance. We have used 
the freedom to modernise the orthography a little, 
wherever the measure would permit, to render it less 
disgusting to our Readers south of the Tweedd 

These stanzas are serious. But our Author seems 
to be most in his own element when in the sportive, 
humorous strain. The poems of this cast, as hath 
been already hinted, so much abound with provincial 
phrases and allusions to local circumstances, that no 
extract from them would be sufficiently intelligible 
to our English Readers. 

The modern ear will be somewhat disgusted with 
the measure of many of these pieces, which is 
faithfully copied from that which was most in fashion 
among the ancient Scottish Bards, but hath been, 
we think with good reason, laid aside by later Poets. 

Here follows an AngUfieci , version of tlie . Cottar’s Saturday 
Kiglit. ’—E ditor. 
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The : versification is in general easy^ and it seems 
to have been, a matter of indifference to, our Author 
ill what measure, he wrote. But, if' ever' he should 
think of offering anything more to the .public, we 
are of opinion his performances would be more 
highly valued were they written in measures less 
antiquated. . The' few Songs, Odes, Dirges, etc., in 
this collection "are very, poor in. 'CO'm,parisGn' of the 
other pieces. ' The- Author’s mind is not ' sufficiently 
stored with brilliant ideas to succeed in that line. 

In justice to the Reader, however, as well as the 
Author, we must observe that this collection may be 
compared to a heap of wheat carelessly winnowed. 
Some grain of a most excellent quality is mixed with 
a little chaff, and half-ripened corn. How many 
splendid volumes of poems come under our review, 
in which, though the mere chaff be carefully separated, 
not a single atom of perfect grain can be found, all 
being light and insipid! We never reckon our task 
fatiguing when we can find, even among a great 
heap, a single pearl of price; but how pitiable is our 
lot when we must toil and toil and can find nothing 
but tiresome uniformity, with neither fault to rouse 
nor beauty to animate the jaded spirits ! 
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LYRICAL BALLADS, WITH A FEW OTHER 
POEMS. 

i 2 mo, 210 pp. boards. Arck. 1798 . 

1 HE author of these ingenious compositions presents 
the major part of them to the public as experiments; 
since they were written, as he informs us in the 
adverttsmnmit prefixed, “chiefly with a view to 
ascertain how far the language of conversation in the 
middle and lower classes of society is adapted to the 
purposes of poetic pleasure.” 

^ Though we have been extremely entertained with 
the fancy, the facility, and (in general) the sentiments 
of these pieces, we cannot regard them as poetrj of a 
class to be cultivated at the expense of a higher 
species of versification, unknown in our language at 
the time when our elder writers, whom this author 
condescends to imitate, wrote their ballads. Would 
it not be degrading poetry, as well as the English 
anguage, to go back to the barbarous and uncouth 
numbers of Chaucer? Suppose, instead of modern- 
ising the old bal'd, that the sweet and polished 
measures of lofty subjects, of Dryden, Pope, and 
Gray, were to be transmuted into the dialect and 
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versification of the fourteenth century ?_ Should we 
be eainers by the i-etrogradation ? Rust is a necessary 
quality to a counterfeit old medal; but, to give 
artificial rust to modern poetry, in order to render i 
similar to that of three or four hundred^ years ago, 
can have no better title to merit and admiration than 
may be claimed by any , ingenious forgery. one 
but savages have submitted to eat acorns after corn 
was found. We will allow that the author before us 
has the art of cooking his acorns well, and that he 
makes a very palatable dish of them iox jours matgres, 
but for festivals and gala days, 

Muitos castra juvant, and lituo tubae 

Permistus sonitus.” 

We have had pleasure in reading the Reltques of 
Antient Poetry was antient,and because we 
were surprised to find so many beautiful thoughts in 
the rude numbers of barbarous times. These reasons 
will not apply to imitations of antique versification. 
We will not, however, dispute any ^ longer about 
names ; the author shall style his rustic delineations 
of low-life poetry, if he pleases, on the same principle 
on which Butler is called a poet and Teniers a 
painter; but are the doggerel verses of the one equal 
to the sublime numbers of a Milton, or are the 
Dutch boors of the other to be compared with the 
angels of Raphael or Guido ? When \ve confess that 
our author has had the art of pleasing and interesting 
in no common way by his natural delineation of 
human passions, human characters, and liiiiiian 
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incidents, we must add that these effects were not 
produced by the poetry ; we have been as much 
affected by pictures of misery and unmerited distress 
in prose. 1 he elevation of soul, when it is lifted into 
the higher regions of imagination, affords us a delight 
of a different kind from the sensation which is pro- 
duced by the detail of common incidents. For this 
fact we have better authority than is to be found 
in the writings of most critics : we have it in a poet 
himself, whose award was never (till now) disputed— 

‘'The poet’s eye, in a line frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, fx*om earth to heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” — Shakespeare. 

Having said thus much on the gemis, we now come 
more particularly to the species. 

The au thorns first piece, The Rime of the Ancyent 
Marinere^ in imitation of the style as well as of the 
spirit of the elder poets, is the strangest story of a 
cock and bull that we ever saw on paper : yet, 
though it seems a rhapsody of unintelligible wildness 
and incoherence (of which we do not perceive the 
drift, unless, the joke lies in depriving the wedding 
guest of his share of the feast), there are in it poetical 
toiiches of an exquisite kind. 

■^'■■.'■The Dramatic Fragment^ li it intends anything, 
seems meant to throw disgrace on the savage liberty 
preached by some modern philosophes. 
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: ' The Yew-Tree seems a. seat for JeanJaques ; while 
the reflections on the subject appear to flow from' a 
more pious pen. 

T/ie Nightingale sings a strain of true and beautiful 
poetry; Miltonic, yet original ; reflective and interesting, : 
in an imcommon degree. 

The Female Vagrant is an agonising tale of 
individual wretchedness ; highly coloured, though, 
alas! but too probable. Yet, as it seems to stamp 
a general stigma on all military transactions, which 
were never more important in free countries than at 
the present period, it will perhaps be asked whether 
the hardships described never happen during revo- 
lution, or in a nation subdued? The sufferings of 
individuals during war are dreadful ; but is it not 
better to try to prevent them from becoming general, 
or to render them transient by heroic and patriotic 
efforts, than to fly to them for ever? 

Distress from poverty and want is admirably de- 
scribed in The Tme Story of Goody Blake and Harry 
Gill ; but are we to imagine that Harry was bewitched 
by Goody Blake ? The hardest heart must be softened 
into pity for the poor old woman ; and yet, if all 
the poor are to help themselves, and supply their 
wants from the possessions of their neighbours, what 
imaginary wants and real anarch};- would it not 
create? Goody Blake should have been relieved 
out of the two millions annually allowed by the State 
to the poor of this country, not by the plunder of 
an individual. 
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Lmes on the first mild day of March abound with 
beautiful sentiments from a polished mind. 

Stmon Lee, the old Huntsman, is the portrait, admir- 
ably painted, of every huntsman who, by toil, age, 
and infirmities, is rendered unable to guide and 
govern his canine family. 

^ Anecdote for Fathers. Of this the dialogue is 
ingenious and natural; but the object of the child’s 
choice, and the inferences, are not quite obvious. 

We are Seven. Innocent and pretty infantine 

prattle. 

On an Early Spring. The first stanza of this 
little poem seems unworthy of the rest, which con- 
tain reflections truly pious and philosophical. 

The Thorn. All our author’s pictures, in colouring 
are dark as those of Rembrandt or Spanioletto. 

The Last of the Flock is more gloomy than the rest. 
We are not told how the wretched hero of this piece 
became so poor. He had, indeed, ten children : but 
so have many cottagers ; and ere the tenth child is 
born, the eldest begin to work, and help, at least to 
maintain themselves. No oppression is pointed out • 
nor are any means suggested for his relief. If the 
author be a wealthy man, he ought not to have 
suffered this poor peasant to part with tlu last of the 
flock. What but an agrarian law; can prevent poverty 
from visiting the door of the indolent, injudicious, 
extravagant, and, perhaps, vicious ? and is it certain 
that rigid equality of property as well as of laws 
could remedy this evil ? 

The Dungeon. Here candour and tenderness for 
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crioimals seem pushed to excess* Have not. jciils 
•been built on the -humane Mr. .Howard's ..plaiij which 
have ' almost ruined some counties, and which look 
more like palaces than habitations for the perpctratois 
of crime? ' Yet, have fewer crimes been committed in 
consequence of the erection of those magnificent 
structures, at an expense which would have main- 
tained many in imiocenGe and comfort out of a jail, if 
they have been driven to theft by want ? 

The Mad Mother, Admirable painting ! in Michael 

Angelo’s bold and masterly manner. 

The Idiot Boy leads the reader on from anxiety to 
distress, and from distress to terror, by incidents and 
alarms which, though of the most mean and ignoble 
kind, interestj frighten, and terrify, almost to torture, 
during the perusal of more than a hundred stanzas. 

Lines written near Richmond, Literally most 

musical, most melancho 

Expostulation and Reply. The author tells us that 
‘Hhese lines, and those which follow, arose out of 
conversation with a friend who was somewhat un- 
reasonably attached to modern books of moral 
philosophy.” These two pieces will afford our readers 
an opportunity of judging of the author’s poetical 
talents, in a more modern and less gloomy style than 
his ballads. 

The Old Man Travelling: a Sketch, Finely drawn, 
but the termination seems pointed against the war ; 
from which, however, we are now no more able to 
separate ourselves than Hercules was to free himself 
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from the shirt of Nessus. The old traveller’s son 
might have died by disease. 

Each ballad is a tale of woe. The style and versifi- 
cation are those of our ancient ditties j but much 
polished, and more constantly excellent. In old songs 
we have only a fine line or stanza now and then: here 
we meet with few that are feeble — but it is poesie 
larmoiante. The author is more plaintive than Gray 
himself. 

The Complaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman. 
Another tale of woe! of the most afflicting and 
harrowing kind. The want of humanity here falls not 
on wicked Europeans, but on the innocent Indian 
savages, who enjoy unlimited freedom and liberty, 
unbridled by kings, magistrates, or laws. 

The Convict. What a description! and what mis- 
placed commiseration, on one condemned by the laws 
of his country, which he had confessedly violated ! 
We do not comprehend the drift of lavishing that 
tenderness and compassion on a criminal which should 
be reserved for virtue in unmerited misery and distress, 
suffering untimely death from accident, injustice, or 
disease. 

Lines written near Tintern Abbey. The reflections 
of no common mind ; poetical, beautiful, and philoso- 
phical : but somewhat tinctured with gloomy, narrow, 
and unsociable ideas of seclusion from the commerce 
of the world; as if men were born to live in woods 
and wilds, unconnected with each other ! Is it not to 
education and the culture of the mind that we owe 
the raptures which the author so well describes, as 
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. arising from the, view of beautiful scenery and, sublime 
objects of nature enjoyed in tranquillity, when con- 
trasted with the artificial machinery and, “busy hum 
• of men” 'in a city? The -savage sees: none of the 
beauties which this author describes. The convenience 
of food and shelter, which vegetation affords him, is all 
his concern ; he thinks not of its picturesque beauties, 
the course of rivers, the height of mountains, etc. tie 
has no diBzy raptures in youth, nor does he listen in 
maturer age “to the still sad music of liumanity.” 

So much genius and originality are discovered in 
this publication, that we wish to see another from the 
same hand, written on more elevated subjects and in 
a more cheerful disposition. 



The ATonihly Review, January 1817 , 


LHRiblABEL; KUBLA KHAN, A VISION* 
THE PAINS OF SLEEP. 

By S. T, COLERIDGE, Esq. 

64. /jp, 4s. 6d^ se-zc/ed Murray^ 1816. 

In a very circumstantial though short preface Mr. 
Oolendge informs us that Christabel ivritten lon-^ 
ago; that consequently all marks of plagiarism 
which may be discovered in it are only chance 
coincidences; and also that the metre of Christabel 
though irregular, still has a “ method in its madness ’’ 
and “counts the accents, not the syllables, in each 
line.^ pis variation from every former rule of 
veisificpon is called “a new principle”; and the 
reader is to be reasoned into a belief that a line of 
ten syllables is no longer than one of five, if there 
be no more emphatic syllables (for this is all that 
the author means by accent) in the one than in 
the other. 

^ We have long since condemned in Mr. Scott and 
in Miss Holford, and in fifty other males and females, 
the practice of arbitrary pronunciation, assumed as a 
principle for regulating the length or rhythm of a 
verse; and we hereby declare to all whom it may 
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Goiicern, that they are guilty' of neither more nor less 
than bombastic prose^ and not even conscious of 
bombastic verse, who rest their hopes on the 
acquiescence of their readers in their own ''arbitrary 
pronunciation/^ Let those readers only weigh and 
measure a few of Mr. Coleridge’s lines in this poem of 
Christabel^ which unfortunately was so long delayed 
ill. its, publication, and which .really- 'did 'not pilfer 
anything from previous poems. Let them form their 
opinion, and then let them say whether Mr. Coleridge 
originally conceived, or surreptitiously obtained, such 
superb ideas! 

^Tis the middle of night by the castle clock I 
And the owls have awakerid the crowing cock ; 
Tu-whit 1 — Tu-whoo ! 

And hark, again 1 the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew.” 

Are we to be told that this is nature? ^^Avec per- 
mission] MonsmirP etc., etc. (as Voltaire said in Dr. 
Moore^s Travels), \Ne do not allow the plea. When 
Virgil describes the dead hour of night When Homer 
in a still bolder manner strikes out the scene before 
us; when Shakespeare, boldest, truest, and yet gen- 
tlest of all, presents the same picture to our eyes ; 
they all fill their canvas with living objects, and with 
actual sounds : but they are all equally above that 
imitative harmony, that affected adaptation of sound 
to sense, which nothing but German music and Ger« 
man poetry could :-'ever have, attempted. ' They would ■ 
have started wi^h horror and astonishment fi^om,' suGli : 
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an effl3rt5, in. any laiiguagCj as that which Mr, Coleridge 
is constantly making ; namely, to , dignify meanness 
of conception, to versify the flattest' prose, and :.to 
teach the human ear a new and discordant system of 
harmony. 

We shall give, the public oneopportunity of judging 
of this extravagant but not ingenious production— . 

“ Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep. 

Like a youthful .hermitess, 

Beauteous in a wilderness, ■ 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 

And if she move unquietly, 

Perchance, his but the blood so frecj 
Comes back and tingles in her feet 
No doubt, she hath a vision sweet 
What if her guardian spirit hwere ? 

What if she knew her mother near ? 

But this she knows, in joys and woes, 

That saints will aid if men will call : 

For the blue sky bends over all 1 ” 

This precious production is not finished, but we 
are to have more and more of it in future ! It would 
be truly astonishing that such rude unfashioned stulF 
should be tolerated, and still more that it should be 
praised by men of genius, (witness Lord Byron and 
some others), were v/e not convinced that every 
principle of correct writing, as far as poetry is con- 
cerned, has been long give^t up; and that the 
observance, rather than, the breach, of such rules,/ is 
considered as an incontrovertible proof , of ', rank 
stupidity. It is grand, in a word, it is sublime, to be 
lawless,;, and whoever writes the ,wildest , nonsense. 
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. in the quickest and newest . manner Is the; popular 
; po^t ' of" the day ! , Whether, ■ this .sentence, ; be con- 

; ' sidered as a positive truth, or, as a 'splenetic' effusion, 

by the different' parties who now divide the literary 
world, we think that the time is fast approaching 
when all minds will be agreed on , it ; and' when any 
versifier " who widely differs from the established 
standard of our ■ .nobler ; authors will be direcdy 
(' „ remanded into that Limbo of vanity from which lie 

‘ most certainly emerged. 

■'The fragment ;■ of Ktibla „ Khan ■ is' 'declared.' to 
have been composed in a dream, and is published as 
the author wrote it Allowing every possible accuracy 
to the statement of Mr, Coleridge, we would yet' ask 
him whether this extraordinary fragment was not 
lather the effect of rapid and instant composition 
after he was awake, than of memory immediately 
recording that which he dreamt rvhen asleep ? By 
what process of consciousness could he distingiiisli 
between such composition and such reminiscence ? 
Impiessed as his mind was with his interesting dream, 
and habituated as he is (notwithstanding his acci- 
dental cessation from versifying) to the momentary 
production of verse, will he venture to assert that 
he did not composey and that he did temembeTy the 
lines before us? Were they dreamt, or were tliey 
spontaneously poured forth instantly after the dream, 

dfWithout slop or stay, 

Down the rocky way 
That leads,” etc., etc, ? 
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His^ “ psychological curiosity,” as he terms it 
depends^in no slight degree on the establishment of 
the pievious fact which we have mentioned ; but the 
poem Itself is below criticism. We ^vould dismiss 
It with some portentous words of Sir Kenelm Dii^bv 
m his observations on Browne’s Religio Medici :-J I 

he speaketh confi- 
dently; that he IS more beholding to Morpheus for 

than to Mercu^. for snarl and facetious conceptions." 

JAe Pams of Sleep, a little poem at the end of 
tne pamphlet, has some better verses in it than its 
predecessors. Without in the least approving the 

spirit, we admire the simplicity of the followin» 

lines:— ^ 

“ Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It bath not been my use to pray 

With moving lips or bended knees ; 

But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to love compose, 

In humble trust mine eye-lids close, 

With reverential resignation, 

No wish conceived, no thought expressed 1 

Only a sense of supplication j 
A sense o’er all my soul imprest 
That I am weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me, everywhere 
Eternal strength and wisdom are. 

But yester-night I pray’d aloud 
In anguish and in agony, 

Up-starting from the fiendish crowd 

Of shapes and thoughts that tortured me : 

A lurid light, a trampling throng, 
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Sense of intoltoble wrongj 

And whom I scorn’d, those only strong ! 

Thirst of revenge, the powerless will 
Still baffled, and yet burning still I 
Desire with loathing strangely mixed 
On wild or hateful objects fixed. 

Fantastic passions ! mad’ning brawl ! 

And shame and terror over all 1 
Deeds to be hid which were not hid, 

Which ail confused I could not know; 

Whether I suffered, or I did : 

For all seemed guilt, remorse, or woe, 

My own or others still the same 
Life-stifling fear, soul-stiding shame!” 

We close the slight publication before us with 
unmingled regret. The author of Remorse may 
perhaps be able to explain our feeling better than our- 
selves : but that so much superior genius should be 
corrupted and debased by so much execrable taste 
must be a subject of sincere lamentation to eveiy lover 
of the arts, and to every friend of poetry. 




The Edinburgh Review, October 1802. 


“THALABA, the DESTROYER” 

A Metrical Romance. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

’2. vols.^ i' 2 ino. London, 

much, at least, in common with 
cprf^ - standards were fixed long ao-o by 

lawft^ftA'^ll "• whose authority it is no fonj^r 

lawful to call m question; and that many profess to 
be entirely devoted to it who have no go J JoSs to 

poeSl churdf? The catholic 

poetical church, too, has worked but few miracles 

more T' "^t^blishment ; and has been 

also and h!s '^s ;^f*-«ptions and reformation 
also, and has given birth to an infinite variety of 

hei esies and errors, the followers of which have hated 

The ath ^ as other bigots. 

_ iheMthor who is now before us belongs to a sect 

vull° ft established itself in this country 

w^btV is looked upon! 

The chief champions and aposdes. 

- e peculiar doctrines of this sect it would not 

dissS' they are 

t trs 10m the established systems in poetry and 
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criticism is admitted, and proved indeed, by the whole 
tenor of their compositions. Though they lay claim, 
we believe, to a creed and a revelation of their own, 
there can be little doubt that their doctrines are of 
German origin, and have been derived from some of 
the great modern reformers In that country. Some 
of their leading principles indeed are probably of an 
earlier date, and seem to have been borrowed from 
the great apostle of Geneva. As Mr. Southey is the 
first author of this persuasion that has yet been 
brought before us for judgment, we cannot discharge 
our inquisitorial office conscientiously, without premis- 
ing a few words upon the nature and tendency of the 
tenets he has helped to promulgate. 

: The disciples of this school boast' mitcli of its 
originality, and seem to value themselves very highly 
for having broken loose from the bondage of ancient 
authority, and re-asSerted the independence of genius. 
Originality, however, we are persuaded, is rarer than 
mere alteration, and a man may cliaiige ; a good 
master for a bad one without finding himself at all 
nearer to independence. That our new poets have 
abandoned the old models may certainly be admitted; 
but we have not been able to discover that they have 
yet created any models of their own, and are very 
much inclined to call in question the worthiness of 
those to which they have transferred their admiration. 
The productions of this school, we conceive, are so far 
from being entitled to the praise of originality, that 
they cannot be better characterised than by an 
enumeration of-the sources from which their materials 
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Jiave been derived. The o-featesfc mrf nf fi 

'aDDr-hpnH I. r of them,, we 

foiwtf'e.:itiTThi° r 

and distempered sensibiiity of Rousseau— SiiT'dir 
coMent with the present consfitatfon of sodety—his' 

piifarn “f of voluptuous virtue and 

re/euns) of Knf-r A energy {horresco 

tejenns) of Kotzebue and Schiller. 3. The homei; 

ness and harshness of some of Cowper’s lano-jiacne. 1 

versifications, interchanged ooSily^'r f “S 

~im°d DrT“ ” of 

juarles and Di. Donne. From the diligent studv of 
hese few originals we have no doubt that an entire 
which fhT ^7 collected, by the assistance of 

auiMorW “ay soon be 

Vhala^a ° f '‘a "‘^o^ectly versified as 

wi h k sentiment and description 

4 nifi- 

amon- are now speaking have 

S considerabK 

been enabled to'sedu^man^jlto 

the false tao-tP flVf “^"y “to an admiration of 

a. present the most formilabf'copfpXTha 'hS 

ttai' »r “““‘f i“4™n4 matti 

poe-tical and are entitled to a larger share of our 

fi • shall hope for the indulgence of our 
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readers, therefore, in taking this opportunity to .inquire 
a little more particularly , into their merits, and to 
make a few remarks ■ upon those peculiarities whicli 
seem to be regarded by their admirers as the surest 
proofs of their excellence. 

Their most distinguishing symbol is undoubtedly 
an affectation of great simplicity and familiarity of 
language. They disdain to make use of the common 
poetical phraseology, or to ennoble their diction b}/ 
a selection of fine or dignified expressions. There 
would be too much art in this, for that great love of 
nature with which they are all of them inspired ; and 
their sentiments, they are determined, shall be in- 
debted, for their effect, to nothing but their intrinsic 
tenderness or elevation. There is something veiy 
noble and conscientious, we will confess, in this plan 
of composition ; but the misfortune is, that there are 
passages in all poems that can neither be pathetic 
nor sublime; and that, on these occasions, a neglect 
of the embellishments of language is very apt to 
produce absolute meanness and insipidity. The lan- 
guage of passion, indeed, can scarcely be deficient in 
elevation; and when an author is awanting in that 
particular, he may commonly be presumed to have 
failed in the truth, as welf as in the dignity of his 
expression. The case, however, is extremely different 
with the subordinate parts of a composition ; with the 
narrative and description, that are necessary to pre- 
serve its connection ; and the explanation that must 
frequently prepare us for the great scenes and 
splendid passages. ■.' In ■ these, all: the requisite ideas^;:: 
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may be conveyed, with sufficient clearness, by the 
meany and most negligent expressions • and if 
magnificence or beauty is ever to be observed in 
them, It must have been introduced from some other 
motive than that of adapting the style to the subject 
It in such passages, accordingly, that we are mos- 
frequently^ offended ivith low anJ inelegant exS“: 
be°s? ’ ^ language, which was intended to 

too me e sT " degenerate 

into mere slovenliness and vulgarity. It is in vain too 
.o expect that the meanness of those parts may be 
redeemed by the excellence of others. A poet who 

hi^h So • « like an Ltor in a 

high t agic character, and must sustain his dignity 
throughout or become altogether ridiculous. We a^J 

ap enough to laugh at the mock-majesty of those 
whom we know to be but common mortals in private- 
and cannot permit Hamlet to make use of ^ single 
piovincial intonation, although it should only be^in 
his conversation with the grave-diggers. 

The followers of simplicity are, therefore, at all 
times in danger of occasional degradation; but the 
simplicity of this new school seems intended to 
ensure it TMr simplicity does not consist, bfai^y 
means, in he rejection of glaring or superS 
ornament-m the substitution of elegance to splem 
doui or in that refinement of art which seeks conLal- 
mcnt in Its own perfection. It ‘consists, on the 
contrary, m a very great degree, in the positive 
oona fide rejection of art altogether, 
use of those rude and 
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would be banished by 'a little discrimination, One of 
their own authors, indeed, has very ingenuously set 
forth (in a kind of manifesto that preceded one of 
their most flagrant acts of hostility) that it was their 
capital object adapt to the uses of poetry, the 
ordinary language of conversation among the middling 
and lower orders of the peopled What advantages are 
to be gained by the success of this project we confess 
ourselves unable to conjecture. The language of the 
higher and more cultivated orders may fairly be pre- 
sumed to be better than that of their inferiors; at 
any rate, it has all those associations in its favour, by 
means of which a style can ever appear beautiful or 
exalted, and is adapted to the purposes of poetry, by 
having been long consecrated to its use. The lan- 
guage of the vulgar, on the other hand, has all the 
opposite associations to contend with ; and must 
seem unfit for poetry (if there were no other reason), 
merely because it has scarcely ever been employed in 
it A great genius may indeed overcome these dis- 
advantages ; but we can scarcely conceive that he 
should court them. We may excuse a certain home- 
liness of language in the productions of a ploughman 
or a milkwoman ; but we cannot bring ourselves to 
admire it in an author, who has had occasion to indite 
odes to his college bell, and inscribe hymns, to the 
Penates. 

But the miscliief of this new system Is not 
confined to the depravation of language only; it 
extends to the sentiments and emotions, and leads to 
the debasement of all those feelings which poetry is 
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designed to communicate. It is absurd to suppose,: 
that an author should make- use of the laiig-uage of 
the vulgar, to express the ' sentiments of the ; reined 
His professed object, in employing that language,' is 
to biing his compositions nearer to the true standard 
of nature ; and his intention to copy the sentiments 
of the lower orders is implied in Iiis resolution to 
make use of their style. Now, the different classes of 
society have each of them a distinct character, as well 
as a separate idiom; and the names of the various 
passions to which they are subject respectively, have 
a signification that varies essentially, according to the 
condition of the persons to whom they are applied. 
The love, or grief, or indignation of an enlightened 
and refined character, is not only expressed in a 
different language, but is in itself a different emotion 
fiom the love, or grief, or anger of a clown, a trades-* 
man, oi a market-wench. The things themselves are 
radically and obviously distinct ; and the representa- 
tion of them is calculated to convey a very different 
train of sympathies and sensations to the mind. The 
cjuestion, theiefore, comes simply to be—— which of 
them is the most proper object for poetical imitation ? 
It is aieedless for us to answer a question, which the 
practice of all the world has long ago decided 
irrevocably. The poor and vulgar may interest us in 
poetiy by their situ^tzou: but never, we apprehend, 
by any sentiments that are peculiar lo their condition’ 
and still less by any language that is characteristic of 
it. The tiutli IS, that it is impossible to copy their 
diction or their sentiments correctly, in a serious 
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composition ; and this, not merely because poverty 
makes men ridiculous, but because just taste and re- 
fined sentiment are rarely to be met with among the 
uncultivated part of mankind ; and a language, fitted 
for their expression, can still more rarely form any 
part of their “ ordinary conversation.” The low-bred 
hei-oes, and interesting rustics of poetry, have no sort 
of affinity to the real vulg'ar of this rvorld ; they arc 
imaginary beings, whose characters and language are 
in contrast with their situation ; and please those who 
can be pleased with them, by the marvellous, and not 
by the nature of such a combination. In serious 
poetry a man of the middling or lower order must 
necessarily lay aside a great deal of his ordinary 
language; he must avoid errors in grammar and 
orthography ; and steer clear of the cant of particular 
professions, and of every impropriety that is ludicrous 
or disgusting ; nay, he must speak in good vei'se, and 
observe all the graces in prosody and collocation. 
After all this, it may not be very easy to say how we 
are to find him out to be a low man, or what marks 
can remain of the ordinary language of conversation 
in the inferior orders of society. If there be any 
phrases that are not used in good society they will 
appear as blemishes in the composition, no less 
palpably than errors in syntax or quantity; and, 
if there be no such phrases, the style cannot 
he characteristic'of that condition of life, the lan- 
guage of which it professes to have adopted. All 
approximation to that language, in the same man- 
ner, implies a deviation from that purity and 
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precision which no one, we believe, ever violated 

Spontaneously. • , 

It has been argued, indeed, (for men will argue in 
suppmt of what they do not venture to practise), that 
as .he middling and lower orders of society constitute 
by far the greater part of mankind, so their feelings 
and egressions should interest more extensively and 
may be taken, more fairly than any other, for the 
standards of what is natural and true. To this it 
seems obvious to ansiver that the arts that aim at 
exciting admiration and delight do not take their 
models from what is ordinary, but from what is 
excellent; and that our interest in the representation 
of any event does not depend upon our familiarity 
with the original, but on its intrinsic importance, and 
the celebrity of the parties it concerns. The sculptor 
employs his art in delineating the graces of Antinous 
or Apollo, and not in the representation of those 
ordinary forms that belong to the crowd of his 
admirers. When a chieftain perishes in battle, his 
followers mourn more for him than for thousands of 
their equals that may have fallen around him. 

After all, it must be admitted that there is a class 
of persons, (we are afraid they cannot be called 
readers), to whom the representation of vnlo-ar 
manners, in vulgar language, mil afford much enter- 
tainment. We are afraid, however, that the ingenious 
writers who sujoply the hawkers and ballad-singers 
nave very nearly monopolised that department, and 
are probably better qualified to hit the taste of their 
customers than Mr. Southey, or any of his brethren, 

■ ' ■ ■ 800 
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can yet pretend to be. 'To fit them for tlieJiigher 
task of original composition, it would not be amiss 
if they were to undertake a translatioii of Pope or 
Milton into the vulgar tongue, for the benefit of those 
children of nature. 

There is still another disagreeable effect of this 
affected simplicity, which, though of less importance 
than those which have been already noticed, it may 
yet be worth while to mention. This is the extreme 
difficulty of supporting the same tone of expression 
throughout, and the inequality that is consequently 
introduced into the texture of the composition. To 
an author of reading and education, it is a style that 
must always be assumed and unnatural, and one from 
which he will be perpetually tempted to deviate. He 
will rise, therefore, every now and then above the 
level to which he has professedly degraded himself, 
and make amends for that transgression by a fresh 
effort of dcscension. His composition, in short, will 
be like that of a person who is attempting to speak in 
an obsolete or provincial dialect; he will betray 
himself by expressions of occasional purity and 
elegance, and exert himself to efface that impression 
by passages of unnatural meanness or absurdity. 

In making these strictures on the perverted taste 
for simplicity, that seems to distinguish our modern 
school of poetry, we have no particular allusion to 
Mr, Southey or the production now before us. On 
the contrary, he appears to us to be less addicted to 
this fault than most of his fraternity ; and if we were 
la want of examples to illustrate the preceding 
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observations, we should certainly look for them in the 
e usions p that poet who commemorates, with so 
much effect, the chattering of Harry Gills’ teeth 
tells the tale of the one-eyed huntsman “who had 
a cheek like a cherry,” and beautifully warns his 
doubk” ^ risk, he ran of “growing. 

At the same time it is impossible to deny that the 
author of the English Eclogues is liable to a similar 
censuie; and few persons, we believe, will peruse the 
fo lowing verses (taken, almost at random, from the 
riialaba) without acknowledging that he still con- 
tinues to deserve.it 

At midnight Thalaba started up, 

For he felt that the ring on his huger was moved. 

He called on Allah aloud, 

And he called on the Prophet’s name. 

Moath arose in alarm : 

‘What ails thee, Thalaba?’ he cried, 

‘ Is the robber of night at hand ? V V 

‘Dost thou not see,’ the youth exclaimed, 

‘A spirit in the Tent?’ 

Moath looked round, and said, 

‘ The moonbeam shines in the Tent, 

I see thee stand in the light, 

And thy shadow is black on the ground.’ 

Thalaba answered not. 

‘ Spirit 1’ he cried, ‘ what brings thee here ?’ ” etc. 


Woman. 


“Go not among the Tombs, Old Man I 
There is a madman there. 
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Old Man. " 

Will he harm me-lf J go ? * 


Woman. 

Not he, poor miserable man ! 

Bnt ’tis a wretched sight to see 
His utter wretchedness. 

For all day long he lies on a grave^ 

And never is he seen to weep, 

And never is he heard to groan, 

Nor ever at the hour of prayer 
Bends his knee, nor moves his lips. 

I have taken him food for charity, 

And never a word he spake; 

But yet so ghastly he looked 

That I have awakened at night^’ Etc, 

Now this style, we conceive, possesses no one 
character of excellence ; it is feeble, low, and dis- 
jointed ; without elegance, and without dignity; the 
offspring, we should imagine, of mere indolence and 
neglect ; or the unhappy fruit of a system that would 
teach us to undervalue that vigilance and labour 
which sustained the loftiness of Milton, and gave 
energy and direction to the pointed and line propriety 
of Pope, 

The sitf/e of our modern poets is that, no doubt, 
by which they are most easily distinguished ; but 
their genius has also an internal character ; and the 
peculiarities of their taste may be discovered without 
the assistance of their diction. Next after great 
familiarity of language there is nothing that appears 
to them so medtorious as perpetual exaggeration of 
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or°e£j be nothing moderate, natural, 

“ au?i ^ tbeir sentiments. There must be a 

line J/rl I'gH” in every 

entrance to their exit. To those 
its to soeTTS T'"?' productions, it is need- 

unceasW ^ ^ produced by this 

unceasing summons to admiration, or of the com- 
passion which IS excited by the spectacle of these 
■ eternal strainings and distortions. Those authors 
appear to forget that a whole poem cannot be made 

orodureH^K^”^ *bat the sensations 

p oduced by sublimity, are never so powerful and 

entire as ivhen they are allowed to subside and revive 

in a slow and spontaneous succession. It is delightful’ 

aToartlr’ ^ mountain or 

a roaring stream ; but where there is no sunny slope 

' diff tnd tbem-where all is beetli^ 

cliff and yawning abyss, and the landscape presents 
noting on every side but prodigies and terrors-the 
head is apt to grow giddy, and the heart to languish 
for the repose and security of a less elevated regiln 
The efibct^even of genuine sublimity, therefore is 
impai^red by the injudicious frequency of its exhibition 
id the omission of those intervals and breathing- 
places at which the mind should be permitted to 
recover from Its perturbation or astonishment; but 
where It has been summoned upon a false alarm, and 
distuibed m the orderly course of its attention, by 

are attempt at elevation, the consequences 

still more disastrous. There is nothing so 
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ridiculous (at least for a poet) as to fail in great 
attempts. If the reader foresaw the failure, he may 
receive some degree of mischievous satisfaction from 
its punctual occurrence ; if he did not, he will be 
vexed and disappointed ; and in both cases he will 
very speedily be disgusted and fatigued. It would 
be going too far, certainly, to maintain that our 
modern poets have never succeeded in their perse- 
vering endeavours at elevation and emphasis; but 
it is a melancholy fact that their successes bear but 
a small proportion to their miscarriages ; and that 
the reader who has been promised an energetic 
sentiment, or sublime allusion, must often be con- 
tented with a very miserable substitute. Of the many 
contrivances they employ to give the appearance of 
uncommon force and animation to a very ordinary 
conception, the most usual is to wrap it up in a veil 
of mysterious and unintelligible language, which flows 
past with so much solemnity, that it is difficult to 
believe it conveys nothing of any value. Another 
device for improving the effect of a cold idea, is, to 
embody it in a verse of unusual harshness and 
asperity. Compound words, too, of a portentous 
sound and conformation, are very useful in giving an 
air of energy and originality; and a few lines of 
scripture, written out into verse from the original 
prose, have been found to have a very happy effect 
upon those readers to whom they have the recom- 
mendation of novelty. 

The qualities of style and imagery, however, form 
but a small part of the characteristics by which a 
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literary faction is to be distinguished. The subject 
and object of their compositions, and the principles 
and opinions they are calculated to support, constitute ' 
a far more important criterion, and one to which it is 
usually altogether as easy to refer. Some poets are 
sufficiently described as the flatterers of greatness and 
power, and others as -the champions of independ- 
ence. One set of writers is known by its antipathy to 
decency and religion; another, by its methodistical 
cant and intolerance. Ournewschool of poetry has a 
moral character also ; though it may not be possible, 
peniaps, to delineate it quite so concisely. 

^ A splenetic and idle discontent with the existin<r 
institutions of society, seems to be at the bottom of all 
their serious and peculiar sentiments. Instead of con- 
templating the wonders and the pleasures which 
civilisation has created for mankind, they are per- 
petually brooding over the disorders by which its 
progress has been attended. They are filled with 
horror and compassion at the sight of poor men 
pending their blood in the quarrels of princes, and 
bmtifymg their sublime capabilities in the drudfmry 
of unremitting labour. For all sorts of vice mid 
profligacy in the lower orders of society, they have the 
horror, and the same tender compassion. 
While the existence of these offences overpowers them 
with p'ief and confupon, they never permit themselves 
to feel the smallest indignation or dislike towards the 
offendps. The present vicious constitution of society 
alone is responsible for all these enormities ; the poor 
sinners are but the helpless victims or instruments of 
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its disorders^ and could. not possibly have avoided the, 
errors into which they have been betrayed. Thoiig*h 
they can bear with crimes, therefore, they cannot 
xeconcile themselves to punishments; and have: an 
iinconqiierabie antipathy to prisons, gibbets, and 
houses of correction, as engines of oppression, and 
-mstroments of atrocious injustice. While the plea of 
moral necessity is thus artfully brought forward to 
coiiveit all the excesses of llie poor into innocent 
misfortunes, no sort of indulgence is shown to the 
offences of die powerful and rich. Their oppressions, 

. ..and sediictions, . and., debaucheries., are the theme of 
many an angry verse; and the indignation and 
abhorrence of the reader is relentlessly conjured up 
aj^aiiist those perturbators of society and scourges of 
mankind. 

It is not easy to say whether the fundamental 
absurdity of this doctrine, or the partiality of its 
application, be entitled to the severest reprehension. 
If men are driven to commit crimes, through a certain 
moral necessity, other men are compelled, by a 
similar necessity, to hate and despise them for their 
commission. The indignation of the sufferer is at least 
as natural as the guilt of him who makes him suffer; 
and the good order of society would probably be as 
well preserved, if our sympathies were sometimes 
called forth m behalf of the former. At all events the 
same apology ought certainly to be admitted for the 
wealthy, as for the needy offender. They are subject 
alike to the overruling influence of necessity, and 
equally affected by the miserable condition of society. 


DESTROYERS 

orderlp;elfmself Sj nat’rll 

sr & 

it SeX; ''xt 

r^f f f . ‘ ^re many other peculianf-fp*; 

_ The hi-st thing that strikes the reader of Th^r^j, 

IS, the singular structure of the versification 

a .liimMe nf all' 4-K 

have been considered, we believe T« . ^ ■ 

monsters, or exotics f-baf- , ^ ’ species of 

na^or^d %ZtlyiZZ^ffS T 

tno,va ; and we can scarctS t a life” 

able issue to the oresf^tii- I ^ favour- 

bination of different measuri^S^aprto ^'"7 ' 

disturb the reader Who i, Z, 



we are never reconciled to a stanza of a new structure, 
till we have accustomed our ear to it by two or three 
repetitions. This is the case even where we have the 
assistance of rhyme to direct us in our search after 
regularity, and where the definite form and appear- 
ance of a stanza assures us that regularity is to be 
found. Where both of these are wanting, it may 
be imagined that our condition will be still more 
deplorable, and a compassionate author might even 
.excuse us, if we w^'ere unable to distinguish this kind 
of verse from prose. In reading verse, in general, we 
are guided to the discovery of its melody by a sort 
of preconception of its cadence and compass, without 
which it might often fail to be suggested by the mere 
articulation of the syllables. If there be any one, 
whose 'recollection does not furnish him with evidence 
he may put it to the test of experiment, 
any of his illiterate acquaintances to read 
off some of Mr. Southey’s dactylics, or Sir Philip 
Sydney’s hexameters. It is the same thing with the 
more unusual measures of the ancient aiithork We 
have never known any one who fell in, at the first 
trial, with the proper rhythm and cadence of the 
pervigilium Veneris, or the choral lyrics of the Greek 
dramatists. The difficulty, however, is virtually the 
same, as to every new combination ; and it is an 
unsurmountable difficulty, where such new combina- 
are not repeated with any degree of uniformity, 
but are multiplied, through the whole composition, 
with an unbounded licence of variation. Such, how- 
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and it really seems unnecessary to make any other 
remark on its versification. 

The author, however, entertains a different opinion 

of It. So far from apprehending that it may cost his 
readers some trouble to convince themselves that the 
gi eater part of the book is not mere prose, written 
out in the form of verse, he is persuaded that its 
melody is more obvious and perceptible than that 
of our vulgar measures. “ One advantage,” says Mr. 
Southey, “this metre possesses : the dullest 

reader cannot distort it into discord ; he may read it, 
with a prose mouth, but its flow and fall will still be 
perceptible.” We are afraid there are duller readers 
in the world than Mr. Southey is aware of. We 
recommend the followdng passages for experiment : 

1 he Day of the Trial will come, 

When I shall understand how profitable 
It is to suffer now.” 

Hodeirah groaned and closed his eyes, 

As if in the night and the blindness of death 
He would have hid himself.” 

‘‘ Blessed art thou, young man. 

Blessed art thou, O Aswad, for the deed ! 

In the day of visitation, 

In the fearful hour of judgment, 

God will remember thee I ” 

' It is the hour of prayer, ... 

My children, let us purify ourselves 
And praise the Lord our God 1 ' 

The boy the water brought; 

After the law they purified themselves, 

And bent their faces to the earth in prayer.” 
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Azure and yellow, like the beautiful fields 
Of England, when amid the growing grass 
The blue-bell bends, the golden king-cup shines^ 
In the merry , month of May 1^’ 

“But Thaiaba took not the draught. 

For rightly he knew had the Prophet forbidden 
That beverage the mother of sins*” 

“ The blinded multitude 
Adored the Sorcerer, 

And bent the knee before him, 

And shouted out his praise, 

, Mighty art thou, ■■ the Bestower^f joy. 

The Lord of Paradise 1 ^ 

“ Dizzy with the deafening strokes, 

In blind and interrupted course. 

Poor beast, he struggles on | 

And now the dogs are nigh I 
How his heart pants ! You see 
The panting of his heart | 

And tears like human tears 
Roil down, along the big veins.” . , , 

• * • ' • • • • ‘'they perished all, 

All in that dreadful hour ; but I was saved. 

To remember and revenge.” 

“ Like the flowing of a Summer gale he felt 
Its ineffectual force ; 

His countenance was not changed, 

Nor a hair of his head was singed.” 

Aye 1 Look and triumph I ’ he exclaimed, 

^ This is the justice of thy God I 
A righteous God is he, to let 
His vengeance fall upon the innocent head I 
Curse thee, curse thee, Thaiaba f ^ ” 
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“ With what a thirst of joy 
He should breathe in the open gales of heaven P 

“Vain are all spells! The Destroyer 
Treads the Domdaniel floor.” 

“ Thou hast done well, my Servant ! ' 

Ask and receive thy reward !” 

Mr. Southey must excuse us for doubting whether 
even a could turn these passages into 

sj 3,fraid the greater part of his 

readers will participate in our scepticism. 

The subject of this poem is almost as ill-chosen as 
the diction, and the conduct of the fable as disorderly 
as the versification. The corporation of mamcians 

Slrict'*" rf® under the roots 

wafl k f f’ ^'scovered that a terrible 

was hkelytorise up against them from the seed of 
Hodeirah a worthy Arab, with eight fine children 
Immediately the murder of all those innocents is 
resolved on, and a sturdy assassin sent with instruc- 
tions to destroy the whole family (as Mr. Southey has 
1 ) root and branch.” The good man, accordingly 
and seven of his children are despatched. But a cloud 
comes over the mother and remaining child ; and the 
poem opens with the picture . of the widow and her 
^phan wandering by night over the deserts of Arabia. 
The old lady, indeed, might as well have fallen under 
the dagger of the Domdanielite, for she' dies, without 
doing anythmg for her child, in the end of the firS 
book ; and little Thalaba is left crying in the wilder- 
ness. Here he is picked up by a good old Arab, who 
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takes him home and educates him like a pious 
Mussulman; and he and the old man sdaiightei fall 
in love with each other, according to the invaiiable 

custom in all such cases. The magicians, in the 
mean time,, are hunting him over the face of the whole 
earth; and one of them gets near enough to draw his 
dagger to stab him, when a providential simoon lays 
him dead on the sand. From the dead sorcercr^s 
finger, Thalaba takes a ring, inscribed with some 
unintelligible characters, which he is enabled to inter- 
pret by the help of some other unintelligible charactei s 
that he finds on the forehead of a locust ; and soon 
after takes advantage of an eclipse of the sun, to set 
out on his expedition against his father s murderers, 
whom he understands (we do not very well Imow 
how) he has been commissioned to exterminate. 
Though they are thus seeking him and he seeking 
them, it is amazing what difficulty they find in meet- 
ing ; they do meet, however, every now and then, and 
many sore evils does the Destroyer suffer at their 
hands. By faith and fortitude, however, and the 
occasional assistance of the magic implements he 
strips them of, he is enabled to baffle and elude their 
malice, till he is . conducted, at last, to the Domdaniel 
cavern, where he - finds them assembled, and pulls 
down the roof of it upon their heads and his own; 
perishing, like Samson, in the final destruction of his 
enemies. 

From this little sketch of the story, our readers will 
easily perceive, that it consists altogether of the most 
wild and extravagant fictions, and openly sets nature 
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and probability at defiance. In its action, it is not 
an imitation of anything, and excludes all rational 
OTticism, as to the choice and succession of its incidents. 
Tales of this, sort may amuse children, and interest* 
for a moment, by the prodigies they exhibit, and the 
multitude of events they faring together; but the 
interest expires with the novelty; and attention is 
fieqiientiy exhausted, even before curiosity has been 
giaiified. The pleasure afforded by performances 
of this sort, is very much akin to that which may 
be derived from the exhibition of a harlequin farce ; 
where, instead of just imitations of nature and human 
character, wc are entertained with the transformation 
of cauliflowers and beer-barrels, the apparition of 
ghosts and devils, and all the other magic of the 
wooden sword. Those who can prefer this eternal 
sorcery, to the just and modest representation of 
human actions and passions, will probably take more 
delight in walking among the holly griffins, and yew 
sphinxes of the city gardener than in ranging amono- 
the groves and lawns which have been laid out by a 
hand that feared to violate nature, as much as it 
aspired to embellish her; and disdained the easy art 
of startling by novelties, and surprising by im- 
propriety. 

Supernatural beings, though easily enough raised 
are known to be very troublesome in the manage- 
rnent, and have frequently occasioned much per- 
plexity to poets and other persons who have been 
lash enough to call for . their assistance. It is no 
very easy matter to preserve consistency in the 
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disposal of powers, with the limits of which we are so 
far from being familiar; and when it is necessary 
to represent our spiritual persons as ignorant, or 
suffering, we are very apt to forget the knowledge 
and the powers with which we had formerly invested 
them. . The ancient poets had several unlucky ren- 
counters of this sort with Destiny and the other 
deities, and Milton himself is not a little hampered 
with the material and immaterial qualities of his 
angels. Enchanters and witches may, at first sight, 
appear more manageable ; but Mr. Southey has had 
difficulty enough with them ; and cannot be said, after 
all, to have kept his fable quite clear and intelligible. 
The stars had said, that the destroyer might be cut off 
in thnt hour when his father and brethren were 
assassinated; yet he is saved by a special interposition 
of heaven. Heaven itself, however, had destined him 
to extirpate the votaries of Eblis; and yet, long 
before this work is done, a special message is sent 
to him, declaring,-^ that, if ' he chooses, the death-angel 
is ready to take him away instead of the sorcerer's 
daughter. In the beginning of the story, too, the 
magicians are quite at a loss where to look for him ; 
and Abdaldar only discovers him by accident after a 
long search ; yet, no sooner does he leave the old 
Arab's tent, than Lobaba comes up to him, disguised, 
and prepared for his destruction. The witches have 
also a decoy ready for him in the desert, yet, he sups 
with Okba's daughter, without any of the sorcerers 
being aware of it, and afterwards proceeds to consult 
the simorg without meeting with any obstacle or 
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molestation... The' simoon kills Abdaldar toOj in spite' 
of.'ihat 'ring' which . afterwards .protects ThalabaTrom 
.'lightning, and violence, and magic. ■'.'The Destroy.er’s 
arrow then falls blunted from Lobaba^s breast, 'who is 
knocked down, however, by a shower of- sand of his 
own raising ; and this same arrow, which could make 
no impression on the sorcerer, kills the magic bird of 
Aloadin, and pierces the rebellious spirit that guarded 
the Domdanier door. The whole infernal band in- 
deed, is very feebly and heavily pourtrayed. They 
are a set of stupid, undignified, miserable wretches, 
quarrelling with each other, and trembling in the 
prospect of inevitable destruction. None of them 
even appears to have obtained the price of their 
self-sacrifice In worldly honours and advancement, 
except Mohareb; and he, though assured by destiny 
that there was one death-blow appointed for him and 
Thalaba, is yet represented, in the concluding scene, 
as engaged with him in furious combat, and aiming 
many a deadly blow at that life on which his own was 
dependent. If the innocent characters in this poem 
were not delineated with more truth and feeling, the 
notoriety of the author would scarcely have induced 
us to bestow so much time on its examination. 

Though the tissue of adventures through which 
Thalaba is conducted in the course of this production, 
be sufficiently various and extraordinary, we must 
not set down any part of the incidents to the credit 
of the author’s invention. He has taken great pains, 
indeed, to guard against such a supposition ; and has 
■■be.en. as, scrupulously correct ''in'.The/./.citation,': 'of his. 
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authorities as if he' '.were the compiler of a true 
history, and thought his reputation would be ruined 
by the imputation of a single fictiom There is not 
a prodigy, accordingly, or a description, for which he 
does not fairly produce his vouchers, and generally 
lays before his readers the whole original passage 
from which his imitation has been taken. In this 
way it turns out, that the book is entirely composed 
of scraps, borrowed from the Oriental tale books, 
and travels into the Mahometan countries, seasoned 
up for the English i-eader with some fragments of 
our own ballads, and shreds of our older sermons. 
The composition and harmony of the work, accord- 
ingly, is much like the pattern of that patchwork 
drapery that is sometimes to be met with in the 
mansions of the industrious, where a blue tree over- 
shadows a shell-fish, and a gigantic butterfly seems 
ready to swallow up Palemon and Lavinia. The 
author has the merit merely of cutting out each of 
his figures from the piece where its inventor had 
placed it, and stitching them down together in these 
judicious combinations. 

It is impossible to peruse this poem, with the notes, 
without feeling that it is the fruit of much reading, 
undertaken for the express purpose of fabricating- 
some such performance. The author has set out with 
a resolution to make an Oriental story, and a deter- 
mination to find the materials of it in the books to 
which he had access: Every incident, therefore, and 
description, every superstitious usage, or singular 
tradition, that appeared to him susceptible of poetical 
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embellishment, or capable of picturesque representa- 
tion, he has set down for this purpose, and adopted 
such a fable and plan of composition, as might enable 
him to work up all his materials, and interweave 
every one of his quotations without any extraordinary 
violation of unity or order. When he had filled his 
commonplace book, he began to write ; and his poem 
IS little else than his commonplace book versified. 

It may easily be imagined that a poem constructed 
upon such a plan must be full of cumbrous and mis- 
placed description, and overloaded with a crowd of 
incidents equally unmeaning and ill assorted. The 
tedious account of the palace of Shedad in the first 
book; the description of the Summer and Winter 
occupations of the Arabs in the third ; the ill-told 
story of Haruth and Maruth • the greater part of 
the occurrences in the island of Mohareb; the paradise 
of Aloadin, etc., etc., are all instances of dispro- 
portioned and injudicious ornaments, which never 
could have presented themselves to an author who 
wrote from the suggestion of his own fancy; and 

have evidently been introduced, from the author’s 
unwillingness to relinquish the corresponding passage.s 
in D Herbelot, Sale, Volney, etc., which appeared to 

liiHi .to Ii3,vc gic3,t CEp9,bilitics .for -poetry. ■ 

, There is some very fine poetry in the two conduct 
iiig books, .fioin which we would willingly make some 
extracts, if wc had not already extended this article 
to an unusual length, and given such a specimen of 
the merits and defects of this j)erfGrmance as will 
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probably be sufficient to determine the judgment of 
our readers. 

All the productions of this author, it appears to us, 
bear very distinctly the impressions of an amiable 
mind, a cultivated fancy, and a perverted taste. His 
genius seems naturally to delight in the representa- 
tion of domestic virtues and; pleasures, and the 
brilliant delineation of external natui-e. In both these 
departments, he is frequeiitty very successful; but he 
seems to want vigour for the loftier flights of poetry. 
He is often puerile,' diffuse, and artificial, and seems to 
have but little acquaintance with those chaster and 
severer graces, by whom the epic muse would be most 
suitably attended. His faults are always aggravated, 
and often created, by his partiality for the peculiar 
manner of that new school of poetry, of which he is a 
faithful disciple, and to the glory of which he has 
sacrificed greater talents and acquisitions than can be 
boasted of by any of his associates, 

Francis Jeffrey. 
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The poesy of this young lord belongs to the class 
which neither gods nor men are said to permit 
Indeed, we do not recollect to have seen a quantity 
of verse with so few deviations in either direction 
from that exact standard. His effusions are spread 
ovei a dead flat, and can no more get above or below 
the level, than if they were so much stagnant water. 
As an extenuation of this offence, the noble author is 
peculiarly fonvard in pleading minority. We have it 
in the title-page, and on the very back of the volume; 
it follows his name like a favourite part of his style. 
Much stress is laid upon it in the preface, and the 
poems are connected with this general statement of 
his case, by particular dates substantiating the age at 
which each was written. Now the law upon the 
point of minority, we hold to be perfectly clear. It is 
;a:;pk^^^^ only to the defendant; no plaintiff 

can offer it as a supplementary-’ ground of action. 
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Thus, if any suit could be brought against Lord 
Byron, for the purpose of compelling' liim to' put into 
court a certain quantity of poetry ; and if judgment 
were given against him ; it is highly probable that an 
exception would be taken, were he to deliver for 
poetry, the contents of this volume. To this he might 
plead ininoidty; but as he now makes voluntary 
tender of the article, he hath no right to sue, on that 
ground, for the price in good current praise, should 
the goods be unmarketable, „ This is our view of the 
law on the point, and, we dare to say, so will it be 
ruled. Perhaps, however, in reality, all that he tells 
us about his youth is rather with a view to increase 
our wonder, than to soften our censures. He possibly 
means to say, “ See how a minor can write ! This 
poem was actually composed by a young man of 
eighteen, and this by one of only sixteen 1 ” — But 
alas, we all remember the poetry of Cowley at ten, 
and Pope at twelve; and so far from hearing, with 
any degree of surprise, that very poor verses were 
written by a youth from his leaving school to his 
leaving college, inclusive, we really believe this to be 
the most common of all occurrences ; that it happens 
in the life of nine men in ten who are educated in 
England ; and that the tenth man writes better verse 
than Lord Byron. 

His other plea of privilege, our author rather brings 
forward in order to wave it. He certainly, however, 
does allude frequently to his family and ancestors^ 
sometimes in poetry, sometimes in notes ; and while 
giving up his claim on the' score of rank, he takes 
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. care to remember us of Dr. Johnson’s saying, that 
when a nobleman appears as an author, his merit 
should be handsomely acknowledged. In truth, it is 
this consideration only, that induces us to give Lord 
Byions poems a place in our review, beside our 
desire to counsel him, that he do forthwith abandon 
poetiy, and turn his talents, which are considerable, 
and his opportunities, which are great, to better 
account 

With, chls view W0 Oiust beg' leave seriously to 

assure him, that the mere rhyming of the final 
syllable, even when accompanied by the presence of 
a certain number of feet—nay, although (^vhich does 
not always happen) those feet should scan regularly, 
and have been all counted accurately upon the fingers 
—is not the whole art of poetry. We would entreat 
him to believe that a certain portion of liveliness, 
somewhat of fancy, is necessary to constitute a poem- 
and that a poem in the present day, to be read, must 
contain at least one thought, either in a little degree 
different from the ideas of former writers, or differ- 
ently expressed. We put it to his candour, whether 
there is anything so deserving the name of poetry in 
verses like the following, written in 1806, and whether, 
if a youth of eighteen could say anything so unin- 
tei esting to his ancestors, a youth of nineteen should 
publish it. 

“ Shades of heroes, farewell 1 Your descendant, departing 
F rom the seat of his ancestors, bids you, adieu ! 

Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he'll think upon glory, and you. 
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: Thoagh a tear dim his eye, at this sad separation, . 

’Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret j 
Far distant he goes, .with the same emulation ; ■ 

The fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget 

That fame, and that memory, still will he cherisli, • 

He vows that he ne’er will disgrace your' renown j ■ ■ 

Like you will he live, or like you will he perish ; 

. When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own.” 

Now we positively do assert, that there is nothing 
better than these stanzas in the whole compass of the 
noble minor’s volume. 

Lord Byi'on should also have a care of attempting 
what the greatest poets "have done before him, for 
comparisons (as he must have had occasion to see at 
•his writing-masteris) . are odious. Gra/s Ode^on Elon ^ 
College should really have kept out the ten hobbling 
stanzas on a distant view of the village and school 
of Harrow.” 

. ‘- Where fancy, yet, joys to retrace the resemblance, 

Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied ; 

How welcome to me, your ne’er fading remembrance, . ■ 
Which rests In the bosom, though hope is deny’d ! ” 

In like manner the exquisite lines of Mr. Rogers, 
On a Tear, might have warned the noble author off 
those premises, and spared us a whole dozen such 
stanzas as the following : — 

Mild Charity’s glow, 

To us mortals below, 

Shows the soul from barbarity clear \ 

Compassion will melt, 

Where this virtue is felt, 

And its dew is diffus’d in a Tear. 
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With the blast of the gale, 

Through billows Atlantic to steer, 

As he bends o’er the wave. 

Which may soon be his grave. 

The green sparkles bright with a Tear.” 

“ which former poets had 
Uiled. 1 hus, we do not think Lord Byron was made 
loi translating, during his nonage. Adrian's Address 
io Ins Soul, when Pope succeeded so indifferently in 
le aitempt If our readers, however, are of another 
opinion they may look at it. 

“Ah ! Gentle, fleeting,- warring sprite, 

Fnend and associate of this clay ! 

To what unknown region borne. 

Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight ? 

No more, widi wonted humour gay, 

But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn.” 

However, be this as it may, we fear his translations 
and imitations are great favourites with Lord Byron 

We have them of all kinds, from Anacreon to Ossian- 
and, viewing them as school exercises, they may pass! 
Only, why print them after they have had their day 
and served their turn? And why call the thing in p 
79 a translation, where two words {ekXo> Xky.iv) of the 
original are expanded into four lines, and the other 
thing in p. 8i, where fieo-ovi^Kribi iroB' 6 irafs is 
lendeied by means of six hobbling verses? As to 
his Ossianic poesy, we are not very good judges 
being, in truth, so moderately skilled in that species 
of composition that we should, in all probability, be 
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criticising some bit of the- genuine Macpherson itself^ 
'were we to express our opinion-' of Lord Byron's 
rhapsodies. 7 )^ then, the following beginning of a 
So?2£' of Bards is by his lordship, we venture to 
object to it, as far as we can comprehend it What 
form rises on the roar of clouds, whose dark ghost 
gleams on the red stream of tempests? His voice 
rolls on the thunder ; ^tis Orla, the brown chief of 
Otilhona. He was,'' etc. After detaining this brown 
chief" some time, the bards conclude by giving him 
their advice to ‘^-aise his fair locks ; " then to spread 
them on the arch of the rainbow ;" and ^Ho smile 
through the tears of the storm." Of this kind of 
thing there are no less than mho pages ; and we can 
so far venture an opinion in their favour, that they 
look very like Macpherson 5 and we are positive they 
are pretty nearly as stupid and tiresome. 

It is a sort of privilege of poets to be egotists; 
but they should ‘‘use it as not abusing it;" and 
particularly one who piques himself (though indeed at 
the ripe age of nineteen) of being an infant bard ” 
— (^‘The artless Helicon I boast is youth ") — should 
either not know, or should seem not to know, so much 
about his own ancestry. Besides a poem above cited 
on the family seat of the Byrons, we have another of 
eleven pages on the selfsame subject, introduced with 
an apology, he certainly had no intention of inserting 
it," but really the particular request of some friends," 
etc., etc. It concludes wdth five stanzas on himself, 
“ the last and youngest of a noble line.” There is 
a good deal also about his maternal ancestors in a 
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mTr fh- a mountain i^here he spent 

fidcli? “°fe than duet means a 

As the author has dedicated so iai^ge a part of his 

cblle^c ° employments at school and 

?no ^ P^sibly dismiss it without present- 

& di. xeader with a specimen of these ingenious 
enusions. In an ode ivif-h o r i oomous 

y- . , ^ Greek motto, called 

we have the following stanzas :- 

“ There, m apartments small and damp, 

The candidate for college prizes, 

i>its poring by the midnight lamp, 

Goes late to bed, yet early rises. 

Who reads false quantities in Sele, 

Oi puzzles o’er the deep triangle ; 
iJepnv’d of many a wholesome meal, 

In barbarous Latin doom’d to wrangle. 

Renouncing every pleasing page, 

From authors of historic use ; 

Preferring to the lettered sage, 

The square of the hypotheniise. 

Still harmless are these occupations, 

^ That hurt none but the hapless student, 

Gompar’d with other recreations ^ 

Which bring together the imprudent.” 

We are sorry to hear so bad an account of the 
college psalmody as is contained in the followino- 

:: Attic, stanzas ^ 
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Our choir would scarcely be excused 
Even as a band of raw beginners ; 

Ail mercy, now, must be refus’d 
To such a set of croaking sinners. ' 

If David, when his toils were ended,. 

Had heard these blockheads sing before him, 

To us, his psalms had ne’er descended, 

In furious mood he would have tore ’em.” 

But whatever judgment may be passed on the 
poems of this noble minor, it seems we must take 
them as we find them, and be content, for they are 
the last we shall ever have from him. He is at best, 
lie says, but an intruder into the groves of Parnassus ; 
he never lived in a garret, like thorough-bred poets ; 
and ‘‘ though he once roved a careless mountaineer in 
the Highlands of Scotland,” he has not of late enjoyed . 
this advantage. Moreover, he expects no profit from 
his publication ; and whether it succeeds or not, *4t is 
highly improbable, from his situation and pursuits 
hereafter,” that he should again condescend to become 
an author. Therefore, let us take what we get and 
be thankful. What right have we poor devils to be 
nice? We are well off to have got so much from a 
man of this lord’s station, who does not live in a 
garret, but “has the sway” of Newstead Abbey. 
Again, we say, let us be thankful ; and, with honest 
Sancho, bid God bless the giver, nor look the gift- 
horse in the mouth. 


Lord ■ Brougham;. ■ 


The hdtnhirgh Review, [/anrmrj/ i Sog. 


RELIQUES OF ROBERT BURNS. 

Consisting chiefly of Original Letters, Poems, and 
Critical Observations on Scottish Songs. Co!- 

lected and published by R. H. Cromek. 

Lo/kfm, iSoS. 

Burns is certainly by far the greatest of oiir poetical 
prodigies-from Stephen Duck down to Thomas 
Dermody. They are forgotten already, or only 
remembered for derision. But the name of Burns 
1 we are not mistaken, has not yet “gathered all 
Its lame, and will endure long after those circum- 
.stances are forgotten, which contributed to its first 
notoriety. So much indeed are we impressed with 
a sense of his merits that we cannot help thinking 
It a derogation from them to consider him as a 
prodigy at all, and are convinced that he will never 
be rightly estimated as a poet till that vulgar wonder 
be entirely repressed which was raised on his havin.^ 
been a ploughman. It is true, no doubt, that- h- 
iva.s boni in an humble station, and that much of his 
early life was devoted to severe labour, and to 
society of his fellow-labourers. But he was no^- 
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himself either uneducated or illiterate^ and was 
placed perhaps in a situation more favourable to 
the development of great poetical talentSj than an}^' 
other which could have been assigned him. He 
was taught, at a very early age, to read and write, and 
soon after acquired a competent knowledge of 
French, together with the elements of Latin and 
Geometry. His taste for reading was encouraged 
by his parents and many of his associates; and, before 
he had ever composed a single stanza, he was not 
only familiar with many prose writers, but far more 
intimately acquainted with Pope, Shakespeare, and 
Thomson, than nine- tenths of the youth that leave 
school for the university. These authors, indeed, with 
some old collections of songs, and the lives of 
Hannibal and of Sir William Wallace, were his 
habitual study from the first days of his childhood ; 
and, co-operating with the solitude of his rural 
occupations, were sufficient to rouse his ardent and 
ambitious mind to the love and the practice of 
poetry. He had as much scholarship, we imagine, 
as Shakespeare, and far better models to form his ear 
to harmony, and train his fancy to graceful invention. 

We ventured on a former occasion^ to say some- 
thing of the effects of regular education, and of the 
general diffusion of literature, in repressing the vigour 
and originality of all kinds of mental exertion. 
That speculation was perhaps carried somewhat too 
far ; but if the paradox have proof anywhere, it is 
in its application to poetry. Among well-educated 
^ Vol, viii. p. 329. 
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people the standard writers of this desrrinrtnn 
at o„co so vonoratod and so famiS Xt ” t ™ 
thought equally impossible to rival them Ld tn f - f 

oTxf'r „ i£XoXe d 

liJXX to der‘‘“ -oro is ,„X 

laas litcly ,o add X’ TtSM: rtXfr"^ 

poets, than a yo„„, „a„ „f dneXey and dX” 
taste, Who has acquired a high relish for poetry by 
perusing the most celebrated writers, and cony^in^ 

pcison IS filled, of course, with all the solenrUrl 
parages of antient and modern authors, and with all 

theX,” on oyaa. 

petually haunted and depressed by the ideal presince 
of those great masters aiid their exacting critics He 
dS aware to what comparisons his productions will be 

lecollects the derision with which so many rash 
adventarars have been ehased back to thei, oXnrity 

SteldX P^oOooensors clX: 

instead of encouraging his ardour; and the illus 
trious .names which have already reached to X 

summit of excellences act like tho i v 

trees of the forest rvlSi f 1 f spreading 

and^afford she.tcr to nothing hut creepers Zl 
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There is, no doubt, in some few individuals^” that 
strong divinity of soul,”- — ^that decided and irresistible 
vocation to glory, which, in spite of all these obsti’uc- 
tions, calls out, perhaps once or twice in a century, a 
bold and original poet from the herd of scholars, and 
academical literati. But the natural tendency .of 
their studies, and by far the most common operation, 
is to repress originality and discourage enterprise ; 
and either to change those whom nature meant for 
poets into mere readers of poetry, or to bring them 
out in the form of witty parodists, or ingenious 
imitators. Independent of . the reasons which have 
been already suggested, it will perhaps be found too 
that necessity is the mother of invention in this as 
well as in the more vulgar arts; oi*, at least, that 
inventive genius will frequently slumber in inaction, 
where preced-ing ingenuity has in part supplied the 
wants of the owner. A solitary and uninstructed 
with lively feelings and an inflammable imagin- 
ation, will be easily led to exercise those gifts, and 
to occupy and relieve his mind in poetical composi- 
tion; but if his education, his reading and his society 
supply him with an abundant store of images and 
emotions, he will probably think but little of these 
internal resourcc.s, and feed his mind contentedly 
with what has been provided by the industiy of ' 
others. 

To say nothing, therefore, of the distractions and 
the dissipation of mind that belong to the commerce 
of the world, nor of the cares of minute accuracy and 
high finishing which are imposed on the professed 
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scholar, there seem to be deeper reasons for the 
separation of onginality and accomplishment, and 

SLst'Jr ? led poetry to choose 

almost ad her favourites among the recluse and 

uninstructed. A youth of quiek parts, in short, and 
cieative fancy-with just so much reading as to 
guide his ambition, and rough hew his notions of 
excellence— if his lot be thrown in humble retire- 
ment, where he has no reputation to lose, and where 
he can easily hope to excel all that he sees around 
him, is much more likely, we think, to give himself 
up to poetry, and to train himself to habits of inven- 
tion, than if he had been encumbered by the pre- 
tended helps of extended study and literaiy society 
If these obsei-vations should fail to strike of them- 
selves, they may perhaps derive additional weio-ht 
from considering the very remarkable fact tLt 
a most all the great poets of every country have 
appeared in an early stage of their history, and in a 
period comparatively rude and unlettered. Homer 
went forth like the morning star before the dawn of 
literature in Greece; and almost all the great and 
sublime poets of modern Europe are already between 
two and three hundred years old. Since that time 
although books and readers, and opportunities of 
reading, are multiplied a thousandfold, we have im- 
proved chiefly in point and terseness of expression ' 
in the art of raillery, and in clearness and simplicity 
of thought. Force, richness, and variety of invention 
are now at least as rare as ever. But the literature 
and refinement of the age does not exist at all for a 
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fustic and illiterate individual ; and, consequently, the 
present time is to him what the rude times of old 
were to the vigorous writers which adorned them. 

But though, for these and for other reasons, we can 
see no propriety in regarding the poetry of Burns 
chiefly as the wonderful work of a peasant, and thus 
admiring it much in the same way as if it had been 
written with his toes; yet there are peculiarities in 
his works which remind us of the lowness of his 
origin, and faults for which the defects of his education 
afford an obvious cause, if not a legitimate apology. 
In forming a correct estimate of these works, it is 
necessary to take into account those peculiarities. 

The first is, the undisciplined harshness and acrimony 
of his invective. The great boast of polished life is 
the delicacy and even the generosity of its hostility, 
that quality which is still the characteristic as it is the 
denomination of a gentleman, — that principle which 
forbids us to attack the defenceless, to strike the 
fallen, or to mangle the slain, — and enjoins us, in 
forging the shafts of satire, to increase the polish 
exactly as we add to their keenness or their weight 
For this, as well as iot , other things, we are indebted 
to chivalry, and of this Burns had none. His ingeni- 
ous and amiable biographer has spoken repeatedly in 
praise of his talents for satire, — we think with a most 
unhappy partiality. His epigrams and lampoons 
appear to us, one and all, unworthy of him — offensive 
from their extreme coarseness and violence, and con- 
temptible from their want of wit and brilliancy. They 
seem to have been written, not out of playful malice 
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or virtuous indignation, but out of fierce and ungovern- 
able anger. His whole raillery consists in railing ; 
and his satirical vein displays itself chiefly in calling 
names and in swearing. We say this mainly with a 
reference to his personalities. In many of his more 
general representations of life and manners there is no 
doubtmuch that may be called satirical, mixed up 
with admirable humour, and description of inimitable 
vivacity. 

There is a similar want of polish, or at least of 
respectfulness, in the general tone of his gallantry. 
He has written with more passion, perhaps, and more 
variety of natural feeling, on the subject of love, than 
any other poet whatsoever, — but with a fervour that is 
sometimes indelicate, and seldom accommodated to 
the timidity and “sweet austere composure” of women 
of refinement. He has expressed admirably the 
feelings of an enamoured peasant, who, however 
refined or eloquent he may be, always approaches his 
mistress on a footing of equality; but has never 
caught that tone of chivalrous gallantry which 
uniformly abases itself in the presence of the object 
of its devotion. Accordingly, instead of suing for a 
smile, or melting in a tear, his muse deals in nothing 
but locked embraces and midnight rencontres ; and, 
even in his complimentary effusions to ladies of the 
highest rank, is for straining them to the bosom of 
her impetuous votary. It is easy, accordingly, to see 
from his correspondence that many of his female 
patronesses shrunk from the vehement familiarity of 
his admiration ; and there arc even some traits in the 
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volumes before us, from which we can gather that he 
resented the shyness and estrangement to which these 
feelings gave rise, with at least as little chivalry as he 
had shown in producing them. 

But the leading vice in Burns's character, and the 
cardinal deformity indeed of all his productions, was 
his contempt, or affectation of contempt, for prudence, 
decency, and regularity; and his admiration of 
thoughtlessness, oddity, and vehement sensibility — 
his belief, in short, in the dispensmg power of genius 
and social feeling, in all matters of morality and 
common sense. This is the very slang of the worst 
German plays, and the lowest of our town-made 
novels; nor can anything be more lamentable than 
that it should have found a patron in such a man as 
Burns, and communicated to a great part of his 
productions a character of immorality, at once con- 
temptible and hateful. It is but too true, that men of 
the highest genius have frequently been hurried by 
their passions into a violation of prudence and duty ; 
and there is something generous at least in the apology 
which their admirers may make for them, on the score 
of their keener feelings and habitual want of reflection. 
But this apology, which is quite unsatisfactory in 
the mouth of another, becomes an insult and an 
absurdity whenever it proceeds from their own. 
A man may say of his friend that he is a noble- 
hearted fellow — too generous to be just, and 
with too much spirit to be always prudent and 
regular. But he cannot be allowed to say even this 
'Of himself; and still less to represent himself as a 
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hair-bramed sentimental soul, constantly carried away 
by toe fancies and visions of love and philanthropy, 
and born to confound and despise the cold-blooded 
sons of prudence and sobriety. This apology evi- 
dently destroys itself; for it shows that conduct to be 
the result of deliberate system/ which it affects at the 
same time to justify as the fruit of mere thoughtless- 
ness and casual impulse. Such protestations, there- 
fore, will always be treated, as they deserve, not only 
with contempt, but with incredulity ; and their mag- 
nanimous authors set down as determined profligates ; 
who seek to disguise their selfishness under a name 
somewhat less revolting. That profligacy is almost 
always selfishness, and that the excuse of impetuous 
feeling can hardly ever be justly pleaded for those 
who neglect the ordinary duties of life, must be 
apparent, we think, even to the least reflecting of 
those sons of fancy and song. It requires no habit of 
deep thinking, nor anything more, indeed, than the 
information of an honest heart, to perceive that it is 
cruel and base to spend, in vain superfluities, that 
money which belongs of right to the pale industrious 
tradesman and his famishing infants ; or that it is a 
vile prostitution of language to talk of that man’s 
generosity or goodness of heart, who sits raving 
about friendship and philanthropy in a tavern, while 
his wife’s heart is breaking at her cheerless fireside, 
and his children pining in solitary poverty. 

This pitiful cant of careless feeling and. eccentric 
genius, accordingly, has never found much favour in 
the eyes of English sense and morality. The most 
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signal effect which it ever produced was on the 
muddy brains of some German youths, who left 
college in a body to rob on the highway, because 
Schiller had represented the captain of a gang as 
so very noble a creature. But in this country, wc 
believe, a predilection for that honourable profession 
must have preceded this admiration of the character. 
The style we have been speaking of, accord ingty, is 
now the heroics only of the hulks and the house of 
corrections ; and has no chance, we suppose, of being 
greatly admired, except in the farewell speech of a 
young gentleman preparing for Botany Bay. 

It is humiliating to think how deeply Burns has 
fellcn into this debasing error. He Is perpetually mak- 
ing a parade of his thoughtlessness, inflammability, 
and imprudence, and talking with much complacency 
and exultation of the offence he has occasioned to 
the sober and correct part of mankind. This odious 
slang infects almost all his prose, and a very great 
proportion of his poetry; and is, ^ve are persuaded, 
the chief, if not the only source of the disgust with 
which, in spite of his genius, we know that he is 
regarded by many very competent and liberal judges. 
His apology, too, we are willing to believe, is to be 
found in the original lowness of his situation, and the 
slightness of his acquaintance with the world. With his 
talents and powers of observation, he could not have 
seen much of the beings who echoed this raving, with- 
out feeling for them that distrust and contempt which 
would have made him blush to think he had ever 
stretched over them the protecting shield of his genius. 
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Akin to this most lamentable trait of vulgarity, and 
indeed in some measure arising but of it, is that per- 
petual boast of his own independenee, which is 
obtruded upon the I'eaders of Burns in almost every 
page of his writings. The sentiment itself is noble, 
and it is often finely expressed — but a gentleman 
would only have expressed it, when he was insulted or 
provoked ; and would never have made it a, spon- 
taneous theme to those friends in whose estimation he 
felt that his honour stood clear. It is mixed up too 
in Burns with too fierce a tone of defiance ; and 
indicates rather the pride of a sturdy peasant, than 
the colour and natural elevation of a generous 
mind. 

The last of the symptoms of rusticity which we 
think it necessary to notice in the works of this 
extraordinary man, is that frequent mistake of mere 
exaggeration and violence, for force and sublimity, 
which has defaced so much of his prose composition, 
and given an air of heaviness and labour to a good 
deal of his serious poetry. The truth is, tliat his forta 
was in humour and in pathos — or rather in tenderness 
of feeling ; and that he has very seldom succeeded, 
either where mere wit and sprightliness, or where 
great energy and weight of sentiment were requisite. 
He had evidently a very false and crude notion of 
what constituted strength of writing ; and, instead of ■ 
that simple and brief directness which stamps the 
character of vigour upon every syllable, has gcnerall}' 
had recourse to a mere accumulation of hyperbolical 
expressions, which encumber the diction instead of 
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exalting it, and show the determination to be im- 
pressive, without the power of executing it. This 
error also we are inclined to ascribe entirely to the 
defects of his education. The value of simplicity in 
the expression of passion is a lesson, we believe, of 
nature and of genius ; — but its importance in mere 
grave and impressive writing is one of the latest 
discoveries of rhetorical experience. 

With the allowances and exceptions we have now 
stated, we think Burns entitled to the rank of a great 
and original genius. He has in all his compositions 
great force of conception, and great spirit and anima- 
tion in its expression. He has taken a large range 
through the region of Fancy, and naturalised himself 

in almost all her climates. He has great humour 

great powers of description— great pathos— and great 
discrimination of chai'acter. Almost everything that 
he says has spirit and originality, and everything that 
he says well, is characterised by a charming facility, 
which gives grace even to occasional rudeness, and 
communicates to the reader a delightful sympathy 
with the spontaneous soaring and conscious inspira- 
tion of the poet. 

Considering the reception which these works have 
met with from the public, and the long period during 
which Ae peater part of them have been in their 
possession, it may appear superfluous to say anything 
as to their characteristic or peculiar merit. Though 
the ultimate judgment of the public, however, be 
always sound, or at least decisive, as to its general 
result, it is not always very apparent upon what 
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gioiinds it lias proceeded • nnr /-• 

wha. o,i„ 3pite of whauJ has be.„ oST to 
hjns s ivorta th.re fa o,„eh to censure, as „,I1 a" 
ueb to praise; and as time has not yet separated 
s ore from its dross, it may be worth while S “am 

:: STh"oT 

to enter at a.i into m. far;:roCS2 

passoig-ess, we may venture to lay it down as nnr 

tharhirSwt?'? prose ; 

mat his Scottish compositions arc greatly to be 
piefeiied to his English ones ; and that his sono-s will 
probably ou.bVe ail bis otber productions. 
few remarks on each of these subjects will com^ 

™ voiumi 

his’ittor°Tlm m entirely of 

Zre briTsl t I?"' ‘hoy oonL-a much 

taste, and are written with far more 

appaient abour. His poetry was almost all written 

mbition His letters seem to have been nearly all 
composed as exercises, and for display. There arc 
few of them written ivith simplicity or pHinness and 
tnough natural enough as to the sentiment, theV are 
generally very strained and elaborate in the exmes 
Sion A very great proportion of them, too rdate 

dm peculiarly connected with 

Is. authoi or his correspondent, but are made im nf 

general declamation, moral reflections, and vague 
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discussions— all evidently composed for the sake of 
effect, and frequently introduced with long complaints 
of having nothing to say, and of the necessity and 
difficulty of letter-writing. 

By far the best of these compositions arc siicli as 
we should consider as exceptions from this general 
character — such as CGntain some specific information 
as to himself, or are suggested by events or observa- 
tions directly applicable to his correspondent. 

Before proceeding to take any pjarticular notice 
of his poetical- compositions, we must apprise our 
Southern readers, that all his best pieces arc written 
in Scotch ; and that it is impossible for them to form 
any adequate judgment of their merits without a 
pretty long residence among those who still use that 
language. To be able to translate the words, is but a 
small part of the knowledge that is necessary. The 
wdiole genius and idiom of the language must be 
familiar ; and the characters, and habits, and asso- 
ciations of those who speak it. We beg leave, too, in 
passing, to observe, that this Scotch is not to be con- 
sidered as a provincial dialect — the vehicle only of 
rustic vulgarity and rude local humour. It is the 
language of a whole country — long an independent 
kingdom, and still separate in laws, character, and 
manners. It is by no means peculiar to the vulgar, 
but is the common speech of the whole nation in early 
life — and with many of its most exalted and accom- 
plished individuals throughout their whole existence ; 
and if it be true that, in later times, it has been, in 
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soine measure, laid aside by the more ambitious and 
aspiring of the present generation, it is still recollected, 
even by them, as the familiar language of their child- 
hood, and of those who were the earliest objects of 
their love and veneration. It is connected, in their 
imagination, not^ only with th^^ time which is 
uniformly conceived as more pure, lofty, and simple 
than the present, but also with all the soft and bright 
colouis of lemembered childhood and domestic affec- 
tion. All its phrases conjure up images of school-day 
innocence, and sports, and friendships, which have no 
pattern in succeeding years. Add to all this, that it 
is the language of a great body of poetry, with which 
almost all Scotchmen are familiar, and in particular 
of a great multitude of songs, written with more ten- 
derness, nature, and feeling than any other lyric 
compositions that are extant ; and we may perhaps 
be allowed to say that the Scotch is, in reality, a 
highly poetical language, and that it is an ignorant, as 
well as an illiberal prejudice, which would seek to 
confound it with the barbarous dialects of Yorkshire 
or Devon. In composing his Scottish poems, there- 
fore, Burns did not make an instinctive and necessary 
use of the only dialect he could employ. The last 
letter wdiich we have quoted proves that, before he 
had penned a single couplet, he could write in the 
dialect of England with far greater purity and 
priety than nine-tenths of those who are called 
educated in that country. He wrote in Scotch 
because the wTitings -which he most aspired to imitate 
were composed in that 
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from the variations preserved by Dr. Currie, that he 
took much greater pains with the beauty and purity 
of his expressions in Scotch than in English, and, 
every one who understands both must admit, with 
infinitely better success. 

But though we have ventured to say thus much in 
praise of the Scottish poetry of Burns, we cannot 
presume to lay many specimens of it before our 
readers ; and in the few extracts we may be tempted 
make from the volumes before us, shall be guided 
more by a desire to exhibit what may be intelligibla 
all our readers, than by a feeling of what is in 
f of the highest excellence. 

We have said that Burns is almost equally dis- 
tinguished for his tenderness and his humour : — wc 
might have added, for a faculty of combining them 
both in the same subject, not altogether without 
parallel in the older poets and ballad makers, but 
already singular, we think, among modern critics. 
The passages of pure humour are entirely Scottish, 
and untranslatable. They consist in the most 
picturesque representations of life and manners, 
enlivened, and even exalted, by traits of exquisite 
sagacity, and unexpected reflection. His tenderness 
is of two sorts : that which is combined with circum- 
stances and characters of humble, and sometimes 
ludicrous simplicity ; and that which is produced by 
gloomy and distressful impressions acting on a mind 
of keen sensibility. The passages which belong to 
the former description are, we think, the most 
exquisite and original, and, in our estimation, indicate 
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the greatest and ■ most amiable turn of genius; both 
as being accompanied by fine and feeling pictures of 
humble life, and as requiring that delicacy as well as 
justness of conception, by which alone the fastidious- 
ness of an ordinary reader can be reconciled to such 
representations. The exquisite description of The 
Cottar's Saturday Night affords, perhaps, the finest 
example of this sort of pathetic. Its whole beauty 
cannot indeed be discerned but by those whom 
experience has enabled to judge of the admirable 
fidelity and completedness of the picture. 

The finest examples, however, of this simple and 
unpretending tenderness is to be found in those songs 
which are likely to transmit the name of Burns to all 
future generations. He found this delightful trait in 
the old Scottish ballads which he took for his model, 
and upon which he has improved with a felicity and 
delicacy of imitation altogether unrivalled in the 
history of literature. Sometimes it is the brief and 
simple pathos of the genuine old ballad ; as — 

* But I look to the West when I lie down to rest. 

That happy my dreams and my slumbers may be ; 

For far in the West lives he I love best, 

The lad that is dear to my baby and me.“ 

Or, as in this other specimen— 

“ Drumossie moor, Drumossie da}', 

A waefu’ day it was to me ; 

For there I lost my father dear. 

My father dear, and brethren thi-ee. 
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Sometimes it is animated with airy narrative 
adorned with images of the utmost elegance 
beauty. As a specimen taken at random, we i 
the following stanzas : — 

‘‘And aye she wrought her mammie’s wark. 

And aye she sang sae merrilie ; 

The blythest bird upon the bush 
Had ne’er a lighter heart than she. 

But hawks will rob the tender joys 
That bless the little lintwhite’s nest ; 

And frost will blight the fairest flowers, 

And love will break the soundest rest 

Young Robie was the brawest lad, 

The flower and pride of a’ the glen ; 

And he had owseit sheep, and kye, 

And wanton naigies nine or ten. 

He gaed wi’ Jeanie to the tryste, 

He danced wf Jeanie on the down ; 

And lang ere witless Jeanie wist, 

Her heart was tint, her peace was stowii. 

As in the bosom o’ the stream 

The moonbeam dwells at dewy e’en ; 

So trembling, pure, was infant love 
Within the breast o’ bonnie Jean/’ 
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Sometimes again, it is piaintive and mournful — in 
the same strain of unaffected simplicity. 


O staj^, sweet warbling wood-lark, stay, 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray ! 

A hapless lover courts thy lay, 

Thy soothing fond complaining. 

Again, again that tender part, 

That I may catch thy melting art ; 

For surely that wad touch her heart, 
Wha kills me wi’ disdaining. 

Say, was thy little mate unkind, 

And heard thee as the careless wind ? 
Oh, nocht but love and sorrow join’d 
Sic notes o* woe would wauken. 

Thou tell’st o’ never-ending care j 
O’ speechless grief, and dark despair ; 
For pity’s sake, sweet bird, nae mair 1 
Or my poor heart is broken I” 


We shall conclude with two general remarks the 

one national, the other critical. The first is, that it 
is impossible to read the productions of Burns, along 
with Ills history, without, forming a higher idea of 
the intelligence, taste, and accomplishments of the 
peasantry, than most of those in the higher ranks are 
disposed to entertain. Without meaning to deny 
that he himself was endowed with rare and extra- 
ordinary gifts of genius and fancy, it is evident, from 
the whole details of his history, as well as from the 
letters of his brother, and the testimony of Mr. 
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Murdoch and others to the character of his father, 
that the whole family, and many of their associates, 
who have never emerged from the native obscurity 
of their condition, possessed talents, and taste, and 
intelligence, which are little suspected to lurk in those 
humble retreats. His epistles to brother poets, in the 
rank of farmers and shopkeepers in the adjoining 
villages — the existence of a book society and debat- 
ing club among persons of that description, and 
many other incidental traits in his sketches of his 
youthful companions — all contribute to show, that 
not only good sense, and enlightened morality, but 
literature, and talents for speculation, are far more 
generally diffused, in society than is generally im- 
agined; and that the delights and the benefits of 
these generous and humanising pursuits, are by no 
means confined to those whom leisure and affluence 
have courted to their enjoyment That much of this 
is peculiar to Scotland, and may be properly referred 
to our excellent institutions for parochial education, 
and to the. natural sobriety and prudence of our 
nation, may certainly be allowed; but we have no 
doubt that there is a good deal of the same principle 
in England, and that the actual intelligence of the 
lower orders will be found, there also, very far to 
exceed the ordinary estimates of their superiors. It 
is pleasing to know, that the sources of rational 
enjoyment are so widely disseminated ; and, in a free 
country, it is comfortable to think that so great a 
proportion of the people is able to appreciate the 
advantages of its condition, and fit to be relied on in 
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all emergencies where steadiness and iotelligeriGe may 
be required. 

Our other remark is of a more limited application, 
and is addressed chiefly to the followers and patrons 
of that new school of poetry, against which we have 
thought it our duty to neglect no opportunity of 
testifying. Those gentlemen are outrageous for 
simplicit}/ ; and we beg leave to recommend to them 
the simplicity of Burns. He has copied the spoken 
language of passion and affection, with infinitely 
more fidelity than they have ever clone, on all 
occasions which properly admitted of such adapta- 
tion; but he has not rejected the helps of elevated 
language and habitual associations, nor debased his 
composition by an affectation of babyish interjec- 
tions, and all the puling expletives of an old nursery- 
maid’s vocabulary. They may look long enough 
among his nervous and manly lines before they find 
any Good lacks Dear hearts! ” — or ‘‘As a body 
may say,” in them; or any stuff about dancing daffo- 
dils and sister Emmelines. Let them think with 
what infinite contempt the powerful mind of Burns 
would have perused the story of Alice Fell and her 
duffle cloak — of Andrew Jones and the half-crown — 
or of Little Dan without breeches and his thievish 
grandfather. Let them contrast their own fantastical 
personages of hysterical schoolmasters and senten- 
tious leech-gatherers, with the authentic rustics of 
Burns’s Cottar's Saturday Nighty and his inimitable 
songs ; and reflect on the different reception which 
these personifications have met with from the public 
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Though they will not be reclaimed from their puny 
affectations by the example of their learned predeces- 
sors, they may, perhaps, submit to be admonished by 
a skf-taught and illiterate poet, who drew from 
Nature far more directly than they can do, and pro- 
duced something so much liker the admired copies of 
the masters whom they have abjured, 

Francis Jeffrey. 


The Edinburgh Review^ August iSxo* 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. ' A POEM. 

By WALTER SCOTL 
Sec 07 id Ediiio 7 t, 434 1810. 

Mr. Scott, though living in an age unusually pro- 
lific of original poetry, has manifestly outstripped all 
his competitors in the race of popularity ; and stands 
already upon a height to which no other writer has 
attained in the memory of any one now alive. We 
doubt, indeed, whether any English poet evei^ had so 
many of his books sold, or so many of his verses read 
and admired by such a multitude of persons, in so 
short a time. We are credibly informed, that nearly 
thirty thousand copies of The Lay have been already 
disposed of in this country; and that the demand 
for Marmion and the poem now before us has been 
still more considerable — a circulation, we believe, 
altogether without example, in the case of a bulky 
work, not addressed to the bigotry of the mere mob, 
either religious or political. 

A popularity so universal is a pretty sure proof of 
extraordinary merit — a far surer one, we readily 
admit, than would be afforded by any praises of ours; 
and, therefore, though we pretend to be privileged, in 
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ordinary cases, to foretell the ultimate reception of all 
claims on public admiration, our function may be 
thought to cease, where the event is already so certain 
and conspicuous. As it is a sore thing, however, to 
be deprived of our privileges on so important an 
occasion, we hope to be pardoned for insinuating 
that, even in such a case, the office of the critic may 
not be altogether superfluous. Though the success of 
the author be decisive, and likely to be permanent, it 
still may not be without its use to point out, in con- 
sequence of what, and in spite of what, he has 
succeeded ; nor altogether uninstructive to trace the 
precise limits of the connection which, even in this 
dull world, indisputably subsists between success and 
desert, and to ascertain how far unexampled popu- 
larity implies unrivalled talent. 

As it is the object of poetry to give pleasure, it 
seems to be a pretty safe conclusion that that poetry 
must be the best which gives the greatest pleasure to 
the greatest number of persons. Yet we must pause 
a little, before we give our assent to so plausible a 
proposition. It would not be quite correct, we fear, 
to say that those^ are invariably the best judges who 
are most easily pleased. The great multitude, even 
of the reading world, must necessarily be uninstructed 
and injudicious; and will frequently be found, not 
only to derive pleasure from what is worthless in finer 
eyes, but to be quite insensible to those beauties 
which afford the most exquisite delight to more cul- 
tivated understandings. True pathos and sublimity 
will indeed charm every one; but, out of this 
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iofty sphere, we are pretty well convinced that 
the poetry which appears most perfect to a very 
lefiued taste, will not turn out to be very popular 
poetry. 

This, indeed, is saying nothing more than that the 
Oldinary readers of poetry have not a very refined 
taste ; and that they are often insensible to many of 
its highest beauties, while they still more frequently 
mistake its imperfections for excellence. The fact, 
when stated in this simple way, commonly excites 
neither opposition nor surprise ; and yet, if it be 
asked, why the taste of a few individuals, who do 
not perceive beauty where many others perceive it, 
should be exclusively dignified with the name of a 
good taste ; or why poetry, which gives pleasure to 
a very great number of readers, should be thought 
infeiioi to that which pleases a much smaller number, 
—the answer, perhaps, may not be quite so ready as 
might have been expected from the alacrity of our 
assent to the first proposition. That there is a good 
answer to be given, however, we entertain no doubt ; 
and if that which w'e are about to offer should not 
appear very clear or satisfactory, we must submit to 
have it thought that the fault is not altogether in the 
subject 

In the first place, then, it should be remembered 
that though the taste of very good judges is necessarily 
the taste of a few, it is implied in their description 
that they are persons eminently qualified by natural 
sensibility, and long experience and reflection, to 
perceive all beauties that really exist, as well as to 
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settle the relative value and importance of all the 
dififerent sorts of beauty — they are in that very state^ 
in short, to which all who are in any degree capable 
of tasting those refined pleasures would certainly 
arrive, if their sensibility were increased, and their 
experience and reflection enlarged. It is difficult, 
therefore, in following out the ordinary analogies of 
language, to avoid considering them as in the right, 
and calling their taste the true and the just one, when 
it appears that it is such as is uniformly produced by 
the cultivation of those faculties upon which all our 
perceptions of taste so obviously depend. It is to be 
considered also that though it be the end of poetry to 
please, one of the parties whose pleasure, and whose 
notions of excellence will always be primarily con- 
sulted in its composition, is the poet himself, and as 
he must necessarily be more cultivated than the great 
body of his readers, the presumption is that he will 
always belong, comparatively speaking, to the class 
of good judges, and endeavour, consequently, to 
produce that sort of excellence which is likely to 
meet with ihdr approbation. When authors, and 
those of whose suffrages authors are ambitious, thus 
conspire to fix upon the same standard of what is 
good in taste and composition, it is easy to see how it 
should come to bear this name in society, in preference 
to what might afford more pleasure to individuals of 
less influence. Besides all this, it is obvious that it 
must be infinitely more difficult to produce anything 
conformable to this exalted standard, than merely to 
fall in with the current of popular taste. To attain 
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the former object, it is necessary, for the most part, to 
understand thoroughly all the feelings and associa- 
tions that are modified or created by cultivation — ^to 
accomplish the latter, it will often be sufficient merely 
to have observed the course of familiar preferences. 
Success, however, is rare, in proportion as it is difficult; 
and it is needless to say what a vast addition rarity 
makes to value, — or how exactly our admiration at 
success is proportioned to our sense of the difficulty of 
the undertaking. 

Such seem to be the most general and immediate 
causes of the apparent paradox, of reckoning that 
which pleases the greatest number as inferior to that 
which pleases the few ; and such the leading grounds 
for fixing the standard of excellence, in a question of 
mere feeling and gratification, by a different rule than 
that of the quantity of gratification produced. With 
regard to some of the fine arts — for the distinction 
between popular and actual merit obtains in them all — 
there are no other reasons perhaps to be assigned ; and 
in music, for example, when we have said that it is the 
authority of those who are best qualified by nature 
and study, and the difficulty and rarity of the attain- 
ment, that entitles certain exquisite performances to 
rank higher than others that give far more general 
delight, we have probably said all that can be said in 
explanation of this mode of speaking and judging. 
In poetry, however, and in some other departments, 
this familiar, though somewhat extraordinary rule of 
estimation, is justified by other considerations. 

As it is the cultivation of natural and perhaps 
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universal capacities that produces that refined taste 
which takes away our pleasure in vulgar excellence, 
so, it is to be considered, that there is an universal 
tendency to the propagation of such a taste; and that, 
in times tolerably favourable to human happiness, 
there is a continual progress and improvement in this, 
as in the other faculties of nations and large assemblies 
of men. The number of intelligent judges may 
therefore be regarded as perpetually on the increase. 
The inner circle, to which, the poet delights chiefly to 
pitch his voice, is perpetually enlarging, and looking 
to that great futurity to wlikli his ambition is 
constantly directed, it may be found that thp most 
refined style of composition to which he can attain, 
will be, at the last, the most extensively and per- 
manently popular. This holds true, we think, with 
regard to all the productions of art that are open to 
the inspection of any considerable part of the com- 
munity; but with regard to poetry in particular, there 
is one circumstance to be attended to, that renders 
this conclusion peculiarly safe, and goes far indeed to 
reconcile the taste of the multitude with that of more 
•cultivated judges. 

As it seems difficult to conceive that mere cultiva- 
tion should either absolutely create or utterly destroy* 
any natural capacity of enjoyment, it is not easy to 
suppose, that the qualities which delight the unin- 
structed should be substantially different from those 
which give pleasure to the enlightened. They may 
be arranged according to a different scale — and cer- 
tain shades and accompaniments may be more or 
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less indispensable; but the qualities in a poem that 
give most pleasure to the refined and fastidious critic 
are in substance, nve believe, the very same that 
delight the most injudicious of its admirers ;_and the 
TCiy wide difference which exists between their usual 
cs mates, may be in a' great degree accounted for,, by 
considering, that the one judges absolutelv, and the 
othei lelatively— that the one attends only to the 
intrinsic qualities of the ewr/iy while the other refers 
more immediately to the merit of the author. The 
most popular passages in popular poetry are, in fact 
^or the most part very beautiful and striking ; yet they 
aic veiy often such passages as could never be ven- 
tured on ^by any writer who aimed at the praise of 
the judicious; and this, for the obvious reason, that 
they are trite and hackneyed-that they have been 
icpeamd till they have lost all grace and propriety 
^ and instead of exalting the imagination with the 
impression of original genius or creative fancy they 
only nauseate and offend by the association of paltry 
plagiarism and impuden't inanity. It is only, however 
on those who have read and remembered the orio-inal 
passages, and tlieir better imitations, that this effect is 
produced. To the ignorant and the careless, the twen- 
tieth imitation has all the charm of an original; and 
that which oppresses the more experienced reader with 
weariness and disgust, rouses them with all the force 
and vivacity of novelty. It is not, then, because the 
ornaments of popular poetry are deficient in intrinsic 
worth and beauty, that they are slighted by the critical 
reader, but because he at once recognises them to be 
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stolen, and perceives that they are arranged without 
taste or congruity. In his indignation at the dis- 
honesty, and his contempt for the poverty of the 
collector, he overlooks altogether the value of what 
he has collected, or remembers it only as an aggrava- 
tion of his offence — as converting larceny into sacri- 
lege, and adding the guilt of profanation to the folly 
of unsuitable finery. There are other features, no 
doubt, that distinguish the idols of vulgar adnairation 
from the beautiful exemplars of pure taste ; but this 
is so much the most characteristic and remarkable, 
that we know no way in which we could so shortly 
describe the poetry that pleases the multitude and 
displeases the select few, as by saying that it con- 
sisted of all the most known and most brilliant parts 
of the most celebrated authors — of a splendid and 
unmeaning accumulation of those images and phrases 
which had long charmed every reader in the works of 
their original inventors. 

The justice of these remarks will probably be at 
once admitted by all who have attended to the history 
and effects of what may be called poetical diction in 
general, or even of such particular phrases and 
epithets as have been indebted to their beauty for 
too great a notoriety. Our associations with all this 
class of expressions, which have become trite only in 
consequence of their intrinsic excellence, now suggest 
to us no ideas but those of school-boy imbecility and 
childish affectation. We look upon them merely as 
the common, hired, and tawdry trappings of all who 
wish to put on, for the hour, the masquerade habit of 
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poetry ; and, instead of receiving from them any kind 
of delight or emotion, do not even distinguish or 
attend to the signification of the words of which they 
consist. The ear is so palled with their repetition, 
and so accustomed to meet with them as the habitual 
expletives of the lowest class of versifiers, that they 
come at last to pass over it without exciting any sort 
of concep^^ion whatever, and are not even so much 
attended to as to expose their most gross incoherence 
or inconsistency to detection. It is of this quality 
that Swift has availed himself in so remarkable a 
manner, in his famous ^‘Song by a person of quality,'’ 
which consists entirely in a selection of some of the 
most trite and well-sounding phrases and epithets in 
the poetical lexicon, strung together without any kind 
of meaning or consistency, and yet so disposed as to 
have been perused, perhaps by one-half of their 
readers, without any suspicion of the deception. 
Most of those phrases, however, which had thus 
become sickening, and almost insignificant, to the 
intelligent readers of poetry in the days of Queen 
Anne, are in themselves beautiful and expressive, 
and, no doubt, retain much of their native grace in 
those ears that have not been alienated by their 
repetition. 

But it is not merely from the use of much excellent 
diction, that a modern poet is thus debarred by the 
lavishness of his predecessors. There is a certain 
range of subjects and characters, and a certain 
manner and tone, vdiich were probably in their origin 
as graceful and attractive, which have been proscribed 
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by the same dread of imitation, . It would be too 
long to enter, in this place, into any detailed examina- 
tion of the peculiarities — originating chiefly in this 
source — which distinguish ancient from modern 
poetry. It may be enough just to remark, that, as 
the elements of poetical emotion are necessarily 
limited, so it was natural for those who first sought to 
excite it, to avail themselves of those subjects, situa- 
tions, and images that were most obviously calculated 
to produce that eflect, and to assist them by the use 


of all those aggravating circumstances that most 
readily occurred as likely to heighten their operation. 


In this way, they got possession of all the choice 
materials of their art ; and working without fear of 
comparisons, fell naturally into a free and graceful 
style of execution, at the same time that the pro- 
fusion of their resources made them somewhat 
careless and inexpert in their application. After 
poets were in a very different situation. They could 
neither take the most natural and general topics of 
interest, nor treat them with the ease and indifference 
of those who had the whole store at their command — 
because this was precisely what had been already 
done by those who had gone before them ; and they 
were therefore put upon various expedients for 
attaining their object, and yet preserving their claim 
to ' originality. Some of them set themselves to 
observe and delineate both characters and external 
objects with greater minuteness and fidelity — and 
others to analyse more carefully the mingling passions 
of the heart, and to feed and cherish a more limited 
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train of emotion through a longer and more artful 
career— while a third sort distorted both nature and 
passion according to some fantastical theory of their 
own, or took such a narrow corner of each, and 
dissected it with such curious and microscopic 
accuracy, that its original form was no longer 
discernible by the eyes of the uninstructed. In this 
way Ave think that modern poetry has both been 
enriched with more exquisite pictures, and deeper 
and more sustained strains of pathetic, than were 
known to the less elaborate artists of antiquity; at 
the same time that it has been defaced with more 
affectation, and loaded wdth far more intricacy. But 
whether they failed or succeeded— and whether they 
distinguished themselves from their predecessors by 
faults or by excellences, the later poets, we conceive, 
must be admitted to have alinost always written in 
a more constrained and narrow manner than their 
originals, and to have departed farther from what was 
obvious, easy, and natural. Modern poetry, in this 
respect, may be compared, perhaps without any great 
impropriety, to modern sculpture. It is greatly 
inferior to the ancient in freedom, grace, and 
simplicity ; but, in return, possesses a more decided 
cxpi-ession, and more fine finishing of less suitable 
embellishments. 

Whatever may be gained or lost, however, by this 
change of manner, it is obvious that poetry must 
become less popular by means of it. The most 
natural and obvious manner is always the most 
taking, — and whatever costs the author much pains 
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and labour is usually found to require a corre- 
sponding effort on the part of the reader, which all 
readers are not disposed to make. That they who 
seek to be original by means of affectation, should 
revolt more by their affectation than they attract by 
their originality, is just and natural; but even the 
nobler devices that win the suffrages of the judicious 
by their intrinsic beauty, as well as their novelty, are 
extremely apt to repel the multitude, and to obstruct 
the popularity of some of the most exquisite pro- 
ductions of genius. The beautiful but minute 
delineations of such admirable observers as Crabbe 
or Cowper, are apt to appear tedious to those who 
take no interest in their subjects, and no concern 
about their art and the refined, deep, and sustained 
pathetic of Campbell, is still more apt to be mistaken 
for monotony and languor, by those who are either 
devoid of sensibility, or impatient of quiet reflection. 
The most popular style undoubtedly is that which 
has great variety and brilliancy, rather than exquisite 
finish in its images and descriptions, and which 
touches lightly on many passions, without raising any 
so high as to transcend the comprehension of ordinary 
mortals, or dwelling on it so long as to exhaust their 
patience. ' ' ■ " ■ ' ■ 

Whether Mr. Scott holds the same opinion with us 
upon these matters, and has intentionally conformed 
his practice to this theory — or whether the peculiarities 
in his compositions have been produced merely by 
following out the natural bent of his genius, we do not 
presume to determine ; but that he has actually made 
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use of all our recipes for popularity we think very 
evident, and conceive, that few things are more curious 
than the singular skill, or good fortune, with which he 
has reconciled his claims on the favour of the multi- 
tude, with his pretensions to more select admiration. 
Confident in the force and originality of his own 
genius, he has not been afraid to avail himself of 
commonplaces both of diction and of sentiment, 
whenever they appeared to be beautiful or impressive 
—using them, however, at all times with the skill and 
spirit of an inventor; and quite certain that he could 
not be mistaken for a plagiarist or imitator, he has 
made free use of that great treasury of characters, 
images, and expressions which had been accumulated 
by the most celebrated of his predecessors — at the 
same time that the rapidity of his transitions, the 
novelty of his combinations, and the spirit and variety 
of his own thoughts and inventions, show plainly that 
he was a borrower from anything but poverty, and 
took only what he could have given if he had ’been 
born in an earlier generation. The great secret of his 
popularity, however, and the leading characteristic of 
his poetry, appear to us to consist evidently in this, 
that he has made more use of common topics, images, 
and expressions, than any original poet of later times; 
and ^ at ^ the same time displayed more genius and 
originality than any recent author who has worked in 
the same materials. By the latter peculiarity he has 
entitled himself to the admiration of every description 
of readers by the former, he is recommended in an 
especial manner to the inexperienced, at the hazard 
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of some little offence to the more cultivated and 
fastidious. 

In the choice of his subjects, for example, he does 
not attempt to interest merely by fine observation or 
pathetic sentiment, but takes the assistance of a story, 
and enlists the reader’s curiosity among his motives 
for attention. Then his characters are all selected 
from the most commow drainafis pcrsonce of poetry 
— kings, warriors, knights, outlaA^'S, nuns, minstrels, 
secluded damsels, wizards, and true lovers. He never 
ventures to cany us into the cottage of the peasant, 
like Crabbe or CowiDer ; nor into the bosom of 
domestic privac}', like Campbell ; nor among creatures 
of the imagination, like Southey or Darwin. Sucli 
personages, we readily admit, are not in themselves 
so interesting or striking as those to whom Mr. Scott 
has devoted himself ; but they are far less familiar in 
poetry, and are therefore more likely, perhaps, to 
engage the attention of those to whom poetry is 
familiar. In the management of the passions, again, 
Mr. Scott appears to us to have pursued the same 
popular and comparatively easy course. He has 
rai.sed all the most familiar and poetical emotions by 
the most obvious aggravations, and in the most com- 
pendious and judicious way. He has dazzled the 
reader with the splendour, and even warmed him 
with the transient beat of various affections ; but he 
has nowhere fairly kindled him with enthusiasm, or 
melted him into tenderness. Writing for the world 
at large, he has wisely abstained from attempting to 
raise any passion to a height to which worldly people 
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could not be transported, and contented himself with 
giving his reader the chance of feeling, as a brave, 
kind, and affectionate gentleman should often feel in 
the ordinary course of his existence, without trying to 
breathe into him either that lofty enthusiasm which 
disdains the ordinary business ' and amusements of 
life, or that quiet and deep sensibility which unfits 
tor all its pursuits. With regard to diction and 
imagery too, it is quite obvious that Mr. Scott has not 
aimed at writing either in a pure or a very consistent 
style. He seems to have been anxious only to strike, 
and to be easily and universally understood, and for 
this purpose to have culled the most glittering and 
conspicuous expressions of the most popular authors, 
and to have interwoven them in splendid confusion 
with his own nervous diction and irregular versifica- 
tion. Indifferent whether he coins or borroivs, and 
drawing with equal freedom on his memory and his 
imagination, he goes boldly forward, in full reliance 
on a never-failing abundance ; and dazzles, with his 
richness and variety, even those who are most apt to 
be offended with his glare and irregularity. There is 
nothing, in Mr. Scott, of the severe and majestic style of 

Milton — or of the terse and fine composition of Pope 

orof the elaborate elegance and melodyof Campbell— or 
even of the flowing and redundant diction of Southey. 
But there is a medley of bright images and glowing 
words, set carelessly and loosely together — a diction 
tinged successively with the careless richness of 
Shakespeare, the harshness and antique simplicity of 
the old romances, the homeliness of vulgar ballads 
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atul anecdotes, and the sentimental glitter of the most 
modern poetiy — passing from the bordeis of the 
ludicrous to those of the sublime — alternately minute 
and energetic — sometimes artificial, and frequently 
negligent — but always full of spirit and vivacity 
abounding in images that are striking, at first siglit, 
to minds of every contexture~and never expressing a 
sentiment which it can cost the most ordinary reader 
any exertion to comprehend. 

Such seem to be the leading qualities that have 
contributed to Mr. Scotf s popularity ; and as some 
of them arc obviously of a kind to diminish his merit 
in the eyes of more fastidious judges, it is but fair to 
complete this view of his peculiarities by a hasty 
notice of such of them as entitle him to unqualified 
admiration — and here it is impossible not to be struck 
with that vivifying spirit of strength and animation 
which pervades all the inequalities of his composition, 
and keeps constantly on the mind of the reader the 
impression of great power, spirit, and intrepidity. 
There is nothing cold, creeping, or feeble, in all Mr. 
Scotfs poetry — no laborious littleness, or puling 
classical affectation. He has his failures, indeed, like 
other people; but he always attempts vigorously ; and 
never fails in his immediate object without accom- 
plishing something 'far beyond the reach of an 
ordinary writer. Even when he wanders from- the 
paths of pure taste, he leaves behind him the foot- 
steps of a powerful genius ; and moulds the most 
humble of his materials into a form worthy of a 
nobler substance. Allied to this inherent vigour and 
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finimation, and in a great degree derived from it, is 
that air of facility and freedom, which adds so peculiar 
agiace to most of Mr. Scott’s compositions. There 
is certainly no living poet whose works seem to come 
from him with so much ease, or who so seldom 
appears to labour, even in the most burdensome parts 
of his ^ performance. He seems, indeed, never to 
think either of himself or his reader, but to bo com- 
pletely identified and lost in the personages with 
whom he is occupied ; and the attention of the reader 
is consequently either transferred, unbroken, to their 
adventuies, or, if it glance back for a moment to the 
authoi, it is only to think how much more might be 
done, by putting forth that strength at full, which has, 
without effort, accomplished so many wonders. It is 
owing partly to these qualities, and partly to the 
gi eat variety of his style, that Mr. Scott is much less 
frequently tedious than any other bulky poet with 
whom we are acquainted. His store of images is so 
copious, that he never dwells upon one long enough 
to produce weariness in the I'eader; and even where 
he deals in borrowed or in tawdry wares, the rapidity 
of his transitions, and the transient glance with which 
he is satisfied as to each, leave the critic no time to be 
offended, and hurry him forward along with the multi- 
tude enchanted with the brilliancy of the exhibition. 
Thus the very frequency of his deviations from pure 
taste, comes, in some sort, to constitute their apology, 
and the profusion and variety of his faults to afford a 
new proof of his genius. 

These, we think, are the general characteristics of 
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Mr. Scott’s poetiy. Among his minor peculiarities, we 
might notice his singular talent for description, and 
especially for the description of scenes abounding in 
motion or action of any kind. In this department, 
indeed, we conceive him to be almost without a rival, 
either among modern or ancient poets ; and the char- 
acter and process of his descriptions are as extraordi- 
nary as their effect is astonishing. He places before 
the e3/es of his readers a more distinct and complete 
picture, perhaps, than any other artist ever presented 
by mere words ; and yet he does not enumerate all 
the visible parts of the subject with any degree of 
minuteness, nor confine himself, any means, to what 
is visible. The singular merit of his delineations, on 
the contrary, consists in this, that, with a few bold and 
abrupt strokes, he finishes a most spirited outline — and 
then instantly kindles it by the sudden light and 
colour of some moral affection. There are none ot 
his fine descriptions, accordingly, which do not derive 
a great part of their clearness and picturesque effect, 
as well as their interest, from the quantity of character 
and moral expression which is thus blended with 
their details, and which, so far from interrupting the 
conception of the external object, very powerfully 
stimulate the fancy of the reader to complete it; and 
give a grace and a spirit to the whole representation, 
of which we do not know where to look for any other 
example. 

Another very striking peculiarity in Mr. Scott’s 
poetry, is the air of freedom and nature which he has 
contrived to impart to most of his distinguished 
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characters ; and with which no poet more modern 
than Shakespeare has ventured to represent per- 
sonages of such dignity. We do not allude here 
merely to the genuine familiarity and homeliness of 
many of his scenes and dialogues, but to that air of 
gaiety and playfulness in. which persons of high rank 
seem, from time immemorial, to have thought it 
necessary to array, not their courtesy only, but their 
generosity and their hostility. This tone of good 
society, Mr, Scott has shed over his higher characters 
with great grace and effect ; and has, in this way, not 
only made his representations much more faithful and 
true to nature, but has very agreeably relieved the 
monotony of that tragic solemnity which ordinary 
writers appear to think indispensable to the dignity of 
poetical heroes and heroines. We are not sure, how- 
ever, whether he has not occasionally exceeded a little 
in the use of this ornament; and given, now and then, 
too coquetish and trifling a tone to discussions of 
great interest 

Mr. Scott has many other characteristic excellences; 
but we have already detained our readers too long 
with this imperfect sketch of his poetical character, 
and must proceed, without further delay, to give them 
some account of the work which is now before us. 
Of this, upon the whole, we are inclined to think more 
highly than of either of his former publications. We 
are more sure, however, that it has fewer faults, than 
that it has greater beauties ; and- as its beauties bear 
a strong resemblance to those with which the public 
has already been made familiar in these celebrated 
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\\'orks, we should not be kirprised if its popularity 
were less splendid and remarkable. For pur own 
parts, howc\-er, we are of opinion that it will be 
oftener read hereafter than cither of them ; and that, 
if it had appeared first in the series, their reception 
would have been less favourable than that which it 
has experienced. It is more polished in its diction, 
and more regular in its versification ; the story is 
constructed with infinitely more skill and address ; 
there is a greater proportion of pleasing and tender 
passages, with much less antiquarian detail ; and, 
upon the whole, a larger variety of characters more 
artfully and judiciously contrasted. There is nothing 
so fine, perhaps, as the battle in Marmmt— or so 
picturesque as some of the scattered sketches in the 
Lay; but there is a richness and a spirit in the whole 
piece which does not pervade either of these poems — 
a profusion of incident, and a shifting brilliancy of 
colouring, that reminds us of the witchery of Ariosto 
— and a constant elasticity, and occasional energy, 
which seem to belong more peculiarly to the author 
now before us. 

That the story, upon the whole, is well digested 
and happily carried on, is evident from the hold it 
keeps of the reader’s attention through every part of 
its progress. It has the fault, indeed, of all stories 
that turn upon an anagnorisis or recognition, that the 
curiosity which is excited during the first reading is 
extinguished for ever when we arrive at the discovery. 
This, however, is an objection which may be made, in 
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some degree, to almost every story of interest ; and 
wc must say for Mr. Scott that liis secret is very 
discreetly kept, and very felicitously revealed, II we 
were to scrutinise the fable with malicious severity, 
wc might also remark that Malcolm Graeme has too 
insignificant a part assigned him, considering the 
favour in which he is held both by Ellen and the 
author; and that, in bringing out the shaded and 
imperfect character of Roderick Dhu as a contrast to 
the purer virtue of his rival, Mr. Scott seems to have 
fallen into tlie common error of making him more 
interesting than he whose virtues he was intended to 
set off, and converted the villain of the piece in some 
measure into its hero. A modern poet, however, may 
perhaps be pardoned for an error of which Milton 
himself is thought not to have kept clear, and for 
which there seems so natural a cause, in the difference 
between poetical and amiable characters. There are 
several improbabilities, too, in the story, which might 
disturb a scrupulous reader. Allowing that the king 
of Scotland might have twice disappeared for several 
days, without exciting any disturbance or alarm in his 
courtiers, it is certainly rather extraordinary that 
neither the Lady Margaret, nor old Ailan-bane, nor 
any of the attendants at the isle, should have recog- 
nised his person ; and almost as wonderful, that he 
should have found any difficulty in discovering the 
family of his entertainer. There is something rather 
awkward, too, in the sort of blunder or misiinder- 
standiiig (for it is no more) which gives occasion to 
Sir Roderick's gathering and all its consequences ; 
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nor can any machinery be concei\'ed more clumsy 
tor effcctinjj the deli\'erance of a distressed hero 
than the introduction of a mad woman, who, without 
knowing- or caring about the wanderer, warns him, 
bj’ a song, to take care of the ambush that was set 
for him. The maniacs of poetry have indeed had a 
prescriptive right to be musical, since the days of 
Ophelia downwards ; but it is rather a rash extension 
of this privilege to make them sing good sense, and to 
make sensible people be guided by them. 

Before taking leave of the fable, we must be pei*- 
mitted to express our disappointment and regret 
at finding the general cast of the characters and 
incidents so much akin to those of Mr. Scott’s former 
publications. When we heard that the author of 
the Lay and of Marmion was employed upon a 
Highland story, we certainly , expected to be intro- 
duced to a new creation, and to bid farewell, for a 
while, to knights, squires, courtiers, and chivalry;— but 
here they are all upon us again, in tlieir old characters, 

and nearly in their old costume. The same age the 

same sovereign — the same manners — the same ranks 
of society— the same tone, both for courtesy and for 
defiance. Loch Katrine, indeed, is more pictui'esque 
than St Mary’s Loch; and Roderick Dhu and his 
clan have some features of novelty ; — but the Douglas 
and the king are the leading personages ; and the 
whole interest of the story turns upon persons and 
events having precisely the same character and 
gtneial aspect with those which gave their peculiar 
colour to the former poems. It is honourable to Mr, 
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Scott’s genius, no doubt, that he has been able to 
interest the public so deeply with; this third present- 
ment of the same chivalrous scenes ; but we cannot 
help thinking, that both his glory and our gratification 
u'ould have been greater, if he had changed his hand 
more completely, and actually given us a true Celtic 
story, with all its drapery and accompaniments in a 
corresponding style of decoration. 

oiicii a subject, we are persuaded, lias very 'great 
capabilities, and only wants to be introduced to 
public notice by such a hand as Mr. Scott’s, to make 
a still more powerful impression than he has already 
effected by the resurrection of the tales of romance. 
There are few persons, we believe, of any degree of 
poetical susceptibility, who have wandered among the 
secluded valleys of the Highlands, and contemplated 

the singular people by whom they are still tenanted 

with their love of music and of song — ^their hardy 
and irregular life, so unlike the unvarying toils of the 

Saxon mechanic— their devotion to their chiefs then- 

wild and lofty traditions— their national enthusiasm— 

the melancholy grandeur of the scenes they inhabit 

and the multiplied superstitions which still linger 
among them — without feeling that there is no exist- 
ing people so well adapted for the purposes of poetry, 
■or so capable of furnishing the occasions of nevv 
and striking inventions. The great and continued 
popularity of Macpherson’s Ossian (though dis- 
credited as a memorial of antiquity, at least as much 
as is wan-anted by any evidence now before the 
public), proves how very fascinating a fabric might be 
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raised upon that foundation by a more powerful or 
judicious hand. That celebrated translation, though 
defaced with the most childish and disgusting atiecta- 
tions, still charms with occasional gleams of a 
tenderness beyond all other tenderness, and a 
sublimity of a new character of dreariness and 
elevation ; and, though patched with pieces of the 
most offensive plagiarism, still maintains a tone of 
originality which has recommended it in every nation 
of the civilised wmrld. The cultivated literati of 
England, indeed, are struck with the affectation and 
the plagiarism, and renounce the whole work as 
tawdry and factitious; but the vulgar at home, and 
almost ail classes of readers abroad, to whom those 
defects are less perceptible, still continue to admire ;; 
and few of our classical poets have so sure and regular 
a sale, both in our own and in other languages, as the 
singular collection to which we have just alluded. A 
great part of its charm, we think, consists in the 
novelty of its Celtic characters and scenery, and their 
singular aptitude for poetic combinations ; and there- 
fore it is that we are persuaded, that if Mr. Scott's 
powerful and creative genius were to be turned in 
good earnest to such a subject, something might be 
produced still more impressive and original than even 
this age has yet witnessed. 

We must now take an abrupt leave of Mr. Scott by 
expressing our hope, and tolerably confident expecta- 
tion, of soon meeting with him again. That he may 
injure liis popularity by the mere profusion of his 
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publications is no doubt possible, though many of 
the most celebrated poets have been among the most 
voluminous; but that the public must gain by this 
liberality, does not seem to admit of any question. If 
our poetical treasures were increased by the publica- 
tion of Marmion and the La(^ of the Lake, notwith- 
standing the existence of great faults in both these 
works, it is evident that we should be still richer if we 
possessed fifty poems of the same merit ; and, there- 
fore, it is for our interest, whatever it may be as to 
Iiis, that their author’s muse should continue as 
prolific as she has hitherto been. If Mr. Scott will 
only vary his subjects a little more, indeed, we think 
we might engage to ensure his own reputation 
against any material injury from their rapid parturi- 
tion ; and, as we entertain very great doubts whether 
much greater pains would enable him to write much 
better poetry, we would rather have two beautiful 
poems, with the present qtianium of faults, than one 
with only one-tenth part less alloy. He will always 
be a poet, we fear, to whom the fastidious will make 
great objections; but he may easily find, in his 
popularity, a compensation for their scruples. He 
has the jury hollow in his favour; and though the 
court may think that its directions have not been 
sufficiently attended to, it will not quarrel with the 
werdict",'"' 
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DE 'UALLEMAGNE. 

Par Madame la Baronne de STAEL-HoLSTEm. 

3 Sm London! y iBi 3, 

Most of our readers know that this work was sup- 
pressed at Paris about three years ago, after having 
passed through a rigorous examination by censors. 
The history of the examination and suppression, and 
the letter from the Minister of Police, given in the 
Preface, are extremely curious. They are character- 
istical of Napoleon’s government, and documents for 
the general history of tyranny over literature. But it 
is the smallest distinction of this work, that it is the 
first of suppressed books. On other occasions, the 
circumstances of the publication would be the most 
interesting part of the book ; but the intrinsic and 
permanent importance of Madame de Stael’s work 
immediately brings us to the consideration of the 
subject 

Till the middle of the eighteenth century Germany 
was, in one important respect, singular among the 
great nations of Ghristendom. She had attained a 
high rank in Europe by discoveries and inventions, by 
science, by abstract speculation as well as positive 
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knowledge, by the genius and the art of war, 
and above all by the theological revolution, which 
unfettered the understanding in one part of Europe, 
arid loosened its chains in the other. But she was 
without a national literature, The country of 
Guttenberg, of Copernicus, of Luther, of Kepler, 
and of Leibnitz, had no writer in her own language, 
V hose name was known to the neighbouring nations, 
German captains and statesmen, philosophers and 
scholars, were celebrated; but German writers were 
unknown. The nations of the south indeed seemed 
to slumber. Those of the Spanish peninsula formed 
the exact contrast to Germany. She had every mark 
of mental cultivation but a vernacular literature. 
They, since the Reformation, had ceased to exercise 
their reason ; and they retained only their poets, 
whom they were content to admire, without daring 
anj'' longer to emulate. In Italy, Metastasio was the 
only renowned poet ; and sensibility to the arts of 
design had survived genius. But the monuments of 
ancient times still kept alive the pursuits of antiquities 
and philology. The rivalship of small states, and the 
glory of former ages, preserved an interest in literary 
history. The national mind retained that tendency 
towards experimental science, which it perhaps 
principally owed to the fame of Galileo; and began 
also to take sorne part in those attempts to discover 
the means of bettering the human condition by 
inquiiies into the principles of legislation and political 
economy, which form the most honourable distinc- 
tion of the eighteenth centuiy, France and England 
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abated nothing of theiir actmty. Whatever may be 
thought of purity of taste, or soundness of opinion, in 
Montesquieu and Voltaire, Biiffon and Rousseau, no 
man will dispute the vigour of their genius. The 
same period among us was not marked by the loss 
of any of our ancient titles to fame; and it was 
splendidly distinguished by the rise of the arts, of 
history, of oratory, and (shall we not add?) of painting. 
But Germany remained a solitary example of a 
civilised, learned, and scientific nation, without a 
literature. The chivalrous ballads of the middle age, 
and the efforts of the vSilesian poets in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, were just sufficient to 
render the general defect more striking. French was 
the language of every court ; and the number of 
courts in Germany rendered this circumstance almost 
equivalent to the exclusion of German from every 
society of rank Philosophers employed a barbarous 
Latin, as they had throughout all Europe, till the 
Reformation had given dignity to the vernacular 
tongues, by employing them in the service of religion ; 
and till Montaigne, Galileo and Bacon broke down the 
barrier between the learned and the people, by 
philosophising in a popular language. The German 
language continued to be the mere instrument of the 
most vulgar intercourse of life ; Germany had, there- 
fore, no exclusive mental possession ; for poetry and 
eloquence may, and in some measure must be, 
national ; but knowledge, which is the common patri- 
nx>ny of civilised men, can be appropriated by no 
people. 
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A great revolution, however, at length began, which 
in the course of half a century, terminated in bestow- 
ing on Germany a literature, perhaps the most 
characteristic possessed by a European nation. It 
had the important peculiarity of being the first which 
had its birth in an enlightened age. The imagination 
and sensibility of an infant poetry were singularly 
blended with the refinements of philosophy. A 
studious and learned people, familiar in the poets of 
other nations, ivith the first simplicity of nature and 
feeling, were too often tempted to pursue the singular, 
the excessive, and the monstrous. Their fancy was 
attracted towards the deformities and diseases of 
moral nature— the wildness of an infant literature, 
combined with the eccentric and fearless speculations 
of a philosophical age. Some of the qualities of the 
childhood of art were united to others which usually 
attend its decline. German literature, various, rich, 
bold, and at length, by an inversion of the usual 
progress, working itself into originality, was tainted 
with the exaggeration natural to the imitator, and to 
all those who know the passions rather by study than 
by feeling. 

Another cause concurred to widen the chasm which 
separated the German writers from the most polite 
nations of Europe. While England and France had 
airaost relinquished those more abstruse speculations 
which had employed them in the age of Gassendi 
and Hobbes, and with a confused mixture of con- 
tempt and despair, had tacitly abandoned questions 
which seemed alike inscrutable and unprofitable a 
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metaphysical passion arose in Germany stronger and 
ini'jre extensive than had been known in Europe since 
the downfall of the scholastic philosophy. A system 
of metaphysics appeared, which, with the ambition 
natural to that science, aspired to dictate principles to 
every part of human knowledge. It was for a long 
time universally adopted. Other systems, derived 
from it, succeeded each other with the rapidity of 
fashions in dress. Metaphysical publications were 
multiplied almost to the same degree as political 
tracts in the most factious period of a popular 
government. The subject was soon exhausted, and 
the metaphysical passion seems to be nearly extin- 
guished, tor the small circle of dispute respecting* first 
principles, must be always rapidly described ; and the 
speculator who thought his course infinite, finds him- 
self almost instantaneously returned to the point 
from which he began. But the language of abstruse 
research has spread over the whole German style. 
Allusions to the most subtle speculations are common 
in popular writings. Bold metaphors, derived from 
their peculiar philosophy, are familiar in observations 
on literature and manners. The style of Germany at 
length differed from .that of France, and even of 
England, more as the literature of the East differs 
from that of the West than as that of one European 
people from that of their neighbours. 

Hence it partly arose timt while physical and 
political Germany was so familiar to foreigners, 
intellectual and literary Germany continued almost 
unknown, Thii ty years ago there were probably its 



London as many Persian as German scholars. Neither 
Goethe nor Schiller conquered the repugnance. Poli- 
tical confusions, a timid and exclusive taste, and 
the habitual neglect of foreign languages, excluded 
German literature from France. Temporary and 
permanent causes contributed to banish it, after a 
short period of success, from England. Dramas, 
more remarkable for theatrical effect than for 
dramatic genius, exhibited scenes and 
of a paradoxical morality (on which no writer 
animadverted with more philosophical and moral 
eloquence than Madame de Stael) ; unsafe even i 
the quiet of the schools, but peculiarly dangerous in 
the theatre, where it comes into contact with 
inflammable passions of ignorant multitudes ; and 
justly alarming to those who, with great reason, con- 
sidered domestic virtue as one of the privileges and 
safeguards of the English nation. These moral 
paradoxes, which were chiefly found among the 
inferior poets of Germany, appeared at the same 
time with the political novelties of the French Revo- 
lution, and underwent the same fate. German litera- 
ture was branded as the accomplice of free-thinking 
philosophy and revolutionary politics. It happened 
rather whimsically, that we now began to throw out 
the same reproaches against other nations, which the 
French had directed against us in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. We were then charged by 
our polite neighbours with the vulgarity and tur- 
bulence of rebellious upstarts, who held nothing sacred 
in religion, or stable in government; whom “no king 
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could govern, and no God could please ; ” and whose 
coarse and barbarous literature could excite only the 
ridicule of cultivated nations. The political part of 
these charges we applied to America, which had 
retained as much as she could of our government and 
laws ; and the literary part to Germany, where litera- 
ture liad cither been formed on our models, or moved 
by a i-;indred impulse, even where it assumed some- 
what ol a different form. The same persons who 
applauded the wit, and pardoned the shocking licen- 
tiousness of English comedy, were loudest in their 
clamours against the immorality of the German 
theatre. In our zeal against a few scenes, dangerous 
only by over-refinement, we seemed to have forgotten 
the vulgar grossness which tainted the whole brilliant 
period from Fletcher to Congreve. Nor did we 
sufficiently remember, that the most daring and fan- 
tastical combinations of the German stage did not 
approach to that union of taste and sense in the 
thought and expression, with wildness and extrava- 
gance in the invention of monstrous character and 
horrible incident, to be found in some of our earlier 
dramas, which, for their energy and beauty, the public 
taste has lately recalled from oblivion. 

The more permanent causes of the slow and small 
progress of German literature in France and England 
are philosophically developed in two beautiful chapters 
of the present work.i A , translation from German 
into^a language so different in its structure and origin 
as h 1 ench, fails, as a piece of music composed for one 
1 Part rr., Chaps, i. and ii. 
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sort of instrument when performed on another. In 
Germany, style, and even language, are not yet fixed. 
In France, rules are despotic—" the reader will not be 
amu-scd at the expense of his literary conscience ; 
there alone he is scrupulous.” A German writer is 
above his Public, and firms it. A French writer 
dreads a Public already enlightened and severe. He 
constantly thinks of immediate effect. lie is in 
society, even while he is composing ; and never loses 
sight of the effect of his writings on those whose 
opinions and pleasantries he is accustomed to fear. 
The German writers have, in a higher degree, the 
first iec^uisite for writing — -the power of feeling with 
vivacity and force. In France, a book is read to be 
spoken of, and must therefore catch the spirit of 
society. In Germany, it is read by solitary students, 
who seek instruction or emotion ; and “in the silence 
of letircment, nothing seems more melancholy than 
the spirit of the world.” The French require a 
clearness which may sometimes render their writers 
superficial ; and the Germans, in the pursuit of 
originality and depth, often convey obvious thoughts 
in an obscure style. In the dramatic art, the most 
national part of literature, the French are distin- 
guished in whatever relates to the action, the intriu'ue, 
and the interest of events ; but the Germans surjas.s 
them in representing the impressions of the heart, and 
the secret storms of the strong passions. 

^ In a short introduction, the principal nations of 
Europe are derived from three races, the Sclavonic 
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the Latin, and the Teutonic, The imitative and 
feeble literature— the recent, precipitate, and super- 
ficial civilisation of the Sclavonic nations — sufficiently 
distinguish them from the two great races. The 
Latin nations who inhabit the south of Europe, are 
the most anciently civilised. Social institutions, 
blended with paganism, preceded their reception of 
Christianity ; they have less disposition than their 
northern neighbours to abstract reflection ; they 
understand better the business and pleasures of the 
world ; they inherit the sagacity of the Romans in 
civil affairs; and “they alone, like those ancient 
masters, know how to practise the art of domination.” 

The Germanic nations who inhabit the north of 
Europe and the British islands, received their civilisa- 
tion with Christianity; chivalry and the middle age 
are the subject of their traditions and legends. Their 
natural genius is more gothic than classical ; they are 
distinguished by independence and good faith — by 
seriousness both in their talents and character, rather 
than by address or vivacity: — “The social dignity 
which the English owe to their political constitution, 
places them at the head of Teutonic nations, but does 
not exempt them from the character of the race.” 

The literature of the Latin nations is copied from 
the ancients, and retains the original colour of their 
polytheism. That of the nations of Germanic origin 
has a chivalrous basis, and is modified by a spiritual 
religion. The French and Germans are at the two 
extremities of the chain ; — the French considering 
outward objects, and the Germans thought and feeling, 
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as the prime movers of the moral world. “The 
French nation, the most cultivated of Latin nations, 
inclines to a classical poetry. The English, nation, 
the most illustrious of Germanic nations, delights in a 
poetry more romantic and chivalrous.” 

• ^ The theory which we have thus abridged is most 
ingenious, and exhibits in the liveliest form the 
distinction between different systems of literature and 
manners. It is partly true, for the principle of race is 
doubtless one of the most important in the history of 
mankind ; and the first impressions on the susceptible 
character of rude tribes may be traced in the qualities 
of their most civilised descendants. But, considered 
as an exclusive and universal theory, it is not secure 
against the attacks of sceptical ingenuity. The facts 
do not seem entirely to correspond with it. It was 
among the Latin nations of the south, that chivalry 
and romance first flourished. Provence was the 
earliest seat of romantic poetry. A chivalrous litera- 
ture predominated in Italy during the most brilliant 
period of Italian genius. The poetry of the Spanish 
peninsula seems to have been more romantic and less 
subjected to classical bondage than that of any other 
part of Europe. On the contrary, chivalry, which was 
the refinement of the middle age, penetrated more 
slowly into the countries of the north. In those less 
polished regions it was more rugged and obscure, and 
did not descend, as in the south, with that splendour 
aiid renown which acted upon the imagination of 
succeeding times. In general, the character of the 
liter atuie of each European nation seems extremely 



to depend upon the period at which it had reached its 
Jiighcst point of cultivatio'n. Spanish and Italian 
poetry fiourislied while Europe was still chivalrous. 
French literature attained its highest splendour after 
the Grecian and Roman writers had become the 
object of universal reverence. The Germans cultivated 
their poetry a hundred years later, when the study of 
antiquity had revived the knowledge of the Gothic 
sentiments and principles. Nature produced a chival- 
rous poetry in the sixteenth century ; learning in the 
eighteenth. Perhaps the history of English poetry 
reflects the revolution of European taste more distinctly 
than that of any other nation. W e have successively 
cultivated a Gothic poetry from nature, a classical 
poetry from imitation, and a second Gothic from the 
study of our own ancient poets. 

, To this consideration it must be added that 
Catholic and Protestant nations must differ in their 
poetical system. The festal shows and legendary 
polytheism of the Catholics bad the effect of a sort 
of Christian Paganism. The Protestant poetry was 
spiritualised by the genius of their worship, and was 
undoubtedly exalted by the daily perusal of transla- 
tions of the sublime^ poems of the Hebrews, a discip- 
line without which it is probable that the nations of 
West never could have been prepared to endure 
Oriental poetry. Religion conquered the first repug- 
nance, and familiar use gave it an influence still 
dibcemiblc in that tendency towards deep emotion 
and sublime imagery which characterises, though in 
different forms, both English and German poetry. 
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In justice, however, to the ingenious theoiy of 
Madame de Stael, it ought to be observed, that the 
original character ascribed by . her to the Northern 
nations, must have disposed them to the adoption 
of a Protestant faith and worship, while the Popery of 
the South was naturally preserved by an early dis- 
position to a splendid ceremonial, and a various and 
flexible mythology. 

The work is divided into four parts : — On Germany 
and German manners ; on literature and the arts ; on 
philosophy and morals ; on religion and enthusiasm. 

The first is the most perfect in its kind; belongs 
the most entirely to the genius of the writer; and 
affords the best example of the talent for painting 
nations which we have attempted to describe. It 
seems also, as far as foreign critics can presume to 
decide, to be in the most finished style of any com- 
position of the author, and more securely to bid 
defiance to that minute criticism which, in other 
works, her genius rather disdained than propitiated.^ 
The Germans are a just, constant, and sincere people; 
with great power of imagination and reflection; 
without brilliancy in society, or addi'ess in affairs; 
slow, and easily intimidated in action; adventurous 
and fearless in speculation ; often uniting enthusiasm 
for the elegant arts, with little progress in the 
manners and refinements of life; more capable 
of being inflamed by opinions than by interests; 
obedient to authority, rather from an orderly and 
mechanical character than from servility — having 
^ Part I., Chaps. L-ir, 
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learnt to value liberty neither by the enjoyment of 
it, nor by severe oppression; divested by the nature 
of their governments, and the division of their terri- 
tories, of patriotic pride; too prone in the relations 
of domestic life to substitute fancy and feeling for 
positive duty; not unfrequently combining a natural 
character with artificial manners, and much real 
feeling with affected enthusiasm; divided by the 
sternness of feudal demarcation into an unlettered 
nobility, unpolished scholars, and a depressed com- 
monalty; and exposing themselves to derision when, 
with their grave and clumsy honesty, they attempt 
to copy the lively and dexterous profligacy of their 
Southern neighbours. 

In the plentiful provinces of Southern Germany,^ 
■where religion, as well as government, shackled the 
activity of speculation, the people had sunk into a 
sort of lethargic comfort and stupid enjoyment It 
was a heavy and monotonous country, with no arts, 
except the national art of instrumental music ; — no 
liteiature, a rude utterance; — no society, or only 
crowded assemblies, which seemed to be brought 
together for ceremonial more than for pleasure;— 
obsequious politeness towards an aristocracy without 
elegance. In Austria, more especially, are seen a 
calm and languid mediocrity, in sensations and 

desiies; a people mechanical in their very sports 

** whose existence is neither disturbed nor exalted 
by guilt or genius, by intolerance or enthusiasm;^’ 
a phlegmatic administration, inflexibly adhering to 

^ Part n, Cli'aps. v., vl, vii., and viiL 
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its ancient course — repelling knowledge on which the 
vigour of States must now depend ; great societies of 
. amiable and respectable persons — which suggest the 
reflection, that "in retirement monotony composes 
the soul, but in the world it wearies the mind.” 

In the rigorous climate and gloomy towns of Pro- 
testant Germany only the national mind is displayed. 
Ihere the whole literature and philosophy were 
assembled. Berlin was slowly rising to be the capital 
of enlightened Germany. The Duchess of Weimar, 
who compelled Napoleon to respect her in the intoxi- 
cation of victory, had changed her little capital into 
a seat of knowledge and elegance, under the auspices 
of Goethe, Wieland, and Schiller. No European palace 
had assembled so refined a society since some of the 
small Italian courts of the sixteenth century. It is only 
by the Protestant provinces of the North, that Ger- 
many is known as a lettered and philosophical country. 

The second, and most generally amusing, as well 
as the largest part of this work, is an animated sketch 
of the literary history of Germany, with criticisms on 
the most celebrated German poets and poems, inter- 
spersed with reflections equally original and beautiful, 
tending to cultivate a comprehensive taste in the fine 
arts, and to ingraft the love of virtue on the sense of 
beauty. Of the poems criticised, some are well known 
to most of our readers. The earlier pieces of Schiller 
were generally read in translations of various merit' — 
though, except T/te Robbers, they are not by the 
present taste of Germany placed in the first class of his 
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works. The versions of Leono7*a^ of Obei'on^ of W al 
knstebi^ of Nathan, and of Ifihige^iia in Tanris, are 
among those which do the most honour to English 
literature. 

Goetz of Berlichingen has been vigorously rendered 
by a writer whose chivalrous genius, has been exerted 
upon somewhat similar scenes of British history, has 
since rendered him the most popular poet of his age. 

An epic poem, or a poetical romance, has lately 
been discovered in Germany, entitled Niehelungen — on 
the Destruction of the Burgundians by Attila'; and it 
is believed, that at least some parts of it were com- 
posed not long after the event, though the whole did 
not assume its present shape till the completion of 
the vernacular languages about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century.^ Luther’s version of the Scrip- 
tures is an epoch in German literature. One of the 
innumerable blessings of the Reformation was to 
make reading popular by such translations, and to 
accustom the people to weekly attempts at some sort 
of argument or declamation in their native tongue. 
The vigorous mind of the great Reformer gave to his 
translation an energy and conciseness, which made it 
a model in style, as well as an authority in language. 
Hagedorn, Weiss, and Gcllert, copied the French with- 
out vivacity;^ and Bodmer imitated the English with- 
out genius. At length, Klopstock, an imitator of Milton, 

^ An ingenious and celebrated writer has promised a more particular 
account of this most curious monument. — Sismondi, Literaiure du 
jMuU, voL i, p 

^ ** Lears ouvrages n’etoient qite da Fran^ais appesanti.” 
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formed a German poetry, and Wieland improved the 
language and versification ; though this accomplished 
writer has somewhat suffered in his reputation, by the 
recent zeal of the Germans against the imitation of 
any foreign, but especially of the French, school. 

“II faut, pour imiter Voltaire, une insouciance 
moqueuse et philosophique qui rend indifferent a tout 
excepte la maniere picquante d’exprimer cette in- 
souciance. Jamais un Allemand ne pent arriver a 
cette brilHante libertd de plaisanterie; la verite 
I’attache trop, il veut scavoir et expliquer c’est que 

les choses sont.”— Part IL, Chap. iv. 

“ The genius of KlopstoCk was enflamed fay the 
perusal of Milton and Young.” This combination of 
names is astonishing to an English ear. It creates 
a presumption against the poetical sensibility of 
Klopstock, to find that he combined two poets, placed 
at an immeasurable distance from each other, and 
whose whole superficial resemblance arises from some 
part of Milton’s subject, and from the doctrines of 
their theology, rather than the spirit of their religion. 

' Through all the works of Young, written with such 
a '^’'ariety of temper and manner, there predominates 
one talent, inexhaustible wit, with little soundness of 
reason or depth of sensibility. His melancholy is 
artificial ; and his combinations are as grotesque and 
fantastic in his Night Thoughts as in his Satires. 
How exactly does a poet characterise his own talent, 
who opens a series of poetical meditations on death 
and immortality, by a satirical epigram against the 
selfishness of the world ? — Wit and ingenuity are the 
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only talents which Milton disdained. He is simple in 
his conceptions, even when his diction is overloaded 
with gorgeous learning. He is never gloomy but 
when he is grand. He is the painter of Love, as well 
as of Terror. He did not aim at Mirth; but he is 
cheerful whenever he descends from higher feelings. 
And nothing tends more to inspire a calm and con- 
stant delight, than the contemplation of that ideal 
purity and grandeur which he, above all poets, had 
the faculty of bestowing on every form of moral nature. 

Klopstock^s ode on the rivalship of the muse of 
Germany with the muse of Albion, is elegantly trans- 
lated by Madame de Stael ; and we applaud her 
taste for preferring prose to verse in French trans- 
lations of German poems. After having spoken of 
Winkelman, and of Lessing, the most perspicuous, 
concise, and lively of German prose-writers, she pro- 
ceeds to Schiller and Goethe, the greatest of German 
poets, Schiller presents only the genius of a great 
poet, and the character of a virtuous man. The first 
interview with him furnishes a very pleasing anecdote. 

“ La premiere fois que j'ai vu Schiller, c’^toit dans 
le salon du Due et la Duchesse de. Weimar, en 
prcSsence d’une socidtd aussi (§ciairde qu^mposante : 
il iisoit tres bien le Frangais, mais il ne Tavoit jamais 
parl^; je soutins avec chaleur la sup<^riorit6 de notre 
syst^me dramatique sur tous les autres; il ne se 
refusa point a me combattre et sans s’inquieter des 
difficultes et de lenteurs qu'il eprouvait en s’exprimant 
en Frangais, sans redouter non plus Fopinion des 
auditeurs, qui ^toit contraire a la sienne, sa conviction 
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intime le fit parler. Je me servis d’abord pour le 
refuter, des armdes Fran^aises la vivacitd et la 
plaisanterie ; mais bientdt je demSlai dans ce- que 
disoit Schiller tant d’iddes i travers I’obstacles des 
mots, je fus si frappde de cette simplicity de caractere 
qui portoit un homme de genie it s’engager ainsi dans 
une lutte oh les paroles manquoient it ses pensdes, je 
le trouvai si modeste et si insouciant dans ce qui ne 
concernoit que ses propres succdes, si fier et si animd 
dans le ddfense de ce qu’il croyoit la verity, que je lui 
vouai d^s cet instant une amitiy pleine d’admiration.” 

The original, singular, and rather admirable than 
amiable mind of Goethe— his dictatorial power over 
national literature— his inequality, caprice, originality, 
and fire in conversation— his union of a youthful 
imagination with exhausted sensibility, and the 
impartiality of a stern sagacity, neither influenced by 
opinions nor predelictions— are painted with extra- 
ordinary skill. 

Among the tragedies of Schiller which have 
appeared since we have ceased to translate German 
dramas, the most celebrated are, Mary Stuart, Joan 
of Arc, and William Tell. Such subjects as Mary 
Stuart generally excite an expectation which cannot 
be gratified. We agree with Madame de Stael in 
admiring many scenes of Schiller’s Mary, and 
especially her noble farewell to Leicester. But the 
tragedy would probably displease English readers, to 
say nothing of spectators. Our political disputes have 
given a more inflexible reality to the events of 
Elizabeth’s reign, than history would otherwise have 
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bestowed 011 facts equally modern. Neither of our 
parties could endure a Mary who confesses the miiidei 
of her husband, or an Elizabeth who instigates the 
assassination of her prisoner. In I/Vtlham Tcll^ 
Schiller has avoided the commonplaces of a repub- 
lican conspiration, and faithfully represented the 
indignation of an oppressed Helvetian Highlander. 

Egmont is considered by Madame de Stael as the 
finest of Goethe's tragedies, written, like Werf/ier, in 
the enthusiasm of his youth. It is rather singular 
that poets have availed themselves so little of the 
chivalrous character, the illustrious love, and the awful 
malady of Tasso. The Torquato Tasso of Goethe is the 
onl}'” attempt to convert this subject to the purposes 
of the drama. Two men of genius of very modern 
times have suffered in a somewhat similar manner ; 
but the habits of Rousseau's life were vulgar; and the 
sufferings of Cowper are both recent and sacred. 

The scenes translated from the Faust of Goethe 
well represent the terrible energy of that most odious 
of the works of genius, in which the whole power of 
imagination is employed to dispel the charms which 
poetry bestows on human life ; — where the punishment 
of vice proceeds from cruelty without justice, and 
“ where the remorse seems as infernal as the guilt." 

Since the death of Schiller, and the desertion of the 
drama by Goethe, several tragic writers have appeared, 
of whom the most celebrated are Werner, the author 
of Luther, and of Attila, Gerstenberg, Illinger, Tieck, 
Collin, and Oechlenschlager, a Dane, who has intro- 
duced into his poetry the terrible mythology of 
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Scandinavia The result of the Chapter on Comedy 
seems to be that the comic genius has not yet arisen 
in Germany. German novels have been more trans- 
lated into English than other works of literature ; and 
a novel by Ticck, entitled Stsrnbald, seems to deserve 
translation. J. P. Richter, a popular novelist, but too 
national to bear translation, said, “ That the French 
had the empire of the land, the English that of the 
sea, and the Germans that of the air.” Though 
Schiller wrote the history of the Belgic revolt and of 
the Thirty-years war \vith eloquence and the spirit of 
liberty, the only classical writer in this department is 
J. de Muller, the historian of Switzerland. Though 
born in a speculative age, he has chosen the picturesque 
and diamatic manner of ancient historians, and his 
minute erudition in the annals of the middle age 
supplies his imagination with the particulars which 
characterise persons and actions. He abuses his 
extent of knowledge and power of detail ; he some- 
times affects the sententiousness of Tacitus; and his 
pursuit of antique phraseology occasionally degener- 
ates into affectation. . But his diction is in general 
grave and severe, and in his Posthumous Abridgment 
of Universal History h.Q. has shown great talents for 
that difficult sort of composition— the power of com- 
piehensive outline; of compression without obscurity 
of painting characters by few and grand strokes ; and 
of disposing events so skilfully that their causes and 
effects are seen without being pointed out Like 
Sallust, another affector of archaism, and declaimer 
against his age, his private and political life is said to 
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have been repugnant to his historical morality* The 
reader of Muller is desirous of believing that of all 
the virtues which he strongly felt in the composition 
of his works, there were at least some which he 
permanently possessed.” 

The estimate of literary Germany would not be 
complete without the observation that it possesses a 
greater number of laborious scholars, and of useful 
books, than any other country. The possession of 
other languages may open more literary enjoyment ; 
the German is assuredly the key to most knov/- 
ledge. The works of Fulleborn, Buhle, Tiedman, 
and Tenneman are the first attempts to form a 
philosophical history of philosophy, of which the 
learned compiler Brucker had no more conception 
than a monkish annalist of rivalling Hume. The 
philosophy of literary history is one of the most 
recently opened fields of speculation. A few beautiful 
fragments of it are among the happiest parts of 
Hume’s Essays, The great work of Madame de Stael 
on literature, was the first attempt on a bold and 
extensive scale. In the neighbourhood of her late 
residence, and perhaps not uninfluenced by her spirit, 
two writers of great merit, though of dissimilar 
character, have very recently treated various parts of 
this wide subject ; M. Sismondi, in his History of the 
Literature of the South; and M. Barrente, in his 
Picture of French Literature during' the Eighteenth 
Century, Sismondi, guided by Bouterwek and 
Schlegel, hazards larger views; indulges his talent 
for speculation, and seems with difficulty to suppress 
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that' bolder spirit^ and those more liberal principles 
which breathe in his History of the Italian Republic 
Barrente, more thoroughly imbued with tlie elegancies 
and the prejudices of his national literature, feels 
more delicately the peculiarities of great writers, and 
traces with a more refined sagacity the immediate 
effects of their writings. But his work, urider a very 
ingenious disguise of literary criticism, is an attack on 
the opinions of the eighteenth century; and it will 
assuredly never be honoured by the displeasure 
either of Napoleon, or of any of his successors in 
absolute power. 

One chapter is chiefly employed on the works and 
system of William and Frederic Schlegel, of whom 
William is celebrated for his lectures on dramatic 
poetry, for his admirable translation of Shakespeare, 
and for versions, said to be of equal excellence, of 
the Spanish dramatic poets ; and Frederic, besides 
his other merits, has the very singular distinction of 
having acquired the Sanscrit language, and studied the 
Indian learning and science in Europe, chiefly by the 
aid of a British Orientalist, long detained as a prisoner 
at Paris. The general tendency of the literary system 
of these critics, is towards the manners, poetry, and 
religion of the middle age. They have reached the 
extreme point towards which the general sentiment 
of Europe has been impelled by the calamities of a 
philosophical revolution, and the various fortunes of a 
twenty years’ universal war. They are peculiarly 
adverse to French literature; which, since the age 
of Louis XIY., has, in their opinion, weakened the 
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primitive principles common to all Christendom as 
well as divested the poetry of each people of its 
originality and character. Their system is exagger- 
ated and exclusive. In pursuit of national originality, 
they lose sight of the primary and universal beauties 
of art The Imitation of our own antiquities may 
be as artificial as the copy of a foreign literature. 
Nothing is less natural than a modern antique. 

In a comprehensive system of literature, there is 
siifilcient place for the irregular works of sublime 
genius, and for the faultless models of classical taste. 
From age to age, the multitude fluctuates between 
various, and sometimes opposite fashions of literary 
activity. They are not all of equal value. But the 
philosophical critic discovers and admires the common 
principles of beauty, from which they all derive their 
power over humati nature* 

The Third Part of this tvork is the most singular. 
An account of metaphysical systems by a woman, is 
a novelty in the history of the human mind ; what- 
ever may be thought of its success in some of the 
parts, it must be regarded on the whole as the boldest 
effort of the female intellect It must, however, not 
be forgotten, that it is a contribution rather to the 
history of human nature, than to that of speculation ; 
and that it considers the source, spirit, and moral 
influence of metaphysical opinions, more than their 
truth or falsehood. “Metaphysics arc at least the 
gymnastics of the understanding.” The commonplace 
clamour of mediocrity will naturally be excited by 



the sex, and even by the genius of the author. Every 
example of vivacity and grace, every exertion of 
fancy, every display of eloquence, every effusion of 
sensibility, will be cited as a presumption against the 
depth of her researches, and the accuracy of her 
statements. On such principles the evidence against 
her would doubtless be conclusive. But dulness is 
not accuiacy j -ingenious and elegant writers are 
not therefore superficial ; and those who are best 
acquainted with the philosophical revolutions of 
Germany, will be most astonished at the general cor- 
lectness of this short, clear, and agreeable exposition. 

The character of Lord Bacon is a just and noble 
tribute to his genius. Several eminent writers of 
the Continent have, however, lately fallen into the 
mistake of ascribing to him a system of opinions 
respecting the origin and first principles of human 
knowledge. What distinguishes him among great 
philosophers is, that he taught no peculiar opinions, 
but wholly devoted himself to the improvement of 
the method of philosophising. He belongs neither 
to the English nor to any other school of metaphysics; 
for he was not a metaphysician. Mr. Locke was not 
a moralist; and his collateral discussions of ethical 
subjects are not among the valuable parts of his 
great work. 

“The works of Dugald Stewart contain so perfect 
a theory of the intellectual faculties, that it may be 
considered as the natural history of a moral being.” 
The French metaphysicians of the eighteenth century, 
since Condillac, deserve the contempt expressed for 
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them, by their shallow, precipitate, and degrading 
misapplications of the Lockian philosophy. It is 
impossible to abridge the abridgment here given of 
the Kantian philosophy, or of those systems which 
have arisen from it ; and which continue to dispute 
the supremacy of the speculative v/orld. Those 
opinions of Kant are more fully stated, because he 
changed the general manner of thinking, and gave 
the new direction to the national mind. Those of 
Fichte, Schelling, and his other successors, it is of 
less importance to the proper purpose of this work to 
detail ; because, though their doctrines be new, they 
continue to produce the same effect on national 
character ; and they exert the same influence in 
other sciences and arts. The manner of philosophising 
remains the same in the Idealism of Fichte, and in th^ 
Pantheism of Schelling. Under various names and 
forms, it is the general tendency of the German 
philosophy to consider thought, not as the produce of 
objects, or as one of the classes of phenomena, but 
as the agent which exhibits the appearance of the 
outward, world, and which regulates those operations 
which it seems only to represent The philosophy of 
the human understanding is, in all countries, acknow- 
ledged to contain the principles of all sciences ; but 
in Germany metaphysical speculation pervades their 
application to particulars. 

The ' subject of the Fourth Part is the state of 
Religion, and the nature of all those disinterested 
and exalted sentiments which are here comprehended 
under . the name of Enthusiasm. A contemplative 
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people like the Germans, have in their character the 
principle which disposes men to religion. The refor- 
mation, w'hich was their revolution, arose from Ideas. 

Of all the great men whom Germany has produced, 
Luther has the most German- character. His firm- 
ness had something rude ; his conviction made him 
opinionated ; intellectual boldness was the source of 
his courage; in action the ardour of his passions did 
not divert him from abstract studies ; and though he 
attacked certain dogmas and practices, he was not 
urged to the attack by incredulity, but by enthusiasm.” 

_ The right of examining what we ought to believe 
15 the foundation of Protestantism. Though each of 
the first reformers established a practical Popery in 
his own church, opinions were gradually liberalised, 
and the temper of sects was softened. But little 
open incredulity had appeared in Germany; and even 
Lessing speculated with far more circumspection than 
had been observed by a series of English writers from 
Hobbes to Bolingbroke. Secret unbelievers were 
friendly to Christianity and Protestantism, as institu- 
tions beneficial to mankind, and far removed from 
that anti-religious fanaticism which was more naturally 
piovoked in France by the intolerant spirit and in- 
vidious splendour of a Catholic hierarchy. 

The reaction of the French Revolution has been 
felt^ throughout Europe, in religion as well as in 
politics. Many of the higher classes adopted some 
portion of those religious sentiments of which they at 
first assumed the exterior, as a badge of their hostility 
to the fashions of France. The sensibility of the 
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multitude, impatient of cold dogmatism and morality, 
eagerly sought to be once more roused by a religion 
which employed popular eloquence, and spoke to 
imagination and emotion. The gloom of general 
convulsions and calamities created a disposition to 
seriousness, and to the consolations of piety. And 
the disasters of a revolution allied to incredulity, 
threw a more than usual discredit and odium on 
irreligious opinions. In Great Britain these causes 
have acted most conspicuously on the inferior classes; 
though they have also powerfully affected many en- 
lightened and accomplished individuals of a higher 
condition. In France, they have produced in some 
men of letters the play of a sort of poetical religion 
round the fancy. But the general effect seems to be 
a disposition to establish a double doctrine, a system 
of infidelity for the initiated, with a contemptuous 
indulgence and even active encouragement of super- 
stition among the vulgar, like that which prevailed 
among the ancients before the rise of Christianitjq 
from the revival of which the Lutheran reformation 
seems to have preserved Europe, and which, though 
not so furious and frantic as the atheistical fanaticism 
of the Reign of Terror, is, beyond any permanent con- 
dition of human society, destructive of ingenuousness, 
good faith and probity; of intellectual courage and 
manly character; and of that respect for all human 
beings, without which there can be no justice or 
humanity from the powerful towards the humble. 

In Germany the effects have been also very remark- 
able, Some men of eminence in literature have 
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become Catholics. In general, their tendency is 
towards a pious mysticism, which almost equally 
loves every sect where a devotional spirit prevails. 
They have returned rather to sentiment than to 
dogma ; more to religion than to theology. 

Iheir disposition to religious feeling, which they 
call religiosity, is, to use the words of a rigidly 
orthodox English theologian, “a love of divine things 
for the beauty of their moral qualities.” It is the 
love of the good and fair, wherever it exists, but 
chiefly when absolute and boundless excellence is 
contemplated in “ the first good, first perfect, and first 
fair. This moral enthusiasm easily adapts itself to 
the various ceremonies of worship, and even systems 
of opinion prevalent among mankind. The devotional 
spirit, contemplating different parts of the order of 
nature, or influenced by a different temper of mind, 
may give rise to very different, and apparently repug- 
nant theological doctrines. These doctrines are con- 
sidered as modifications of human nature, under the 
influence of the religious principle; not as proposi- 
tions which argument can either establish or confute, 
or reconcile with each other. The ideal philosophy 
favours this singular manner of considering the 
subject. As it leaves no reality but in the mind, it 
lessens the distance between belief and imagination ; 
and disposes its adherents to regard opinions as the 
mere play of the understanding, incapable of being 
measured by any outward standard, and important 
chiefly from reference to sentiment, from which they 
spring, and on which they powerfully react. The 
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union of a mystical piety, with a philosophy verging 
towards Idealism, has accordingly been observed in 
periods of the history of human understanding, veiy 
distant from each other, and in most of their other 
circumstances extremely dissimilan The same lan- 
guage, respecting the annihilation of self, and of 
the world, may be used by the sceptic and by the 
enthusiast Among the Hindu philosophers in the 
most ancient times, among the Stijis in modern 
Persia, during the ferment of eastern and western 
opinions, which produced the latter Platonism in 
Malebranche and his English disciple Norris, and in 
Berkeley himself, though in a tempered and mitigated 
state, the tendency to this union may be distinctly 
traced. It seems, however, to be fitted only to few 
men ; and to them not long. Sentiments so sublime, 
and so distant from the vulgar affairs and boisterous 
passions of men, may be preserved for a time, In the 
calm solitude of a contemplative visionary. But in 
the bustle of the world they are likely soon to 
evaporate, when they are neither embodied in opinions, 
nor adorned by ceremonies, nor animated by the 
attack and defence of controversy. When the ardour 
of a short-lived enthusiasm has subsided, the poetical 
philosophy which exalted fancy to the level of belief, 
may probably leave the same ultimate result with the 
argumentative scepticism which lowered belief to the 
level of fancy. 

io aficct any tenderness in pointing out the 
defects or faults of such a work would be an absurd 



assumption of superiority. It has no need of mercy. 
The most obvious and general objection will be that 
the Germans are too much praised. But every writer 
must be allowed to value his subject somewhat higher 
than the spectator. Unless the German feelings had 
been adopted, they could not have been forcibly 
represented. 

It will also be found that the objection is more 
apparent than real. Madame de Stael is indeed the 
most generous of critics; but she almost always speaks 
the whole truth to intelligent ears, though she often 
hints the unfavourable parts of it so gently and politely, 
that they may escape the notice of a hasty reader, and 
be scarcely perceived by a gross understanding. A 
carefd reader, who brings together all the observa- 
tions intentionally scattered over various parts of the 
book, xvill find sufficient justice (though administered 
in mercy) in whatever respects manners or literature. 
It is on subjects of philosophy that the admiration 
W'ill perhaps justly bo considered as more undistin- 
guishing. Something of the wonder excited by 
novelty in language and opinion, still influences her 
mind.^ Many writers have acquired philosophical cele- 
brity in Germany, who, if they had written with equal 
power, would have been unnoticed or soon forg'otten 
in ^England. Our theosophists, the Hutchinsonians, 
had as many men of talent among them, as those 
w?hom Aladame de Stael has honoured by her mention 
among the Germans. But they are long since irre- 
coverably sunk into oblivion. There is a writer now 
alive in England, who has published doctrines not 
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dissimilar to those which Madame de Stael ascribes 
to Sclielling. Notwithstanding the allurements of a 
singular character, and an iimntelllgible style, liis 
paradoxes are probably not known to a dozen persons 
in this busy country of industry and ambition. In a 
bigoted age he might have suffered the martyrdom of 
Vanini or Bruno. In a metaphysical country, where 
a publication was the most interesting event, and 
where twenty Universities, unfettered by Church or 
State, were hot-beds of speculation, he might have 
acquired celebrity as the founder of a sect 

In this, as in the other writings of Madame de Stael, 
the reader (or at least the lazy English reader) is apt 
to be wearied by too constant a demand upon his 
admiration. It seems to be her literary system, that 
the pauses of eloquence must be filled up by ingenuity. 
Nothing plain and unornamented is left in composi- 
tion. But we desire a plain groundwork, from which 
wit or eloquence is to arise when the occasion calls 
them forth. The effect would be often greater if the 
talent were less. The natural power of interesting 
scenes or events over the heart, is somewhat disturbed 
b}^ too unifox''m a colour of sentiment, and by the 
constant pursuit of uncommon reflections or ingenious 
turns. The eye is dazzled by unvaried brilliancy. 
We long for the grateful vicissitude of repose. 

In the statement of facts and reasonings, no style is 
more clear than that of Madame de Stael What is 
so lively must indeed be clear. But in the expression 
of sentiment she has been often thought to use vague 
language. In expressing either intense degrees, or 
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delicate shades, or intricate combinations of feeling, 
the common reader will seldom understand that of 
which he has never been conscious ; and the writer 
placed on the extreme frontiers of human nature, is in 
danger of mistaking chimeras for realities, or of failing 
in a struggle to express what language does not 
afford the means of describing. There is also a 
vagueness incident to the language of feeling, which 
is not so properly a defect, as a quality which ’distin- 
pishes it from the language of thought Very often 
in poetry, and sometimes in eloquence, it is the office 
of words not so much to denote a succession of 
separate ideas, as, like musical sounds, to inspire a 
seiies of emotions, or to produce a durable tone of 
sentiment. The terms perspicuity and precision, 
w-hich denote the relations of language to intellectual 
discernment, aie inapplicable to it when employed as 
the mere vehicle of a succession of feelings. A series 
of words may in this manner be very expressive, 
where few of them singly convey a precise meaning. 
And men of greater intellect than susceptibility in 
such passaps as those of Madame de Stael, where 
elopence is employed chiefly to inspire feeling, 
unjustly charge their own defects to that deep, moral, 
and poetical sensibility with which they are unable to 
sympathise. 

The few persons in Great Britain who continue to 
take an interest in speculative phiIosophy,will certainly 
complain of some injustice in the estimate of meta- 
physical systems. 

The moral painter of nations is indeed 


more 
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authorised than the speculative philosopher to try 
these opinions by their tendencies and results. When 
the logical consequences of an opinion are false, the 
opinion itself must be also false; but whether the 
supposed pernicious influence of the adoption, or 
habitual contemplation of an opinion, be a legitimate 
objection to the opinion itself, is a question which has 
not yet been decided to the general satisfaction, nor 
perhaps even stated with sufficient precision.' 

There are certain facts in human nature, derived 
either from immediate consciousness or unvarying 
observation, which are more certain than the con- 
clusions of any abstract reasoning, and which 
metaphysical theories are destined only to explain. 
That a theory is at variance with such facts, and 
logically leads to the denial of their existence, is 
a strictly philosophical objection to the theory; that 
there is a real distinction between right and wrong, in 
some measure apprehended and felt by all men ; that 
moral sentiments and disinterested affections, however 
originating, are actually a part of our nature; that 
praise and blame, reward and punishment, may be 
properly bestowed on actions according to their moral 
character, — are principles as much more indubitable as 
they are more important than any theoretical conclu- 
sions. Whether they be demonstrated by reason, or 
perceived by intuition, or revealed by a primitive 
sentiment, they are equally indispensable parts of 
every sound mind. Every reasonable man is entitled 
instantly to reject a new opinion avowedly repugnant 
to those convictions from which he cannot depart 
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They are facts, which it is the office of theory to 
explain, and which no true theory can deny. But 
the mere inconvenience or danger of an opinion can 
never be allowed as an argument against its truth. It 
is indeed the duty of every good man to present to the 
public what he believes to be truth, in such a manner 
as may least wound the feelings, or disturb the 
principles of the simple and the ignorant : and that 
duty is not always easily reconcilable with the duties 
of sincerity and free inquiry.— The collision of such 
conflicting duties is the painful and inevitable 
consequence of the ignorance of the multitude, and of 
the immature state, even in the highest minds, of the 
great talent for presenting truth under all its aspects, 
and adapting it to all the degrees of capacity or 
varieties of prejudice which distinguish men. That 
talent must one day be formed ; and we may be 
perfectly assured that the whole of truth can never be 
injurious to the whole of virtue. 

In the mean time, eloquent philosophers^ would act 
more magnanimously, and therefore, perhaps more 
wisely, if they were to suspend, during discussion, 
their moral anger against doctrines which they deem 
pernicious ; and, while they estimate actions, habits, 
and institutions, by their tendency, if they were to 
weigh opinions in the mere balance of reason, virtue 
in action required the impulse of sentiment, and even 
of enthusiasm. But in theoretical researches, her 
champions must not appear to decline the combat on 

^ The observation may be applied to Cicero and Stewart (Philcs. 
£ss.^ z86}, as well as Madame de Stael. 
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any ground chosen by their advei'saries, and least of 
all oil that of intellect To call in the aid of popular 
feelings in philosophical contests, is some avowal of 
weakness. It seems a more magnanimous wisdom to 
defy attack from every quarter, and by every weapon ; 
and to use no topics which can be thought to imply an 
unworthy doubt whether the principles of virtue be 
impregnable by argument, or to betray an irreverent 
distrust of the final and perfect harmony between 
morality and truth. 

Our moral philosophers will wonder that Madame 
de Stael seems to be acquainted with the doctrine of 
utility, only in the offensive form of universal selfish- 
ness. In this respect, it is true, she resembles the 
German Philosophers. But the selfish system, properly 
so called, has long been exploded in this island. 
Hobbes, the last philosopher of high rank who 
espoused it, has indeed discovered wonderful power 
in the analysis of perception and reason ; but his 
superiority forsakes him when he attempts a theory 
of emotion and sentiment The character of system 
has been foolishly ascribed to the maxims of the Due 
dc la Rochefoucault a series of poignant and 
brilliant epigrams, with the usual epigrammatic 
exaggeration against the selfishness of the world, by 
a disinterested, affectionate, and gallant man. With 
not less absurdity, the title of the founder of an 
ethical theory has been bestowed on Mandeville, a 
satirist for the populace, with a coarse athletic under- 
standing, and a fancy that contemplated only the low 
and ludicrous aspects of human nature, but eminently 
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endowed with the talents of vulgar drollery, and 
plebeian declamation. Perhaps it must be allowed, 
that Paley has made too near approaches, especially 
in his definition of virtue, to this system. He was 
a person of unrivalled practical understanding. His 
prudential counsels are admirable • and he is one of 
the safest guides through human life. But he rather 
teaches duty, than inspires virtue. His school is 
more likely to form blameless and respectable men 
t ran to send forth those moral heroes who are not 
afraid to die^ for their beloved friends or for their 
country. Neither his understanding nor his character 
peculiarly fitted him for a theorist Nature had 
midowed and disposed him for the conduct of affairs. 
He was averse from the subtleties of speculation, and 
he perhaps looked with the contempt natural to the 
stern shrewdness of the world, on that ardour and that 
refinement of feeling which alone can reveal to us 
some of the most important secrets of our own moral 
constitution. Reason, without sensibility, is as much 
without materials, in morals, as she would be without 
the eye, in inquiries into the nature of light and 
colours. But, m justice to this eminent and excellent 
person, the principal ornament of the English church 
in the last half century, it must be added, that the 
species of interest held out by religion, being remote 
from us, unlike the vulgar objects which are commonly 
comprehended under the name of interest, and from 
Its sublime and inscrutable nature, capable of beino- 
leined by a pure^ mind, until synonymous with 
indefinite progress in reason and virtue, has little of 
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tlicit tendency to lower the moral seiitiinciitSj which 
cannot be denied to belong to systems of prudential 
ethics, founded on a perpetual calculation of the near 
and gross interests of the present world Nor must 
it be forgotten, that the ardour of the devotional affec- 
tions must render the religious moralist iuiconscioiisly 
disinterested in his feelings, whatever may be the 
selfish taint of his theory. 

A scoffer might with some truth tell us, that 
German philosophy is founded in a repugnance to 
every system which has experience for its basis, or 
happiness for its end. Madame de Stael would prob- 
ably justify the repugnance, by contending that the 
metaphysics of experience uniformly led to scepti- 
cism, and the ethics of utility naturally terminated 
in selfishness. There is indeed a permanent hostility 
between modes of philosophy still more irreconcilable 
in their spirit and genius, than repugnant in their 
doctrines ; which, since the beginning of speculation, 
has divided individuals, nations and ages, rather by 
their temper and circumstances, than in any propor- 
tion to the force of argument. Some philosophical 
disputes are in truth the forms assumed by antagonist 
principles in human nature. Among the more 
remarkable instances of this speculative war, are the 
controversies between scepticism and dogmatism ; 
between calculation and enthusiasm ; and between 
ethical systems founded on utility; and those in 
which, under various names, the moral principle is 
considered as ultimate in theory, as it is unanimously 
acknowledged to be supreme in practice. 
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It is possible in speculation to preserve the har- 
mony of these principles, by assigning to each its due 
rank, and its proper sphere. But, in practice, the 
irregular variety of events and passions and char- 
acters, is perpetually impelling them beyond their 
end, and driving them without their province. Calm 

and tranquil periods tend towards the one 

sensibility and enthusiasm, turbulence and revolu- 
tion towards the other. — Peculiar conditions of society 
sometimes exhibit the excess of the one and of the 
other at the same moment. Thus, under the tyranny 
of the Emperors, the Roman nobility, according to 
their various characters, either braved oppression with 
stoical enthusiasm, or escaped from it into a slightly 
systematised voluptuousness, which borrowed the 
name of Epicurus, though it breathed nothing of 
the spirit of that pure and amiable moralist. 

There is no logical tie between the opinions ranged 
on either side. They are frequently disjoined, and 
even at variance with each other. They are ex- 
amples, chosen from many others, of a permanent 
contest, not indeed of reason, but of the reasoning 
faculties, with the common feelings of mankind. 

The two principles which in one of these contro- 
versies have struggled for the ascendant from the 
time of Epicurus and Zeno, to that of Paley and 
Kant, are well stated by our philosophical and 
eloquent author. “The conduct of a man is truly 
moral, only when he disregards the fortunate or unfor- 
tunate consequences of his actions, if these actions 
be dictated by duty.” On the other hand, "The 
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general laws of nature and of society, place happi- 
ness and virtue in harmony with each other.” Now 
the second of these positions is the fundamental 
principle of the system of utility; and all moralists 
of every .school must assent to the truth of the first. 
The question is, whether the second, as the first prin- 
ciple of moral theory, be consistent with the first, as 
an undisputed rule of moral practice. That these 
two propositions are in some manner reconcilable 
must be the opinion of Madame de Stael, for she 
adopts them both, as parts of her moral system. 

Do tlio actions, cixll&d monal hy all men, agree in the 
quality of conducing to the general happiness ? This 
is surely a reasonable and important question; and 
as it I'elates to a fact which is the subject of universal 
experience, it must be capable of a satisfactory 
answer. To this question there can be but one 
answer. A common quality is then discovered in 
all moral actions — ^their general utility. — According 
to the received rules of philosophising it should seem 
unnecessary to seek for any further criterion. But 
whether they have any other qualities in common or 
not, thus much is certain, that their common quality 
of utility cannot be overlooked in any just theory 
of morals, and must on the contrary form an essential 
principle in such a theory. .To advance a step 
farther, it must be admitted that they are moral acts 
which, when singly considered, are repugnant to the 
interest of the agent. But it is a proper subject of 
inquiry, Whether there be any habitual disposition 
towards virtuous action, which it is not conducive to 
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Ike happiness of the mdividual to entertain in such a 
degree, as to render it imp>ossible for him to prefer an 
act of xdce for its separate advantage? 

No philosopher has ever yet ventured to point out 
such a disposition. Till it be named, we must contend 
that the point where interest universally coincides 
with virtue, and where public and private happiness 
are identified, is discovered— not indeed in single 
actions, but in those habitual dispositions from which 
actions flow— it never can be supposed that these 
principles of general and personal utility, and their 
co-operation in this manner, are not most momentous 
parts of an ethical system. Whether they alone are 
sufificient to afford a moi-al theory of actions, may 
still be a proper subject of discussion ; but no theory 
can be formed exclusive of them. Their truth and 
their importance are perfectly independent of any 
system respecting the nature and origin of moral 
approbation, or disapprobation. Though utility 
should be the criterion of the morality of actions, it 
by no means follows that moral sentiment should 
consist only in a perception of that utility. The 
nature of moral sentiment is a matter of fact to be 
determined by separate inquiry. The doctrine of 
utility may be equally applied to actions and dis- 
positions, whether we consider conscience as a modi- 
fication of reason or of feeling; whether we believe 
it to be implanted originally in our nature, or only 
the necessary produce of the action of circumstances 
common to all men upon the structure of every 
human mind. 
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But though the doctrine of utility be perfectly 
reconcilable with the principles and sentiments of 
therinost disinterested ■ virtue — though the loftiest 
visions of Plato, and the sternest precepts of Zeno, 
may be justified by, and even deduced from, the 
elements of the theory of Epicurus ; yet it must not 
be denied, that in, practice there is a hostilit}^ hitherto 
iinappeased, between these different regions of the 
moral world ; and that this hostility has been the 
most powerful, though often the secret cause of the 
diversity of moral systems. 

Those who are accustomed most strongly to feel 
the necessity of ‘ sacrificing advantage to duty in the 
course of life, naturally, however unreasonably, feel a 
repugnance to acknowledge, that the rules of duty are 
founded on any species of advantage, even the most 
general and refined. Those who constantly con- 
template the theoretical dependence of moral rules 
upon public advantage, may feel a disposition incon- 
sistent with their principles, but favoured by their 
habits of thinking, to believe that the consideration of 
advantage may safely impel and guide their actions. 
The disinterested sentiments of practical virtue seek 
to establish themselves in the territory of speculation. 
They arc impatient of superiority, though without 
their own province; and they tend to substitute 
magnificent names for intelligible principles in 
scientific morals. On the other hand, it is the natural 
tendency of the principle of utility, to pass the frontier 
of theory, within which its dominion is legitimate; 
and to pervert human life, by substituting a 
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calculation of the consequences of each, action, instead 
of the inviolable authority of moral rules, and the 
habitual ardour of virtuous affections. 

This warfare perhaps will never be terminated. 
Opinions, apparently repugnant, may be shown to be 
consistent ; but principles of human nature, so power- 
ful and so adverse, are always likely to be embroiled 
with each other. The difficulty of a pacification is 
formidably increased by the very technical terms in 
every modification of Epicurean ethics. Pleasure, 
enjoyment, interest, even happiness, are terms which, 
in their popular import, have a reference to self, and 
some of them to the lowest portion of self. They 
have associations with sensuality and sordidness, from 
which no philosophical definition can purify them. 
They are used a thousand times in their vulgar sense, 
for once that they are employed by the refined 
epicurean. The habits of the mind are necessarily 
framed according to the most frequent usage. The 
gross acceptation of the terms steals on the most 
abstract reasoner, and insensibly affects his views. 
Hence one class of moralists recoil from the theory, 
which they find contaminated by such degrading 
ideas ; and another suffer themselves unconsciously 
to be influenced in their moral sentiments, by the 
foreign impurities with which the accidents of language 
have encrusted their .elementary notions. If ever a 
peace should be accomplished between these conflict- 
ing principles, it must be by a powerful, and com- 
prehensive, and impartial representation of the whole 
moral system in which the morality of actions, the 
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motives of conduct, and the nature of moral approba- 
tion, are perfectly distinguished from each other ; — 
in which a broad line of demarcation separates theory 
from practice ; — which exhibits general utility, ascer- 
tained by calculation, as the basis of moral rules, and 
the test of virtuous sentiments ; but leaves every 
action to be impelled by sentiment, and controlled by 
rule, without the toleration of any appeal to utility ; 
— where theoretical principles are expounded with 
precise simplicity, and active sentiments represented 
in their natural force and ardour ; where every part 
of human nature is alike exercised and invigorated, 
where the understandings of philosophers are satisfied, 
and the hearts of virtuous men moved ; where science 
is protected from being disturbed by enthusiasm, and 
generous feeling guarded with still greater care from 
the freezing power of misplaced calculation. All the 
parts of so noble a representation probably exist in 
the works of ancient and modern philosophers. But 
many ineffectual attempts must precede the construc- 
tion of the magnificent edifice in some distant genera- 
tion, by a firm and vigorous hand, uninfluenced by 
the prejudices of speculation or of practice, of sect or 
of age ; and as far as human infirmity will allow, even 
by the still more subtle and indelible prejudices of 
personal character. 

Of a nature very analogous to this moral contest, 
is the struggle between prudence and enthusiasm, 
which pervades human life, and of which one side is 
maintained in the three last chapters of this work, 
with affecting and persuasive eloquence. In public 
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and private life, in literature and art, in legislation 
and even in religion itself, this dispute is every day 
reproduced under new forms and names. On this 
subject, a good understanding between the contend- 
ing parties is more attainable, though a coincidence 
between persons of a different temperament and 
character could never be more than verbal. Madame 
dc Stael herself confounds a calm regard to happiness 
with that gross selfishness, which, as a vice most 
destructive to happiness, it is the office of the guardian 
principle of prudence to eradicate. On the other 
hand, it is among the calmest suggestions of reason, 
that wherever great obstacles are to be conquered, a 
great power must be created. There must therefore 
be many cases where prudence justifies the cultiva- 
tion of enthusiasm. It is evident that no prudence 
could ever produce heroic sacrifices. It never was 
the interest of the private soldiers of an army to 
march into a field of battle. It may, indeed, be their 
duty. But it would be a strange policy, which 
would prefer a sense of duty in an army, to the 
enthusiasm of honour or of patriotism. In those 
ordinary actions of human life which presuppose 
deliberation, the regard to interest may be generally 
relied on. In the regular movements of great bodies 
of men it will maintain its average influence. In 
whatever must be subjected to uniform rules, it must 
be extremely considered, because its regularity com- 
pensates for its weakness. Other passions overcome 
or suspend its power; but their return and move- 
ments cannot be foreseen or calculated. Prudence is 
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ever in some degree present, and fills up the vacant 
place of every exhausted passion. The movements 
of this principle in pursuit of subsistence and wealth, 
are so regular, that they have bestowed on political 
economy the character of an exact science. Its 
uniform presence, as much as its force, obliges the 
penal lawgiver to found his sanctions upon it.^ To 
this important principle has nature entrusted the 
protection of society from disorder, and of individuals 
from daily and hourly waste of their happiness. It 
guards against eviL To sensibility belongs the privi- 
lege of producing what is beautiful and good. From 
her spring all the affections that sweeten life ; — all the 
sublime exertions of genius ; — all the lofty virtues 
which shed a glory round human nature. Without 
the one, society could not be preserved ; — without the 
other, it would not be worth preserving.^ Both are 


^ Probably Madame de Stael has not enough considered those pro- 
found and original speculations of Mr. Bentham, which she incidentally 
controverts. Notwithstanding the unrivalled talent of the editor for 
clear and lively exposition, they require patient attention. They are 
the first considerable attempt, to lay the foundations of a system of 
philosophical jurisprudence. That such a work should be begun and 
completed by the same man, is not consistent with the- slow march of 
the human understanding. They have, in truth, no connection with 
the selfish system ; nor do they exclude the most disinterested and the 
most ardent affections from influence over conduct. But upon all 
possiWe systems, the lawgiver must calmly regard the general interest 
of society. The most specious objections to hfr. Bentham have arisen 
from losing sight of his object, which is to present a calculation of 
pleasures and pains Jfrom whatever source) as the basis of general rules 
of law, not as a guide in the deliberation of an individual concerning 
the morality of each single action.— (See Edinhirgh Review vol. ivt 
P- ^30 
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equally indispensable, though not equally dignified 
parts of the moral order of the world. But, as a 
coarse and brutish selfishness is the natural vice of 
the vast majority of men, it seems to be evident, that, 
in all ordinary circumstances, the excess of prudence 
is more to be dreaded than that of sensibility. The 
princijples of interest and prudence, have 
analogy to those forces in the material world, v 
are rendered subservient to human skill, because they 
can be ascertained with absolute precision,— and to 
those simple laws which govern the regular move- 
ments of the grandest bodies in nature. 

Those of sentiment and enthusiasm have more 
analogy to the mighty agents, indiscoverable in their 
nature, conspicuous and tremendous in their effects, 
invisible and impalpable, which can neither be 
numbered, weighed, nor measured of which no man 
can tell whence they come, or whether they go ; but 
which produce the most terrible appearances, and 
preserve the most beneficial conditions of the material 
universe ; — like the electric power, when its incalculable 
accumulation and redundance shake the heavens and 
the earth with tempests ; or like the element, the 
quality, or the energy which is the unknown cause of 
heat, which expands matter into those vast bodies of 
fluid and vapour, which qualify the world to be 
the habitation of life. 

The contest between Scepticism and Dogmatism 
has a close connection with one of the most interesting 
parts of this philosophical and eloquent work. The 
system of Kant was one of the efforts of philosophy to 
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expel the poison of scepticism which Iliimc had infused 
into it. That great speculator had not amused himself 
like Baylc, with dialectical exercises, which only inspire 
a disposition towards doubt, by displaying the un- 
certainty of the opinions most generally received. 
He aimed at proving, not that nothing had been 
known, but that nothing could be known ; and that, 
from the very structure of the understanding, we were 
destined to remain in absolute and universal ignorance. 
It is true, that a system of universal scepticism can 
never be more than a mere intellectual amusement; 
an exercise of subtlety, not without its use in hum- 
bling the pride of dogmatism. As the dictates of 
experience, which regulate conduct, must be the 
object of belief, all objections w^hich attack them in 
common with the principles of reasoning, must be 
utterly ineffectual. Whatever attacks every principle 
of belief, can destroy none. As long as the principles 
of science are allowed to remain on the same level (be 
it called certainty or uncertainty) with the maxims of 
life, the whole system of human conviction must 
continue undisturbed. When the sceptic boasts of 
having involved the results of experience, and the 
elements of geometry, in the same ruin with the 
doctrines of religion, or the principles of philosophy, 
he may be answered, that no dogmatist ever claimed 
more than the same degree of certainty for these 
various opinions or convictions, and that his scepticism 
leaves them in that condition. In plain sense, the 
answer admits no reply. But the system of Kant, and 
the works of Reid, dissimilar as they arc in their form 
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and spirit, were contemporary and independent 
attempts to defeat scepticism, by weapons more 
apparently philosophical. Both these philosophers, in 
the retirement of Northern Universities, began their 
scientific labours nearly in the same year, by a 
discussion of the same question that was agitated 
between the Leibnitzians and Newtonians about force. 
In a country like Germany, where the use of a dead 
language, and the separation of the learned class from 
society, long preserved the scholastic character and 
style in philosophy, Kant made a premature attempt 
to trace every part of science to common principles in 
the human understanding, with the usual destiny of 
being often compelled to hide in magnificent expres- 
sions an ignorance which ought to be acknowledged ; 
but with prodigious comprehension of mind, and 
extent of accurate knowledge; with the authoritative 
and dogmatic tone of a discoverer ; with a technical 
nomenclature, extensive enough to form a new 
language ; — in his moral writings, distinguished by 
an austere eloquence becoming a teacher of virtue ; 
— in his metaphysical works, characterised by an 
obscurity which seems, in original thinkers, sometimes 
to arise from the crowd of ideas struggling for issue ; 
— and, above all, remarkable perhaps beyond any man 
since Aidstotle, for that genius of system which main- 
tains simplicity of principle amidst the greatest variety 
of matters,and preserves symmetry and correspondence 
between the most remote parts of the intellectual 
edifice. In Scotland, where Hutcheson had revived 
speculative philosophy in a more elegant and popular 
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fornij Reid, a patient observer, and an accurate 
thinker, with an amiable prepossession in favour of 
useful and revered opinions, with singular caution, 
modesty, perspicuity, and elegance, composed his 
Inquiry, on which his fame among philosophers 
depends ; and which is more distinguished, both by 
originality and error, than his later writings. His 
language has an unfortunate appearance of appealing 
to the multitude on the most abstruse subjects of 
human meditation. He has contributed to render the 
philosophy of thought more considered as a science of 
observation. But neither he nor his illustrious followers 
have sufficiently remembered, that to philosophise is to 
generalise; that the perfection of science is propor- 
tioned to the simplicity of its principles ; and that a 
multiplication of general laws is an avowal of imperfec- 
tion only better than a groundless boast of perfection. 
No two writers were ever more unlike ; and the 
disciples of both philosophers will be equally 
scandalised at the comparison. Yet both were 
actuated by the same impulse, and • aimed at the 
same end. Long before the appearance of either, a 
grand defect of the prevalent philosophy had been 
found by Leibnitz, who of all writers since Bacon 
most abounds in those fruitful thoughts which arise 
from a comprehensive glance over the principles of 
knowledge. The ancient maxim, of which it seems 
impossible to trace the author, is, that there is 
nothing in the understanding which was not previously 
in the sensei Leibnitz proposed to add to this 
jaaaxim, ** except the understanding itself; — and by 
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this shor^ addition he spread a new light over 
intellectual philosophy. — The system of Gassendi, of 
Hobbes, and of Locke, by the unhappy comparison 
of the original state of the mind, to blank paper, led 
its followers to see nothing in the understanding but 
what came from without. — They did not enough 
consider, if they considered at all, that the very 
capacity of receiving impressions must be subject to 
ascertainable rules ; that the human understanding 
has a structure and functions, and laws of action, 
which must regulate its perceptions, and render it 
capable of experience and of reasoning. These laws 
of the percipient and intellectual nature must plainly 
be ultimate, and never can be questioned in dis- 
cussion, because all discussion is founded upon them. 
The neglect of them opened the way to scepticism. 
The extensive technical language of Kant, and the 
unfortunate term Commo7i Sense, adopted by Reid, 
both denote the same ultimate laws of thought which 
mark the boundaries of reasoning, and against which 
all disputation ■ is a vain mockery. The number of 
such laws, and the criterion which distinguishes them, 
are subjects of important disquisition. But all 
theories of the understanding must either imply or 
express their existence. That of Hartley and 
Condillac attempts to reduce them to certainly 
without success in the present state of knowledge. 
But if they were ^reduced to one, that one must be 
a ^ fact, for the existence of which no proof could be 
given, and of the nature of which .no explanation 
could be attempted. Whether they were one or a 
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thousand, the controversy between the Dogmatist and 
the Sceptic would be precisely of the same nature. 
Universal scepticism involves a contradiction in 
terms. It is a belief that there can be no belief. It 
is an attempt of the mind to act without its stiucture, 
and by other laws than those to which nature has 
subjected its operations. No man can be allowed to 
be an opponent in reasoning who does not admit 
those principles, without which, all reasoning is 
impossible.^ It is indeed a puerile play, to attempt 
by argument to establish or confute principles, which 
eveiy step of the argument necessarily presupposes. 

He who labours to establish them, must fall into a 

vicious circle j and he who attempts to impugn them, 
into irreconcilable contradiction. 

The reasonings of the Pyrrhonians and the Dog- 
matists, are balanced in a noble passage of Pascal, 
whose philosophical genius often shines forth with 
momentary splendour from the thick clouds which 
usually darkened his great mind, " L unique fort 
des Dogmatistes,c’est qu’en parlant de bonne , foi et 
sincerement, on ne peut douter des principes naturels.” 
— “ Les principes se sentent, les propositions se con- 
cluent.”— “ II n’y a jamais eu de Pyrrhonien effectif et 
parfait.” — “ La nature soutient la raison impuissante.” 

He concludes with an observation so remarkable 
for range of mind, and weight of authority, that it 

^ This is significantly expressed in the quaint title of an old and rare 
book, Set fisive Sceptices et Scepticonmi a jttre dispiitatmiis Exchiszo” 
by Thomas WTiite, a personage of some consideration in the history of 
English philosophy. 
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seems to us to have a higher character of grandeur 
than any passage in human composition which has a 
mere reference to the operations of the understand- 
ing. — “ La nature confond les Pyrrhoniens, et la 
Raison les Dogtnatistes.” 


The Edinburgh Review, November 1814 , 


WAVERLEY ; OR, TIS SIXTY YEARS 
SINCE. 

Li three Volumes, i2mo,xii2^p. Third Edition. Edinburgh, 

1814. 

It Is wonderful wlisit genius End Edi10rc11.ee to riEturc 
will do, in spite of all disadvantages. Here is a thing 
obviously very hastily, and, in many places, very 
unskilfully written — composed, one-half of it, in a 
dialect unintelligible to four-fifths of the reading 
population of the country— relating to a period too 
recent to be romantic, and too far gone by to be 
familiar — and published, moreover, in a quarter of the 
island where materials and talents for novel-writing 
have been supposed to be equally wanting ; and yet, 
by the mere force, and truth, and vivacity of its 
colouring, already casting the whole tribe of ordinary 
novels into the shade, and taking its place rather 
with the most popular of our modern poems, than 
with the rubbish of provincial romances. 

The secret of this success, we take it, is merely that 
the author is a person of genius ; and that he has, 
notwithstanding, had virtue enough to be true to 
natiire throughout, and to content himself, even in 
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the marvellous parts of his story, with copying from 
actual existences, rather than from the phantasms of 
his own imagination. The charm which this com- 
municates to all works that deal in the representation 
of human actions and characters is more readily felt 
than understood, and operates with unfailing efficacy 
cvcii upon those who have no acquaintance with the 
originals from which the picture has been bon-owed. 
It jcquiies no ordinary talent, irideed, to choose such 
realities as may outshine the bright imaginations of 
the inventive, and so to combine them as to produce 
the most advantageous effect ; but when this is once 
accomplished, the result is sure to be something more 
fitm, impressive, and engaging, than can ever be 
produced by mere fiction. There is a consistency in 
nature and truth, the want of which may always be 
detected in the happiest combinations of fancy ; and 
the consciousness of their support gives a confidence 
and assurance to the artist, which encourages him 
occasionally to risk a strength of colouring, and a 
boldness of drawing, upon which he would scarcely 
have ventured in a sketch that was purely ideal. The 
reader, too, who by these or still finer indications, 
speedily comes to perceive that he is engaged with 
scenes and characters that are copied from existino- 
originals, naturally lends a more eager attention to 
the story in which they are unfolded, and regards with 
a keener interest what he no longer considers as a 
bewildering series of- dreams and exaggerations— but 
an instructive exposition of human actions and 
energies, and of all the singular modifications which 
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our plastic nature receives from the circumstances 
with which it is surrounded. 

The object of the work before us, was evidently to 
present a faithful and animated picture of the manners 
and state of society that prevailed in this northern 
part of the island, in the earlier part of last century ; 
and the author has judiciously fixed upon the era of 
the Rebellion in 174S, not only as enriching his pages 
with the interest inseparably attached to the narration 
of such occurrences, but as affording a fair opportunity 
for bringing out all the contrasted principles and 
habits which distinguished the different classes of 
persons who then divided the country", and formed 
among them the basis of almost all that was peculiar 
in the national character. That unfortunate conten- 
tion brought conspicuously to light, and for the last 
time, the fading image of feudal chivalry in the 
mountains, and vulgar fanaticism in the plains ; and 
startled the more polished parts of the land with the 
wild but brilliant picture of the devoted valour, incor- 
ruptible fidelity, patriarchal brotherhood, and savage 
habits, of the Celtic clans on the one hand,— and the 
dark, untractable, and domineering bigotry of the 
Covenanters on the other. Both forms of society had 
indeed been prevalent in the other parts of the country, 
— but had there been so long superseded by more 
peaceable habits, and milder manners, that their 
vestiges were almost effaced, and their very memory 
nearly forgotten. The feudal principalities had been 
exting'uished in the south for near three hundred 
years, — and the dominion of the Puritans from the 
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time of the Restoration. When the glens of the 
central Highlands, therefore, were opened up to the 
gaze of the English, it seemed as if they were carried 
back to the clays of the Heptarchy ; — when they saw 
the array of tlic west-country Whigs, they might 
iniaglne themselves transported to the age of Crom- 
well The effect, indeed, is almost as stai'tling at the 
present moment ; and one great source of the interest 
which the volumes before us undoubtedly possess, is 
to be sought in the surprise that is excited by dis- 
covering that in our own country, and almost in our 
own age, manners and characters existed, and were 
conspicuous, which we had been accustomed to con- 
sider as belonging to remote antiquity or extravagant 
romance. 

The way in which they are here represented must 
satisfy every reader, we think, by an inward tact 
and conviction, that the delineation has been made 
from actual experience and observation ; — experience 
and observation employed perhaps only on a few 
surviving relics and specimens of what was familiar 
a little earlier — but generalised from instances suffi- 
ciently numerous and complete, to warrant all that 
may have been added to the portrait — And indeed 
the records and vestiges of the more extraordinary 
parts of the representation are still sufficientl};- 
abundant, to satisfy all who have the means of 
consulting them, as to the perfect accuracy of the 
picture. The great traits of clannish dependence, 
pride, and fidelity may still be detected in many 
districts of the Highlands, though they do not now 



adhere to the chieftains when they mingle in general 
society; and the existing contentions of Burghers, 
and, Antiburghers and CameronianSj though shrunk 
into comparative insignificance, and left indeed 
without protection to the ridicule of the profane, 
may still be referred to as complete verifications of 
all that is here stated about Gifted Gilfillan or 
Ebenezer Cruickshank The traits of Scottish 
national character in the lower ranks can still less 
be regarded as antiquated or traditional ; nor is 
there anything in the whole compass of the work 
which gives us a stronger impression of the nice 
observation and graphical talents of the author, than 
the extraordinary fidelity and felicity with which 
all the inferior "agents in the story are represented. 
No one who has not lived extensively among the 
lower orders of all descriptions, and made himself 
familiar with their various tempers and dialects, can 
perceive the full merit of those rapid and character- 
istic sketches; but it requires only a general know- 
ledge of human nature to feel that they must be 
faithful copies from known originals; and to be 
aware of the extraordinary facility and flexibility 
of hand which has touched, for instance, with such 
discriminating shades, the various gradations of the 
Celtic character, from the savage imperturbability of 
Diigald Mahony,. who stalks grimly about with his 
battle-axe on his shoulder without speaking a word 
to anybody, — to the lively unprincipled activity 
of Calliim Beg, — the coarse, unreflecting hardihood 
and heroism of Evan Maccombich, — and the pride^ 
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gallantry, elegance and ambition of Fergus himself. 
In the lower class of the Lowland characters, again, 
the vulgarity of Mrs. Flockhart and of Lieutenant 
Jinker is perfectly distinct and original ; — as well as 
the Puritanism of Gilfillan and Cruickshank — the 
atrocity of Mrs. Mucklewrath — and the slow solemnity 
of illexander Saunderson. The Baron of Brad- 
wardine, and Bailie Macwheeble, are caricature's no 
doubt, after the fashion of the caricatures’ in the 
novels of Smollett,— or pictures, at the best, of indi- 
viduals who must always have been unique and 
cxtraordinai'}/ : but almost all the other personages 
in the history are fair representatives of classes that 
are still existing, or may be remembered at least to 
have existed, by many whose recollections do not 
extend quite so far back as to the year 1745. We 
are speaking, however, of the book, as if our readers 
were already familiar with its contents — and its great 
■ popularity perhaps entitles us to do so. But it will 
be safer, and more decorous, at all events, to preface 
the extracts we propose to make from it, with a 
short account of the story. 

It is not very skilfully adjusted — though narrated 
with so much ease and rapidity as to be on the whole 
very interesting. 

Though in these extracts we have greatly exceeded 
the limits we usually impose on ourselves with regard 
to performances of this description,— and trespassed 
indeed considerably on space which we had reserved 
for more weighty matters, we have, after all, afforded 
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but an imperfect specimen of tlie variety Vvliich this 
work contains,— The gay scenes of the Adventurer’s 
— the breaking up of his army from Edinbiiighj 
—the battle of Preston,— and the whole process ^ of 
his disastrous advance and retreat from the English 
provinces, are given with the greatest brilliancy and 
effect — as well as the scenes of internal disorder and 
rising disunion that prevail in his scanty army, the 
quarrel with Fergus,— and the mystical visions by 
which that devoted chieftain foresees his disastrous 
fate. The lower scenes again with Mrs. Flockhart, 
Mrs. Nosebag, Callum ' Beg, and the Cumberland 
peasants, though to some fastidious readers they may 
appear coarse and disgusting, are painted with a 
force and a truth to nature, which equally bespeak the 
powers of the artist, and are incomparably superior to 
anything of the sort which has been offered to the 
public for the last sixty years. There are also various 
copies of verses scattered through the work, which 
indicate poetical talents of no ordinary description, — 
though bearing, perhaps still more distinctly than 
the prose, the traces of considerable carelessness and 
haste. 

The "worst part of the book by far is that* portion of 
the first volume which contains the history of the 
hero's residence in England, — and next to it is the 
laborious, tardy, and obscure explanation of some 
puzzling occurrences in the stoiy, which the reader 
would, in general, be much better pleased to be per- 
mitted to forget, — and which are neither well explained 
after all, nor at all worth explaining. The passages 
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in -which the author speaks in his own person, and 
assumes the smart and flippant style of modern 
makers of jDaragraphs, are also considerably below 
mcdiocrit}", — and form a strange and humiliating con- 
trast with the force and freedom of his manner when 
engaged in those dramatic or picturesque representa- 
tions to which his genius so decidedly inclines. 

There has been much speculation, at least in this 
quarter of the island, about the author of this singular 
performance, — and certain!};^ it is not easy to conjecture 
wdiy it is still anonymous. — Judging by internal 
evidence, to which alone we pretend to have access, 
we should not scruple to ascribe it to the highest of 
those authors to whom it has been assigned, by the 
sagacious conjectures of the public ; — and this at least 
we will venture to say, that if it be indeed the work of 
an author hitherto unknown, Mr. Scott would do w^ell 
to look to his laurels, and to rouse himself for a 
sturdier competition than any he has yet had to 
encounter. 


Fkancis jEFia^irv, 
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CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 

Canto the Fourth. 

By LORD BYRON. pp, Lo7idon, 

There are two \vriters,'in modern literaturCj whose 
extraordinary power over the minds of men, it may 
be truly said, has existed, less in their works than in 
tiiemselves, — Rousseau and Lord Byron. They have 
other points of resemblance. Both are distinguished 
by the most ardent and vivid delineations of intense 
conception, and by an intense sensibility of passion, 
rather than of affection. Both, too, by this double 
power, have held a dominion over the sympathy of 
their readers, far beyond the i'ange of those ordinary 
feelings which are usually excited by the mere efforts 
of genius. The impression of this interest still accom- 
panies the perusal of their writings. But there is 
another interest of more lasting, and far stronger 
power, which the one has possessed, and the other 
now possesses, — ^which. lies in the continual embodying 
of the individual character, — it might almost be said, 
of the very person of the writer. When we speak or 
think of Rousseau or Byron, we are not conscious of 
speaking or thinking of an author. We have a vague 
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but empassioned remembrance of men of surpassing 
genius, eloquence, and power,— of prodigious capacity 
both of misery and happiness. We fee! as if we had 
transiently met such beings in real life, or had known 
them in the dim and dark communion of a dream. 
Each of their works presents, in succession, a fresh 
idea of themselves ; and, while the productions of 
other great men stand out from them, like something 
they have created, theirs, on the contrary, are. images, 
pictures, busts of their living selves, — clothed, no 
doubt, at different times in different drapery, and 
pi eminent from a different backgi'ound, — but 
uniformly impressed with the same form, and mien, 
and lineaments, and not to be mistaken for the repre- 
sentations of any other of the children of men. 

But this view of the subject, though universally 
felt to be a true one, requires perhaps a little explana- 
tion. The personal character of which we have 
spoken, it should be understood, is not, altogether, 
that on which the seal of life has been set,— and tb 
which, therefore, moral approval or condemnation is 
necessarily annexed, as to the language or conduct of 
actual existence. It is the character, so to speak, 
which is prioi to conduct, and yet open to good and 
to ill,— the constitution of the being, in body and in 
soul. Each of those illustrious writers has, in tliis 
light, filled his works with expressions of his own 
'-haiactei, has unveiled to the world the secrets of 
his own being, — the mysteries of the framing of man. 
They have gone down into those depths which every 
man may sound for himself, though not for another, 
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and they have made disclosures to the world of what • 
they beheld and knew there, — disclosures that have 
commanded and enforced a profound and universal 
sympathy, by proving that all mankind, the trouble 
and the untroubled, the lofty and the low, the strongest 
and the frailest, are linked together by the bonds of a 
common but inscrutable nature. 

Thus, each of these wayward and richly-gifted 
spirits has made himself the object of profound 
interest to the world, — and that too, during peiiods 
of society when ample food was everywhere spread 
abroad for the meditations and passions of men. What 
love and desire,— what longing and passionate 
expectation hung upon the voice of Rousseau, tie 
idol of his day !— That spell is broken. We now can 
regard his works in themselves, in great measure fiee 
from all the delusions and illusions that, like the 
glories of a bright and vapoury atmosphere, were for 
ever rising up and encircling the image of theii 
wonderful creator. Still is the impression of his works 
vivid and strong. The charm which cannot pass away 
is there,— life breathing in dead words,— the pulses of 
passion,— the thrilling of the frame,— the sweet 
pleasure stealing from senses touched with ecstasy 
into sounds which the tongue frames, and the lips 
utter with delight. All these still are there the fiesh 
beauty tlie undimmed lustre,— the immortal bloom 
and verdure and fragrance of life. These, light and 
vision-like as they seem, endure as in marble. But 
that which made the spirits of men, from one end of 
Europe to the other, turn to the name of Rousseau,— 
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that idolising enthusiasm which we can now hardly 
conceive, was the illusion of one generation, and has 
not survived to another. And what was the spell of 
that illusion ? Was it merely that bewitching strain of 
dreaming melancholy which lent to moral declamation 
the tenderness of romance ? Or that fieiy impress of 
burning sensibility which threw over abstract and 
subtle disquisitions all the colours of a lover’s tale ? 
These undoubtedly, — but not these alone. It was that 
continual impersonation of himself in his writings, by 
which he was for ever kept brightly present before the 
eyes of men. There was in him a strange and unsated 
desire of depicturing himself, throughout all the 
changes of his being. His wild temper only found 
ease in tracing out, in laying bare to the universal 
gaze, the very ground-work, the most secret paths, 
the darkest coverts of one of the most wayward and 
unimaginable minds ever framed by nature. From 
the moment that his first literary success had wedded 
him to the public, this was his history, — and such his 
strange, contradictory, divided life. Shy, and 
shunning the faces of men in his daily walks, yet 
searching and rending up the inmost recesses of his 
heart for the inspection of that race which he feared 
or hated. As a man, turning from the light, as from 
something unsupportably loathsome, and plunging 
into the thickest shades. Yet, in that other existence 
which he held from imagination, living only in the 
presence of men, — in the full broad glare of the 
world’s eye, — and eagerly, impetuously, passionately, 
unsparingly seizing on all his own most hidden 
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thoughts, — his loneliest moods, — his most sacred feel- 
ings, — which had been cherished for the seclusion 
in\vhich they sprung,— for their own still deep peace, 
----and for their breathings of unbeheld communions, 
seizing upon all these, and flinging them out into the 
open air, that they might feed the curiosity of that 
eager, Idle, frivolous world from which he had fled in 
misanthropical disgust, — that he might array an 
exhibition to their greedy gaze, — and that he, the 
morbid and melancholy lover of solitude, might act 
a conspicuous and applauded part on the crowded 
theatre of public fame. 

It might, on a hasty consideration, seem to us, that 
such undisguised revelation of feelings and passions, 
which the becoming pride of human nature, jealous of 
its own dignity, would, in general, desire to hold in 
unviolated silence, could produce in the public mind 
only pity, sorrow, or repugnance. But, in the case of 
men of real genius, like Rousseau or Byron, it is 
otherwise. Each of us must have been aware in him- 
self of a singular illusion, by which these disclosures, 
■when read with that tender or high interest which 
attaches to poetry, seem to have something of the 
nature of private and confidential communications. 
They are not felt, while we read, as declarations 
published to the world, — but almost as secrets 
whispered to chosen ears. Who is there that feels, 
for a moment, that the voice which reaches the inmost 
recesses of his heart is speaking to the careless multi- 
tudes around him ? Or, if we do so remember, the 
words seem to pass by others like air, and to find 
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their way to the hearts for whom they were intended, 
—kindred and sympathising spirits, who discern and 
own that secret language, of which the privacy is not 
violated though spoken in hearing of the uninitiated, 
—because it is not understood. There is an un- 
observed beauty that smiles on us alone; and the 
more beautiful to us, because rve feel as if chosen out 
from a crowd of lovers. Something analogous to this 
is felt in the grandest scenes of Nature and Art. Let 
a hundred persons look from a hill-top over some 
transcendent landscape. Each will select from the 
widespread glory at his feet, for his more special love 
and delight, some different glimpse of sunshine,— 
or solemn grove, — or embowered spire, — or brown 
mouldering ruin,— or castellated cloud. During their 
contemplation, the soul of each man is amidst its own 
creations, and in the heart of his own solitude ; — nor 
is the depth of that solitude broken, though it lies 
open to the sunshine, and before the eyes of un- 
numbered spectators. It is the same in great and 
impressive scenes of art,— for example in a theatre 
The tenderest tones of acted tragedy reach our 
hearts with a feeling as if that inmost soul which 
they disclose revealed itself to us alone. The audience 
of a theatre forms a sublime unity to the actor ; but 
each person secs and feels with the same incommuni- 
cated intensity, as if all passed only before his own 
gifted sight. The publicity which is before our eyes 
is not acknowledged by our minds; and each heart 
feels Itself to be the sole agitated witness of the 
pageant of misery. 
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But there are other reasons why we read with 
complacency writings w'hich, by the most public 
declaration of most secret feelings, ought, it might 
seem, to shock and revolt our sympathy. A great 
poet may address the whole world in the language ol 
intcnscst passion, concerning objects of which, rather 
than speak, face to face, with any one human being 
on earth, he would perish in his misery. For it is in 
solitude that he utters what is to be wafted by all the 
winds of heaven. There . are, during his inspiration, 
present with him only the shadows of men. He is 
not daunted, or perplexed, or disturbed, or repelled by 
real living breathing features. He can updraw just 
as much as he chooses of the curtain that hangs 
between his own solitude and the world of life. He 
thus pours his soul out, partly to himself alone, 
partly to the ideal abstractions, and impersonated 
images that float round him at his own conjuration,— 
and partly- to human beings like himself, moving in 
the dark distance of the every-day world. He con- 
fesses himself, not before men, but before the Spirit of 
Humanity. And he thus fearlessly lays open his 
heart,— assured that nature never prompted unto 
genius that which will not triumphantly force its 
wide way into the human heart. We can thus easily 
imagine the poet whom, in real life, the countenances 
and voices of his fellow-men might silence into shame, 
or fastidiousness, or timidity, or aversion, or disdain, — • 
yet kindling in his solitude into irrepressible passion 
and enthusiasm towards human nature and all its 
transitory concerns, — anxiously moulding himself into 
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the object of men’s most, engrossing and vehement 
love or aversion, — identifying his own existence with 
all their strongest and profoundest passions, — claim- 
ing kindred with tliem, not in their virtues alone, but 
in their darkest vices and most fatal errors yet, in 
the midst of all this, pi'oudly guarding his own pre- 
vailing character, so that it shall not merge in the 
waves of a common nature, but stand “ in shape and 
psturc proudly eminent,” contemplated with still- 
inci easing interest by the millions that, in spite of 
themselves, feel and acknowledge its strange and 
unaccountable ascendency. 

The reasons then are obvious, why a writer of very 
vivid sensibilities may, by impassioned self-delinea- 
tion, hold a wondrous power over the entranced minds 
of his readers. But this power is in his living hands ; 
and, like the wand of the magician, it loses its virtue 
on its master’s death. We feel chiefly the influence 
of such a writer, while he lives,— our cotem.porary,— 
going with us a fellow-voyager on the stream of life, 
and from time to time flashing towards us the 
emanations of his spirit. Our love, — our expectation 
follow the courses of his mind, and, if his life repel 
us not, the courses of his life. It was the strange 
madness of Rousseau to pour the blaze of his 
reputation over the scandals of his life. But this 
was latei in his career j and his name for a long time 
in Europe was that of a hermit-sage, a martyr of 
liberty and virtue,— a persecuted good man loving a 
race unworthy of him, and suffering alike from their 
injustice and from the excess of his own spirit. He 
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made a character for himself ;-and whatever he had 
made it, it might have been believed. It \yas an 
assumed ideal impersonation of a character of literary 
and philosophical romance. At last, indeed, he broke 
up his own spell. But if he could have left the 
delusion behind him, he could not haye^ left the 
power for the power hangs round the living man : 
it does not rest upon the grave. 

When death removes such a writer from our sight, 
the magical influence of which we have ^ spoken 
gradually fades away; and a new generation, free 
from all personal feelings towards the idol of a fornici 
age, may perhaps be wearied with that peipetual 
self- reference which to them seems meiely the quern- 
loiisness or the folly of unhappy or diseased egoism. 
It is even probable, that they may perversely withhold 
a portion of just admiration and delight from him who 
was once the undisputed sovereign of the soul, and 
that they may show their surprise at the subjection 
of their predecessors beneath the tyrannical despotism 
of genius, by scorning themselves to bow before its 
power, or acknowledge its legitimacy. It is at least 
certain, that by the darkness of death such luminaries, 
if not eclipsed, are shorn of their beams. So much, 
even in their works of most general interest, derives 
its beauty and fascination from a vivid feeling, in the 
reader’s mind, of its being a portraiture of one with 
whom he has formed a kind of strange, wild, and 
disturbed friendship, that they who come after, and 
have never felt the sorcery of the living man, instead 
of being kindled up by such pictures into impassioned 
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wonder and delight, may gaze on them witli no 
stronger emotion than curiosity, and even turn from 
them with indifference. Such must be more or less 
the fate of all works of genius, however splendid and 
powerful, of which the chief interest is not in universal 
truth, so much as in the intensity of individual feeling, 
and the impersonation of individual character. 

It would, indeed, be in most violent contradiction 
to all we have formerly written of Lord Byron, were 
we to say that he stands in this predicament. Yet, 
there is a certain applicability of our observations 
even to him, as well as to Rousseau, with whom, 
perhaps too fancifully, we have now associated his 
nature and his name. Rosterity may make fewer 
allowances for much in himself and his writings, than 
his contemporaries are willing to do ; nor will they, 
with the same passionate and impetuous zeal, follow 
the wild voice that too often leads into a haunted 
w'iiderness of doubt and darkness. To them, as to 
us, there will always be something majestic in his 
misery,— something sublime in his despair. But they 
will not, like us, be withheld from sterner and severer 
feelings, and from the more frequent visitings of 
moral condemnation, by that awful commiseration 
and sympathy which a great poet breathes at will 
into all hearts, from his living agonies, — nor, by that 
restless, and watchful, and longing anxiety, to see 
again and again the princely sufferer rising up with 

fresh confessions of a still more magnificent sorrow, 

nor, by that succession of affecting appeals to the 
frailties and troubles of our own hearts, which now 
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keeps him vividly, and brightly, in our remembrance, 
wherever his soul, tempest-like, may have driven him 
over earth and sea,— nor, above all, by the cheering 
and lofty hope now felt by them who wish to see 
genius the inseparable companion of virtue, — that he 
whose inspiration holds us always in wonder, and so 
often in delight, may come ere long to breathe a 
serencr atmosphere of thought, — and, after all his 
wanderings, and all his woes, — with subsided passions, 
and invigorated intellect, calmly rest at last in the 
collected majesty of his power. 

We are not now writing a formal critique on the 
genius of Byron, but rather expressing our notions of 
the relation in which he stands with the lovers of 
poetry. There is felt to be between him and the 
public mind a stronger personal bond than ever linked 
its movements to any other living poet And we 
think that this bond will in future be still more closely 
riveted. During the composition of the first cantos of 
Childe Harold^ he had but a confused idea of the char- 
acter he wished to delineate,— nor did he perhaps veiy 
distinctly comprehend the scope and tendencies of 
his own genius. Two conceptions, distinct from each 
other, seem therein to be often blended, — one, of ideal 
human beings, made up of certain troubled powers 
and passions, — and one, of himself ranging the world 
of Xature and Man in wonder, and delight, and agita- 
tion, in h,is capacity of a poet These conceptions, which 
frequently jostled and interfered with each other, he 
has since more distinctly unfolded in separate poems. 
Ills troubled imaginary beings, — possessing much of 
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Iiimselfj and far more not of hmiself~~-lie has made 
into Giaours, Conrads, Laras, and Alps, — and his con- 
ception of himself has been expanded into Ghilde 
Harold, as we now behold him on that splendid pil- 
grimage. It is not enough to say that the veil is at 
last thrown off. It is a nobler creature who is before 
us. The ill-sustained misanthropy, and disdain of the 
two first cantos, more faintly glimmer throughout the 
third, and may be said to disappear wholly from the 
fourth, which reflects the high and undisturbed visions 
of earthly glory, as a dark swollen tide images the 
splendours of the sky in portentous colouring, and 
broken magnificence. 

We have admitted that much of himself is depicted 
in all his heroes ; but when we seem to see the poet 
shadowed out in all those states of disordered being 
which such heroes exhibit, we are far from believing 
that his own mind has gone through those states of 
disorder, in its own experience of life. We merely 
conceive of it as having felt within itself the capacity 
of such disorders, and therefoi'e exhibiting itself before 
us in possibility. This is not general,— it is rare with 
great poets. Neither Homer, nor Shakespeare, nor 
Milton, ever so show themselves in the characters 
which they portray. Their poetical personages have 
no reference to themselves ; but are distinct, indepen- 
dent creatures of their minds, produced in the full 
freedom of intellectual power. In Byron there does 
not seem this freedom of power. There is little 
appropriation of character to events. . Character is 
first, and all in all It is dictated, — compelled by 
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some force in his own mind necessitating him, — and 
the events obey. These poems, therefore, with all 
their beauty and vigour, are not, like Scott's poems, 
full and complete narrations of some one definite 
story, containing within itself a picture of human 
life. They are merely bold, confused, and turbulent 
exemplifications of certain sweeping energies and 
irresistible iDassions. They are fragm^'ents of a poet’s 
dark dream of life. The very personages, vividly as 
they are pictured, are yet felt to be fictitious ; and 
derive their chief power Qver us from their supposed 
mysterious connection with the poet himself, and, it 
may be added, with each other. The law of his mind 
is, to embody his own peculiar feelings in the forms of 
other men. In all his heroes we accordingly recog- 
nise, though with infinite modifications, the same 
great characteristics, a high and audacious conception 
of the power of the mind, — an intense sensibility of 
passion, — an almost boundless capacity of tumultuous 
emotion, — a haunting admiration of the grandeur of 
disordered power, — and, above all, a soul-felt, blood-felt 
delight in beauty, — a beauty which, in his wild crea- 
tions, is often scared away from the agitated surface 
of life b}^ stormier passions, but which, like a bird of 
calm, is for ever returning on its soft, silvery wings, 
before the black swell has finally subsided into 
sunshine and peace. 

It seems to us, that this exquisite sense of beauty 
has of late become still more exquisite in the soul of 
Byron. Barasma, the most finished of all his poems, 
is full of it to overflowing it breathes from every 
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Prisoners of Chilian, —\i\xt it is in Man- 
fred that it riots and revels among the streams and 
waterfalls, and groves, and mountains, and heavens. 
Irrelevant and ill-managed as many parts are of that 
grand drama, there is in the character of Manfred 
more of the self-might of Byron than in all his 
previous productions. He has therein brought, with 
wonderful power, metaphysical conceptions into forms, 
—and we know of no poem in which the aspect of 
external nature is throughout lighted up with an 
cxpiession at once so beautiful, solemn, and majestic. 
It is the poem, next to Childe Harold, which we should 
give to a foreigner to read, that he might know some- 
thing of Byron. Shakespeare has given to those 
abstractions of human life and being which are truth 
in the intellect, forms as full, clear, glowing as the 
idealised forms of visible nature. The very words of 
Ariel picture to us his beautiful being. In Manfred, 
we see glorious but immature manifestations of similar 
power. The poet there creates, with delight, thoughts 
and feelings and fancies into visible forms, that he 
may cling and cleave to them, and clasp them in his 
passion. The beautiful Witch of the Alps seems 

exhaled from the luminous spray of tlie Cataract, as 

if the poets eyes, unsated with the beauty of inani- 
mate nature, gave spectral apparitions of loveliness to 
feed the pure passion of the poet’s soul. 

We Manfred now, because it seems to us 

to hold a middle place between the Tales of Byron, 
and Childe Harold, as far as regards the Poet himself! 
But we likewise do so, that we may have an 
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opportunity of saying a few words on the moral of this 
poem, and a few words on a subject that may scarcely 
seem to fall under the legitimate province of the 
critic, but which, in the case of this great writer, 
forms so profoundly interesting a part of his poetical 
character, — we mean, his scepticism. 

The moral character of Byron’s poetry has often 
been assailed, and we have ourselves admitted that 
some strong objections might be urged against it. 
But we think that his mind is now clearing up, like 
noon-day, after a stormy and disturbed morning ; — 
and when the change which we anticipate has been 
fully brought about, the moral character of his poetry 
will be lofty and pure. Over this fine drama, a moral 
feeling hangs like a sombrous thunder-cloud. No 
other guilt but that so darkly shadowed out could 
have furnished so dreadful an illustration of the 
hideous aberrations of human nature, however noble 
and majestic, when left a prey to its desires, its 
passions and its imagination. The beauty, at one 
time so innocently adored, is at last soiled, profaned, 
and violated. Affection, love, guilt, horror, remorse 
and death come in terrible succession, yet all darkly 
linked together. We think of Astarte as young, beau- 
tiful, innocent, — guilty, — lost, — murdered, — buried, 
— ^judged, — pardoned; but still, in her permitted visit 
to earth, speaking in a voice of sorrow, and with a 
countenance yet pale with mortal trouble. We had 
but a glimpse of her in her beauty and innocence ; 
but, at last she rises up before us in all the mortal 
silence of a ghost, with fixed, glazed, and passionless 
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eyes, . revealing death, judgment, and eternity. The 
moral breathes and burns in every word, — in sadness, 
miseiy, insanity, desolation and death. The work is 
instinct with .spirit,’’ — and in the agony and distrac- 
tion, and all its dimly imagined causes, we behold, 
though broken up, confused and shattered, the 
elements of a purer existence. 

On the other point, namely, the dark and 
spirit prevalent through the works of this poet, we 
shall not now utter all that we feel, but rather direct 
the notice of our readers to it as a singular pheno- 
menon in the poetry of the age. Whoever has studied 
the spirit of Greek and Roman literature, must ha 
been struck with the comparative disregard 
indifference wherewith the thinking men of these 
exquisitely polished nations, contemplated those 
subjects of darkness and m3/stery which afford, at 
some period or other of his life, so much disquiet, — we 
had almost said so much agony, to the mind of every 
reflecting modern. It is difficult to account for this 
in any very satisfactory, and we suspect altogether 
impossible to do so in any strictly logical, manner. 
In reading the works of Plato and his interpreter 
Cicero, we find the germs of all the doubts and 
anxieties to which we have alluded, so far as these 
are connected with the workings of our reason. The 
singularity is, that those clouds of darkness, which 
hang over the intellect, do not appear, so far as we 
can perceive, to have thrown at any time any very 
alarming shade upon the feelings or temper of the 
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of this was owing to the brilliancy and activity of his 
southern fancy. The lighter spirits of antiquity, like 
the more mercurial of our moderns, sought refuge in 
mere gaiete dti cmir and derision. The graver poets 
and philosophers, — and poetry and philosophy were 
in those days seldom disunited, — ^built up some airy 
and beautiful system of mysticism, each following his 
own devices, and suiting the erection to his own 
peculiarities of hope and inclination ; and this being 
once accomplished, the mind appears to have felt 
quite satisfied with what it had done, and to have 
reposed amidst the splendours of its sand-built 
fantastic edifice, with as much security as if it had 
been grooved and riveted into the rock of ages. The 
mere exercise of ingenuity in devising a system, 
furnished consolation to its creators or improvers. 
Lucretius is a striking example of all this ; and it 
may be averred that, down to the time of Claudian, 
who lived in the fourth century of our era, in no 
classical writer of antiquity do there occur any traces 
of what moderns understand by the restlessness and 
discomfort of uncertainty as to the government of the 
world, and the future destinies of Man. 

There are three only, even among the great poets 
of modern times, who have chosen to depict, in their 
full sliajoe and vigour, those agonies to which great 
and meditative intellects are, in the present progress 
of human history, exposed by the eternal recurrence 
of a deep and discontented scepticism. But there is 
only one who has dared to represent himself as the 
victim of these nameless and undefinable sufferings. 
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Goethe chose for his doubts and his darkness the 
terrible disguise of the mysterious Faustus. Schiller, 
with still greater boldness, planted the same anguish 
m the restless, haughty, and heroic bosom of Wallen- 
stein. But Byron has sought no external symbol in 
which to embody the inquietudes of his soul. He 
takes the world, and all that it inherit, for his arena 
and his spectators ; and he displays himself before 
t.ieii gaze, wiestling unceasingly and ineffectually 
with the demon that torments him. At times there 
is something mournful and depressing in his scepti- 
cism ; but oftener, it is of a high and solemn character, 
approaching to the very verge of a confiding faith! 
Whatever the poet may believe, we his readers always 
feel ourselves too much ennobled and elevated even 
by his melancholy, not to be confirmed in our own 
belief by the very doubts so majestically conceived 
and uttered. His scepticism, if it ever approaches to 
a creed, carries with it its refutation in its grandeur. 
There is neither philosophy nor religion in those 
bitter and savage taunts which have been cruelly 
thrown out, from many quarters, against those moods 
of mind which are involuntary, and will not pass 
away;— the shadows and spectres which still haunt 

his imagination, may once have disturbed our own ; 

through his gloom there are frequent flashes of 
illumination ; and the sublime sadness which, to 
him, is breathed from the mysteries of mortal exist- 
ence, is always joined with a longing after immortality, 
and expressed in language that is itself divine. 

But it is our duty now to give our readers an 
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analysis of the concluding Canto of Childe Harold; 
and as it is, in our opinion, the finest of them all, 
our extracts shall be abundant. The poem which 
it brings to an end is perhaps the most original in 
the language, both in conception and execution. 
It is no'' more like Beattie’s Minstrel than Paradise 
Lost, — though, the former production was in the 
noble author’s mind when first thinking of Childe 
Harold. A great poet, who gives himself up free and 
unconfined to the impulses of his genius, as Byron 
has done in the better part of this singular creation, 
shows to us a spirit as it is sent out from the hands of 
Nature, to range over the earth and the societies of 
men. Even Shakespeare himself submits to the 
shackles of history and society. But here Byron 
traverses the whole earth, borne along by the whirl- 
wind of his own spirit. Wherever a forest frowns, or 
a temple glitters,— there he is privileged to bend his 
flight He may suddenly start up from his solitary 
dream by the secret fountain of the desert, and 
descend at once into the tumult of peopled, or the 
silence of desolated cities. Whatever lives now, — has 
perished heretofore, — or may exi'st hereafter, — and 
that has within in it a power to kindle passion, may 
become the material of his all-embracing song. There 
are no unities of time or place to fetter him, — and we 
fly with him from hill-top to hill-top, and from tower 
to tower, over all the solitude of nature, and all the 
magnificence of art. When the past pageants of 
histoiy seem too dim and faded, he can turn to the 
splendid spectacles th:!t have dignified our own days ; 
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and the images of kings and conquerors of old may 
give place to those yet living in sovereignty or exile. 
Indeed, much of the power which Harold holds over 
us is derived from this source. He lives in a sort of 
sympathy with the public mind, — sometimes wholly 
distinct from it, — sometimes acting in opposition to it, 

' — sometimes blending with it, — but at all times,— in 
all his thoughts and actions having a reference to the 
public mind. His spirit need not go back into the 
past, — though it often does so, — to bring the objects 
of its love back to earth in more beautiful life. The 
existence he paints is, — now. The objects he presents 
arc marked out to him by men’s present regards. It 
is his to speak of all those great political events which 
have been objects of such passionate sympathy to the 
nation. And when he does speak of them, he either 
gives us back our own feelings, raised into powerful 
poetry, or he endeavours to displace them from our 
breasts, and to substitute others of his own. In 
either case, it is a living speaker standing up before 
us, and ruling our minds. But chiefly he speaks of 
our own feelings, exalted in thought, language, and 
passion. The whole substance and basis of his poem 
is therefore popular. All the scenes through which 
he has travelled, were, at the very moment, of strong 
interest to the public mind, and that interest still 
hangs over them. His travels were not, at first, the 
self-impelled act of a mind severing itself in lonely 
roaming from all participation with the society to 
which it belonged, but rather obeying the general 
motion of the mind of that society. The southern 
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regions of Europe have been like a world opening 
upon us with fresh and novel beauty, and our souls 
have enjoyed themselves there, of late years, with a 
sort of romantic pleasure. This fanciful and romantic 
feeling was common to those who went to see those 
countries, and to those who remained at home, to hear 
the narrations of the adventurers, — so that all the 
Italian, Grecian, Peninsular, Ionian, and Ottoman 
feeling which pervades Childe Harold, singularly 
suited as it is to the genius of Byron, was not first 
brought upon the English mind by the power of that 
genius, but was there already in great force and 
activity. 

There can be no limits set to the interest that 
attaches to a great poet thus going forth, like a 
spirit, from the heart of a powerful and impassioned 
people, to range among the objects and events to 
them most pregnant with passion, — who is, as it were, 
the representative of our most exalted intellect,— and 
who often seems to disclose within ourselves the 
splendour with which he invests our own ordinary 
conceptions. The consciousness that he is so con- 
sidered by a great people, must give a kingly power 
and confidence to a poet He feels himself entitled, 
and, as it were, elected to survey the phenomena of 
the times, and to report upon them in poetry. He is 
the speculator of the passing might and greatness of 
his own generation. But though he speaks to the 
public, at all times, he does not consider them as his 
judges. He looks upon them as sentient existences 
that are important to his poetical existence,— but, so 
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that he command their feelings and passions, he cares 
not for their censure or their praise, — for his fame is 
naore than mere literary fame ; and he aims in poetry, 
like the fallen chief whose image is so often before 
him, at universal dominion, we had almost said, 
universal tyranny, over the minds of man. 

The Pilgninugs of Childs Hwyold has now been 
brought to its close 5 and of his character there 
remains nothing more to be laid open to our view. 
It is impossible to reflect on the years which have 
elapsed since this mysterious stranger was first intro- 
duced to our acquaintance, without feeling that our 
own spirits have undergone in that time many mighty 
changes, — sorrowful in some it may be, in others 
happy changes. Neither can we be surprised, know- 
ing as we well do who Childe Harold is, that he also 
has been changed. He represented himself, from the 
beginning, as a ruin ; and when we first gazed upon 
him, we saw indeed in abundance the black traces of 
recent violence and convulsion. The edifice has not 
been rebuilt; but its hues have been sobered by the 
passing wings of time, and the calm slow ivy has had 
leisure to wreathe the soft green of its melancholy 
among the fragments of the decay. In so far, the 
Pilgiim has become wiser. He seems to think more 
of otheis, and with a greater spirit of humanity. 
There was something tremendous, and almost fiendish 
in the air with which he surveyed the first scenes of his 
wanderings ; and no proof of the strength of genius 
was ever exhibited so strong and unquestionable, 
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as the sudden and entire possession of the minds 
of Englishmen by such a being as he then appeared 
to be. He looked upon a bull-fight, and a field of 
battle, with no variety of emotion. Brutes and men 
were, in his eyes, the same blind, stupid victims of the 
savage lust of power. He seemed to shut his eyes to 
everything of that citizenship and patriotism which 
ennobles the spirit of the soldier, and to delight in 
scattering the dust and ashes of his derision over all 
the most sacred resting-places of the soul of man. 

Even then, we must allow, the original spirit of the 
Englishman and the poet broke triumphantly, at 
times, through the chilling mist in which it had been 
spontaneously enveloped. In Greece, above all, the 
contemplation of Athens, Salamis, Marathon, Ther- 
moplse and Platma, subdued the prejudices of him 
who had gazed unmoved upon the recent glories of 
Trafalgar and Talavera. The nobility of manhood 
appeared to delight this moody visitant; and he 
accorded, without reluctance, to the shades of long- 
departed heroes that reverent homage, which, in the 
strange mixture of envy and scorn wherewith the 
contemplative so often regard active men, he had 
refused to the living, or to the newly dead. 

At all times, however, the sympathy and respect of 
Childe Harold,— when these have been excited by any 
circumstances external to himself,— have been given 
almost exclusively to the intellectual, and refused to 
the moral greatness of his species. There is certainly 
less of this in his last Canto. Yet we think that the 
ruins of Rome might have excited within him not a 
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few glorious recollections, quite apart from those 
vague lamentations and worshippings of imperial 
power, which occupy so great a part of the conclusion 
of his pilgrimage. The stern purity and simplicity 
of domestic manners, — the devotion of male and 
female bosoms, — the very names of Lucrctia, Valeria, 
and the mother of the Gracchi, have a charm about 
them at least as enduring as any others, and a 
thousand times more delightful than all the iron 
memories of conqueror's and consuls. — But the mind 
must have something to admire, — some breathing- 
place of veneration,— some idol, whether of demon or 
of divinity, before which it is its pride to bow. Byron 
has chosen too often to be the undoubting adorer of 
Power. The idea of tyrannic and unquestioned sway 
seems to be the secret delight of his spirit He 
would pretend, indeed, to be a republican, — but his 
heroes are all stamped with the leaden signet of 
despotism ; and we sometimes see the most cold, 
secluded, immitigable tyrant of the whole, lurking 
beneath the “ scallop-shell and sandal-shoon ” of the 
Pilgrim himself. 

In every mien and gesture of this dark being, we 
discover the traces of one that has known the delights, 
and sympathised with the possessors of intellectual 
power ; but too seldom any vestiges of a mind that 
delights in the luxuries of quiet virtue, or that could 
repose itself in the serenity of home. The very 
possession of purity would sometimes almost seem to 
degrade, in his eyes, the intellectual greatness with 
which it has been sometimes allied. He speaks of 
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Pompey with less re\’erence than C;sesar ; and, in 
spite of many passing visitings of anger and of scorn, 
it is easy to see that, of all cotemporary beings, there 
is ONE only with whom he is willing to acknowledge 
mental sympathy, — one only whom he looks upon 
with real reverence, — one only whose fortunes touch 
the inmost sanctuaries of his proud soul, — and that this 
one is no other than that powerful, unintelligible, 
unrivalled spirit, who, had he possessed either private 
virtue or public moderation, might still have been in 
a situation to despise the offerings of even such a 
worshipper as Harold. 

But there would be no end of descanting on the 
character of the Pilgrim, nor of the moral reflections 
which it awakens. Of the poet himself, the comple- 
tion of this wonderful performance inspires us with 
a lofty and magnificent hope. It is most assuredly 
in his power to build up a work that shall endure 
among the most august fabrics of the genius of 
England. Indeed, the impression which the collective 
poetry of our own age makes upon our minds, is, that 
it contains great promise of the future ; and that, 
splendid as many of its achievements have been, some 
of our living poets seem destined still higher to exalt 
the imaginative character of their countrymen. When 
we look back and compare the languid, faint, cold 
delineations of the very justest and finest subjects of 
inspiration, in the poetry of the first half of the last 
century, with the warm, life-flushed and life-breathing 
pictures of our own, we feel that a great accession has 
been made to the literature of our day, — an accession 
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not only of delight, but of power. We cannot resist 
the persuasion, that if literature, in any great degree, 
impresses and nourishes the character of a people, — 
then this literature of ours, pregnant as it is with 
living impressions,— gathered from Nature in all her 
varieties of awfiilness and beauty,— gathered too from 
those high and dread passions of men, which our 
ordinary life scarcely shows, and indeed could scarcely 
bear, but which, nevertheless, have belonged, and do 
belong, to our human life,— and held up in the power- 
ful representations of the poets to our consciousness at 
times, when the deadening pressure of the days that 
are going by might bereave us of all genial hope and 
all dignified pride,— we say it is impossible for us to 
resist the belief that such pregnant, glowing, powerful 
poetry, must carry influences into the heart of this 
generation, even like those which are breathed from 
the heart of Nature herself, — or like those which lofty 
passions leave behind them in bosoms which they 
have once possessed. The same spirit of poetical 
passion which so uniformly marks the works of all 
our living poets, must exist very widely among those 
who do not aspire to the name of genius ; it must be 
very widely diffused throughout the age, and, as we 
think, must very materially influence the reality of 
life. Yet highly as we estimate the merits of our 
modern poetry, it is certain, that the age has not yet 
produced any one great epic or tragic performance. 
Vivid and just delineations of passion there are in 
abundance, — but of moments of passions, ^ — fragments 
of representation. The giant grasp of thought, which 
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conceives^ and brings into full and perfect life, full and 
perfect passion, — ^passion pervading alike action and 
character, through a majestic series of events, and at 
the same time cast in the mould of grand imagination, 
— this seems not to be of oiir age. In the delineation 
of external nature, which, in a poet's soul, requires 
rather moral beauty than intellectual strength, this 
age has excelled. But it has produced no poem 
gloriously illustrative of the agencies, existences, and 
events, of the complex life of man. It has no Lear,— 
no Macbeth, — no Othello. Some such glory as this 
Byron may yet live to bring over his own generation. 
His being has in it all the elements of the highest 
poetry. And that being he enjoys in all the strength 
of its prime. We might almost say, that he needs but 
to exercise his will to construct a great poem. There 
is, however, much for him to alter in what may be 
called his Theory of Imagination respecting Human 
Life, Some idols of his own setting-up he has him-* 
self overthrown. There are yet some others, partly 
of gold, and partly of clay, which should be dashed 
against the floor of the sanctuary. We have already 
spoken of his personal character, as it shines forth in 
his poetry. This personal character exists in the 
nature of his imagination and may therefore be 
modified, — ^purified, — dignified by his own will. His 
imagination does, to his own eyes, invest him with an 
unreal character. Purposes, passions, loves, deeds, 
events, may seem great and paramount in imagination, 
which have yet no power to constrain to action : and 
those which perhaps may govern our actions, vanish 
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altogether from our imagination. There is a region, — 
a world, — a sphere of being in imagination, whidi, to 
our real life, is no more than the world of a dream * yet, 
long as we are held in it by the transport of our delu- 
sion, we live, not in delight only, but in the conscious 
exaltation of our nature. It is in this world that the 
spirit of Byron must work a reformation for itself 
He knows, far better than we can tell him, what have 
been the most hallowed objects of love and of passion 
to the souls of great poets in the most splendid eras of 
poetry, — and he also knows well, that those objects, 
if worshipped by him with becoming and steadfast 
reverence, will repay the worship which they receive, 
by the more fervent and divine inspiration which they 
kindle, 
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CORN-LAW RHYMES, 

1. Third Edition, 8vo. London, 1831. 

2. Love : a Poem. By the Author of Corn-Law Rhymes. 
Third Edition, 8vo. London, 1831. 

3. The Village Patriarch : a Poem, By the Author of Corn- 
Law Rhymes. 12 mo. London, 1831. 

Smelfungus Redivivus, throwing down his critical 
assaying-balance, some years ago, and taking leave of 
the Belles-Lettres function, expressed himself in this 
abrupt way: ^‘The end having come, it is fit that we 
end. Poetry having ceased to be read, or published, 
or written, how can it continue to be reviewed? 
With your Lake Schools, and Border-Thief Schools, 
and Cockney, and Satanic Schools, there has been 
enough to do ; and now, all these Schools having 
burnt or smouldered themselves out, and left nothing 
but a widespread wreck of ashes, dust, and cinders, 
— or perhaps dying embers, kicked to and fro under 
the feet of innumerable women and children in the 
Magazines, and at best blown here and there into 
transient sputters, with vapour enough, so as to form 
what you might name a boundless Green-sick, or 
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New-Sentimental, or Sleep- Awake School, — what 
remams but tO' adjust ourselves to circumstances? 
Urge me not,” continues the able Editor, suddenly 
changing his figure, : with considerations that Poetry, 
as the inward voice of Life, must be perennial, only 
dead in one form to become alive iii another; that 
this still abundant deluge of Metre, seeing there must 
needs be fractions of Poetry floating scattered in it, 
ought still to be net-fished, at all events, surveyed and 
taken note of : the survey of English Metre, at this 
epoch, perhaps transcends the human faculties ; to 
hire out the reading of it, by estimate, at a remunera- 
tive rate per page, would, in few quarters, reduce the 
cash-box of any extant Review to the verge of 
insolvency” 

What our distinguished contemporary has said 
remains said. Far be it from us to censure or counsel 
any able Editor; to draw aside the Editorial veil, 
and, officiously prying into his interior mysteries, 
impugn the laws he walks by 1 For Editors, as for 
others, there are times of perplexity, wherein the 
cunning of the wisest will scantily suffice his own 
wants, say nothing of his neighbour’s. 

To us, on our side, meanwhile, it remains clear that 
Poetry, or were it but Metre, should nowise be 
altogether neglected. Surely it is the Reviewer’s 
trade to sit watching, not only the tillage, crop- 
rotation, marketings, and good or evil husbandry of 
the Economic Earth, but also the weather-symptoms 
of the Literary Heaven, on which those former so 
much depend : if any promising or threatening 
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meteoric phenomenon make its appearance^ and he 

proclaim not tidings thereof, dt . is at his 

ther, be it considered how, Jn : this ■ /singolar,,. poetic 

epoch, a small matter constitutes a novelty. If the' 

whole welkin hang overcast in drizzly , dinginess, the 

feeblest light-gleam, or speck of blue, cannot pass 

unheeded. 

The Works of this Corn-Law Rhymer we might 
liken rather to some little fraction of a rainbow: 
hues of joy and harmony, painted out of troublous 
tears. No round full bow, indeed ; gloriously span- 
ning the Heavens; shone on by the full sun; and, 
with seven-striped, gold-crimson border (as is in 
some sort the office of Poetry) dividing Black from 
Brilliant: not such; alas, still far from it! Yet, in 
very truth, a little prismatic blush, glowing genuine 
among the wet clouds ; which proceeds, if will, 
from a sun cloud-hidden, yet indicates that a sun 
does shine, and above those vapours a whole azure 
vault and celestial firmament stretch serene. 

Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that 
here we have once more got sight of a Book calling 
itself Poetry, yet which actually is a kind of Book, 
and no empty pasteboard case, and simulacrum or 
"ghost-defunct" of a Book, such as is too often 
palmed on the world, and handed over Booksellers’ 
counters, with a demand of real money for it, as if it 
too were a reality. The speaker here is of that 
singular class, who have something to say ; whereby, 
though delivering himself in verse, and in these days, 
he does not deliver himself wholly in jargon, but 
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articulately, and with a certain degree of meaning, that 
has been believed, and therefore is again believable. 

To some the \¥onder and interest will be heightened 
by another circumstance: that the speaker in question 
is not school-learned, or even furnished with pecuniary 
capital ; is, indeed, a quite unmonied, russet-coated 
speaker; nothing or little other than a Sheffield 
worker in brass and iron, who describes himself as 
“one of the lower, little removed above the lowest 
class.'' Be of what class he may, the man is provided, 
as we can perceive, with a rational god-created soul; 
which too has fashioned itself into some clearness, 
some self-subsistence, and can actually see and know 
with its own organs ; and in rugged substantial Eng- 
lish, nay, with tones of poetic melody, utter forth what 
it has seen. 

It used to be said that lions do not paint, that poor 
men do not write; but the case is altering now. Here 
is a voice coming from the deep Cyclopean forges, 
where Labour, in real soot and sweat, beats with his 
thousand hammers “ the red son of the furnace," 
doing personal battle with Necessity, and her dark 
brute Powers, to make them reasonable and service- 
able ; an intelligible voice from the hitherto Mute and 
Irrational, to tell us at first hand how it is with him, 
what in veiy deed is the theorem of the world and of 
himself, which he, in those dim depths of his, in that 
wearied head of his, has put together. To which 
voice, in several respects significant enough, let good 
car be given. 

Here too be it premised, that nowise under the 
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category of “ Uneducated Poets/^ or iii any fashion of 
dilettante patronage, can our Sheffield friend be pro- 
duced. His position is unsuitable for that; so is ours. 
Genius, which the French lad};' declared to be of no 
sex, is much more certainly of no rank ; neither when 
"the spark of Nature's fire” has been imparted, should 
Education take high airs in her artificial light, — which 
is too often but phosphorescence and putrescence. 
In fact, it now begins to be suspected here and there, 
that this same aristocratic recognition, which looks 
down with an obliging smile from its throne, of bound 
Volumes and gold Ingots, and admits that it is 
wonderfully well for one of the uneducated classes, 
may be getting out of place. There are unhappy 
times in the world's history, when he that is the least 
educated will chiefly have to say that he is the least 
perverted ; and with the multitude of false eye-glasses, 
convex, concave, green, even yellow, has not lost the 
natural use of his eyes. For a generation that reads 
Cobbett's Prose, and Burns’s Poetry, it need be no 
miracle that here also is a man who can handle both 
pen and hammer like a man. 

Nevertheless, this serene-highness attitude and 
temper is so frequent, perhaps it were good to turn 
the tables for a moment, and see what look it has 
under that reverse aspect How were it if we 
surmised, that for a man gifted with natural vigour, 
with a man's character to be developed in him, more 
especially if in the way of Literature, as Thinker and 
Writer, it is actually, in these strange days, no special 
misfortune to be trained up among the Uneducated 
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classes, and not among the Educated ; but rather of 
two misfortunes the smaller ? 

For all men doubtless obstructions abound ; 
spiritual growth must be hampered and stunted, and 
has to struggle through with difficulty, if it do not 
■wholly stop. We may grant too that, for a mediocre 
character, the continual training and tutoring, from 
language-masters, dancing-masters, posture-masters of 
all sorts, hired and volunteer, which a high rank in 
any time and country assures, there will be produced 
a certain superiority, or at worst, air of superiority, 
over the corresponding mediocre character of low 
rank : thus we perceive, the vulgar Do-nothing, as 
contrasted with the vulgar Drudge, is in general a much 
prettier man ; with a wider perhaps clearer outlook 
into the distance ; in innumberable superficial matters, 
however it may be when we go deeper, he has a 
manifest advantage. But with the man of uncommon 
character, again, in whom a germ of irrepressible 
Force has been implanted, and will unfold itself into 
some sort of freedom, — altogether the reverse may 
hold. For such germs, too, there is, undoubtedly 
enough, a proper soil where they will grow best, and 
an improper one where they will grow worst True, 
also, where there is a will, there is a way ; where a 
genius has been given, a possibility, a certainty of its 
growing is also given. Yet often it seems as if the 
injudicious gardening and manuring were worse than 
none at all ; and killed what the inclemencies of blind 
chance would have spared. We find accordingly that 
few Fredericks or Napoleons, indeed none since the 
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Great Alexander, who imfortiniately drank himself to 
death too soon for proving what lay in him, were 
nursed up with an eye to their vocation ; mostly with 
an eye quite the other way, in the midst of isolation 
and pain, destitution and contradiction. Nay, in our 
own times, have not seen two men of genius, a 
Byron and a Burns : they both, by mandateof Nature, 
struggle and must struggle towards clear Manhood, 
stormfully enough, for the space of six-and-thirty 
years; yet only the gifted Ploughman can partially 
prevail therein ; the gifted Peer must toil, and strive, 
and shoot out in wild efforts, yet die at last in Boy- 
hood, with the promise of his Manhood still but 
announcing itself in the distance. Truly, as was once 
written, It is only the artichoke that will not grow 
except in gardens: the acorn is cast carelessly abroad 
into the wilderness, yet on the wild soil it nourishes 
itself, and rises to be an oak.” All woodmen, more- 
over, will tell you that fat manure is the ruin of your 
oak ; likewise that the thinner and wilder your soil, 
the tougher, more iron-textured is your timber, — 
though, unhappily, also the smaller. So too with the 
spirits of men : they become pure from their errors by 
suffering for them ; he who has battled, were it only with 
Poverty and hard toil, will be found stronger, more 
expert, than he who could stay at home from the 
battle, concealed among the Provision-waggons, or 
even not unwatchfully ‘^abiding by the stuff” In 
which sense, an observer, not without experience of 
our time, has said : Had I a man of clearly developed 
character (clear, sincere within its limits), of insight, 
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courage, and real applicable force of head and of 
heart, to search for; and not a man of luxiiriously 
distorted character, with ■ haughtiness for courage, 
and., for insight and applicable 'force, speculation and 
plausible show of force, — it were rather among the 
lower than among the higher classes that I should look 
for himf’ 

A hard saying, indeed, seems this same : that he, 
whose other wants were all beforehand supplied ; to 
whose capabilities no problem was presented except 
even this, How to cultivate them to the best advan- 
tage, should attain less real culture than he whose 
first grand problem and obligation was nowise 
spiritual culture, but hard labour for his daily bread ! 
Sad enough' must the perversion be, where prepara- 
tions of such magnitude issue in abortion ; and a so 
sumptuous Art with all its appliances can accomplish 
nothing, not so much as necessitous Nature would of 
herself have supplied ! Nevertheless, so pregnant is 
Life with evil as with good ; to such height in an age 
rich, plethorically overgrown with means, can means 
be accumulated in the wrong place, and immeasurably 
aggravate wrong tendencies, instead of righting them, 
this sad and strange result may actually turn out to 
tiave been realised. 

But wLat, after all, is meant by imedncaied, in a 
time when Books have come into the world ; come to 
be household furniture in every habitation of the 
civilised world ? In the poorest cottage are Books ; 
is one BOOK, wherein for several thousands of years 
the spirit of man has found light, and nourishment, 
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and an interpreting response to whatever is Deepest 
in him ; wherein still, to this day, for the eye that will 
look well, the Mystery of Existence reflects itself, if 
not resolved, yet revealed, and prophetically em- 
blemed ; if not to the satisfying of the outward sense, 
yet to the opening of the inward sense, which is the 
far grander result ‘‘In Books lie the creative 
Phoenix-ashes of the whole Past” All that men 
have devised, discovered, done, felt or imagined, lies 
recorded in Books ; wherein whoso has learned the 
mystery of spelling printed letters, may find it, and 
appropriate it 

Nay, what indeed is all this ? As if it were by 
universities, and libraries, and lecture-rooms, that man’s 
Education, what we can call Education, were accom- 
|)lished ; solely, or mainly, by instilling the dead letter 
and record of other men’s Force, that the living Force of 
a new man were to be awakened, enkindled, and purified 
into victorious clearness 1 Foolish Pedant, that sittest 
there compassionately descanting on the Learning of 
Shakespeare! Shakespeare had penetrated into in- 
numerable things; far into Nature with her divine 
Splendours and infernal Terrors, her Ariel Melodies 
and mystic mandragora Moans ; far into man’s work- 
ings with Nature, into man’s Art and Artifice : 
Shakespeare knew {kenned^ which in those days still 
partially meant can-ned) innumerable things ; what 
men are, and what the world is, and how and what 
men aim at there, from the Dame Quickly of modern 
Eastcheap to the Caesar of ancient Rome, over 
many countries, over many centuries ; of ail this he 
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had the dearest understanding and constructive 
comprehension ; all this was his Learning and Insight; 
what now is thine ? Insight into none of those things ; 
perhaps strictly considered, into no thing whatever ; 
solely into thy own sheepskin diplomas, fat academic 
honours, into vocables and alphabetic letters, and but 
a little way into these ! — The grand result of schooling 
is a mind with just vision to discern, with free force to 
do: the grand schoolmaster is Practice. 

And now, when kenning can-nmg have become 
two altogether different words; and this, the first 
principle of human culture, the foundation-stone of 
all but false imaginary culture, That men must, before 
every other thing, be trained to somewhat, has 
been, for some generations, laid quietly on the shelf, 
with such result as we see, — consider what advantage 
those same uneducated Working classes have over 
the educated Unworking classes, in one particular: 
herein, namely, that they imist work. To work! 
What incalculable sources of cultivation lie in that 
process, in that attempt; how it lays hold of the 
whole man, not of a small theoretical calculating 
fraction of him, but of the whole practical, doing, and 
daring, and enduring man ; thereby to awaken dor- 
mant faculties, root out old errors, at every step ! He 
that has done nothing has known nothing. Vain is it 
to sit scheming and plausibly discoursing : up and be 
doing ! If thy knowledge be real, put it forth from 
thee: grapple with real Nature; try thy theories 
there, and see how they hold out Do one thing, for 
the first time in thy life do a thing ; a new light will 
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rise to thee on the doing of all things whatsoever. 
Truly, a boundless significance lies in work : whereby 
the humblest craftsman comes to attain much, which 
is of indispensable use, but which he who is of no 
craft, were he never so high, runs the risk of missing. 
Once turn to Practice, Error and Truth will no longer 
consort together : the result of Error involves you in 
the square-root of a negative quantity ; try to extract 
it, or any earthly substance or sustenance from it, if 
you will ! The honourable Member can discover that 
“ there is a reaction,” and believe it, and wearisomely 
reason on it, in spite of all men, while he so pleases, 
for still his wine and his oil will not fail him : but the 
sooty Brazier, who discovered that brass was green- 
cheese, has to -act on his discovery; finds therefore 
that, singular as it may seem, brass cannot be masti- 
cated for dinner, green-cheese will not beat into fire- 
proof dishes ; that such discovery, therefore, has no 
legs to stand on, and must even be let fall. Nov', 
take this principle of difference through the entire 
lives of two men, and calculate what it will amount 
to ! Necessity, moreover, which we here see as the 
mother of Accuracy, is well known as the mother of 
Invention. He who wants eveiy thing, must know 
many things, do many things, to procure even a few : 
different enough with him, whose indispensable know- 
ledge is this only, that a finger will pull the bell ! 

So that, for all men who live, we may conclude, this 
Life of Man is a school, wherein the naturally foolish 
will continue foolish though you bray him in a mortar, 
but the naturally wise will gather wisdom under 
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every disadvantage. What/ mea^^vhiIe5 must be the 
condition of an Era, when the highest advantages there 
become perverted into drawbacks ; when, if yon take 
two men of genius, and put the one between the 
handles of a plough, and mount the other between the 
painted coronets of a coach-and-four, and bid them both 
move along, the former shall arrive a Burns, the latter 
a Byron : two men of talent, and put the one into a 
Printer’s chapel, full of lamp-black, tyrannous usage, 
hard toil, and the other into Oxford universities, 
with lexicons and libraries, and hired expositors and 
sumptuous endowments, the former shall come out a 
Dn Franklin, the latter a Dr. Parr ! 

However, we are not here to write an Essay on 
Education, or smg misereres a ^Svorld in its 
dotage:” but simply to say that our Corn-Law 
Rhymer, educated or uneducated as Nature and Art 
have made him, asks not the smallest patronage or 
compassion for his Rhymes, professes not the smallest 
contrition for them. Nowise m such attitude does he 
present himself ; not supplicatory, deprecatory, but 
sturdy, defiant, almost menacing. Wherefore, indeed, 
should he supplicate or deprecate ? It is out of the 
abundance of the heart that he has spoken ; praise or 
blame cannot make it truer or falser than it already is. 
By the grace of God this man is sufficient for himself; 
by his skill in metallurgy can beat out a toilsome but 
a manful living, go how it may ; has arrived too at 
that singular audacity of believing what he knows, 
and acting on it, or waiting on it, or thinking on it, 
without leave asked of any one : there shall he stand, 
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and work, with head and with hand, for himself and 
the world ; blown about by no wind of doctrine ; 
frightened at no Reviewer’s shadow ; having, in his 
time, looked substances enough in the face, and 
remained unfrightened. 

What is left, therefore, but to take what he brings, 
and as he brings it? Let us be thankful, were it 
only for the day of small things. Something it is 
that we have lived to welcome once more a sweet 
Singer wearing the likeness of a Man. In humble 
guise, it is true, and of stature more or less marred in 
its development ; yet not without a genial robustness, 
strength and valour built on honesty and love ; on the 
whole, a genuine man, with somewhat of the eye, and 
speech, and bearing that beseems a man. To whom 
all other genuine men, how different soever in subor- 
dinate particulars, can gladly hold out the right hand 
of fellowship. 

The great excellence of our Rhymer, be it under- 
stood then, we take to consist even in this, often 
hinted at already, that he zs genuine. Here is an 
earnest, truth-speaking man ; no theoriser, sentiment- 
aliser, but a practical man of work and endeavour, 
man of suffrance and endurance. The thing that he 
speaks is not a hearsay, but a thing which he has 
himself known, and by experience become assured of. 
He has used his eyes for seeing ; uses his tongue for 
declaring what he has seen. Flis voice, therefore 
among the many noises of our Planet, will deserve its 
place better than the most ; will be well worth some 
attention. Whom else should we attend to but such ? 
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The man who speaks with some half shadow of 
a Belief, and supposes, and inclmes to think; and 
considers not with undivided soul, what is true, but 
only what is plausible, and will find audience and 
recompense ; do we not meet him at every street-* 
turning, on all highways and byways ; is he not stale, 
unprofitable, ineffectual, wholly grown a weariness of 
the flesh? So rare is his opposite in any rank of 
Literature, or of Life, so very rare, that even in the 
lowest he is precious. The authentic insight and 
experience of any human soul, were it but insight and 
experience in hewing of wood and drawing of water, 
is real knowledge, a real possession and acquirement, 
how small soever : palabra^ again, were it a supreme 
pontiffs, is wind merely, and nothing, or less than 
nothing. To a considerable degree, this man, we say, 
has worked himself loose from cant, and conjectural 
halfness, idle pretences and hallucinations, into a condi- 
tion of Sincerity. Wherein perhaps, as above argued, 
his hard social environment, and fortune to be “ a work- 
man born,” which brought so many other retardations 
with it, may have forwarded and accelerated him. 

That a man, Workman or Idleman, encompassed, 
as in these days, with persons in a state of willing or 
unwilling Insincerity, and necessitated, as man is, to 
learn whatever he does traditionally learn by imitating 
these, should nevertheless shake off Insincerity, and 
struggle out from that dim pestiferous marsh- 
atmosphere, into a clearer and purer height, — 
betokens in him a certain originality ; in which rare 
gift Force of all kinds is pre-supposed. To our 
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Rhymer, accordingly, as hinted more than once, 
vision and determination have not been denied ; a 
rugged, home-grown understanding is in him ; whereby, 
in his own way, he has mastered this and that, and 
looked Into various things, in general honestly and to 
purpose, sometimes deeply, piercingly, and with a 
Seer's eye. Strong thoughts are not wanting, beauti- 
ful thoughts ; strong and beautiful expressions of 
thought As traceable for instance in this new 
illustration of an old argument, the mischief of Com- 
mercial Restrictions: 

“ These, O ye quacks, these are your remedies : 

Alms for the Rich, a bread- tax for the Poor 1 
Soul-purchased harvests on the indigent moor !—• 

Thus the winged victor of a hundred fights, 

The warrior Ship, bows low her banner’d head, 

When through her planks the seaborn reptile bites 
Its deadly way ; — and sinks in ocean’s bed, 

Vanquish’d by worms. What then ? The worms were fed.-** 
Will not God smite thee black, thou whited wall ? 

Thy life is lawless, and thy law a lie, 

Or Nature is a dream unnatural : 

Look on the clouds, the streams, the earth, the sky; 

Lo, all is interchange and harmony ! 

Where is the gorgeous pomp which, yester morn, 

Curtain’d yon Orb, with amber, fold on fold ? 

Behold it in the blue of Rivelin, borne 
To feed the all-feeding sea 1 the molten gold 
Is flowing pale in Loxley’s waters cold, 

To kindle into beauty tree and flower, 

And wake to verdant life hill, vale, and plain. 

Cloud trades with river, and exchange is power : 

But should the clouds, the streams, the winds disdain 
Harmonious intercourse, nor dew nor rain 
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Would forest-crown tbe mountains : airless day 
Would blast on Kinderscotit the beathy glow; 

No purply green would meeken into grey 
O'er Don at eve; no sound of river’s flow 
Disturb the Sepulchre of all below.” 

Nature and the doings of men have not passed by 
this man unheeded^ like the endless cloud-rack in dull 
weather; or lightly heeded, dike a theatric phantas- 
magoria : but earnestly enquired into, like a thing of 
reality ; reverently loved and worshipped, as a thing 
with divine significance in its reality, glimpses of 
which divineness he has caught and laid to heart 
For his vision, as was said, partakes of the genuinely 
Poetical ; he is not a Rhymer and Speaker only, but, 
in some genuine sense, something of a Poet 

Further we must admit him, what indeed is already 
herein admitted, to be, if clear-sighted, also brave- 
hearted. A troublous element is his; a Life of 
painfulness, toil, insecurity, scarcity, yet he fronts it 
like a man ; yields not to it, tames it into some sub- 
jection, some order : its wild fearful dinning and 
tumult, as of a devouring Ghaos, becomes a sort of 
wild war-music for him ; wherein too are passages of 
beauty, of melodious softness, of lightness and brisk- 
ness, even of joy. The stout heart is also a warm 
and kind one ; Affection dwells with Danger, all the 
holier and the lovelier for such stern environment A 
working man is this ; yet, as we said, a man : in his 
sort, a courageous, much-loving, faithfully enduring 
and endeavouring man. 

What such a one, so gifted and so placed, shall say 
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to a Time like ours, how he will fashion himself into 
peace, or war, or armed neutrality, with the world and 
his fellow-men, and work out his course in joy and 
grief, in victory and defeat, is a question worth asking; 
which in these three little Volumes partly receives 
answer. He has turned, as all thinkers up to a very 
high and rare order in these days must do, into 
Politics ; is a Reformer, at least a stern Complainer, 
Radical to the heart; his poetic melody takes an 
elegiaco-tragical character ; much of him is converted 
into Hostility, and grim, hardly-suppressed Indigna- 
tion, such as Right long denied, Hope long deferred, 
may awaken in the kindliest heart Not yet as a 
rebel against anything does he stand ; but as a free 
man, and the spokesman of free men, not far from 
rebelling against much ; with sorrowful appealing 
dew, yet also with incipient lightning, in his eyes; 
whom it were not desirable to provoke into rebellion. 
He says, in Vulcanic dialect, his feelings have been 
hammered till they are cold-short ; so they will no 
longer bend ; ‘‘ they snap, and fly off,” — in the face 
of the hammerer. Not unnatural, though lamentable ! 
Nevertheless, under all disguises of the Radical, the 
Poet is still recognisable ; a certain music breathes 
through all dissonances, as the prophecy and ground- 
tone of returning harmony ; the man, as we said, is 
of a poetical nature. 

To his Political Philosophy there is perhaps no 
great importance attachable. He feels, as all men 
that live must do, the disorganisation, and hard- 
grinding unequal pressure of the Social Affairs; but 



sees into it only a very little further than far inferior 
men do. The frightful condition of a Time, when 
public and private Principle, as the word was once 
understood, having gone out of sight, and Self-interest 
being left to plot, and struggle, and scramble, as it 
could and would, Difficulties had accumulated till 
they were no longer to be borne, and the vSpirit that 
should have fronted and conquered them seemed to 
have forsaken the world ; — when the Rich, as the 
utmost they could resolve on, had ceased to govern, 
and the Poor, in their fast-accumulating numbers, and 
ever-widening complexities, had ceased to be able to 
do without governing ; and now the plan of “ Com- 
petition^^ and Laissez-faire^^ was, on every side, 
approaching its consummation ; and each bound up 
in the circle of his own wants and perils, stood grimly 
distrustful of his neighbour, and the distracted Com- 
mon-weal was a Common- woe, and to all men it 
became apparent that the end was drawing nigh : — 
all this black aspect of Ruin and Decay, visible 
enough, experimentally known to our Sheffield friend, 
he calls by the name of “ Corn-Law, and expects to 
be in good part delivered from, were the ' accursed 
Bread-tax repealed. 

In this system of political Doctrine, even as here so 
emphatically set forth, there is not much novelty. 
Radicals we have many ; loud enough on this and 
other grievances ; the removal of which is to be the 
one thing needful. The deep, wild flood of Bitterness, 
and Hope becoming hopeless, lies acrid, corrosive in 
every bosom ; and flows fiercely enough through any 
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orifice Accident may open : through Law Refornij 
Legislative Reform, Poor Laws, want of Poor Laws, 
Tithes, Game Laws, or, as we see here, Com Laws. 
Whereby indeed only this becomes clear, that a deep, 
wide flood of evil does exist and corrode; from which, 
in all ways, blindly and seeingly, men seek deliver- 
ance, and cannot rest till they find it ; least of all till 
they know what part and proportion of it is to he 
found. But with us foolish sons of Adam this is ever 
the way ; some evil that lies nearest us, be it a chronic 
sickness, or but a smoky chimney, is ever the acme 
and sum-total of all evil ; the black hydra that shuts 
us out from a Promised Land : and so, in poor Mr. 
Shandy’s fashion, must we ‘‘shift from trouble to 
trouble, and from side to side ; button up one cause 
of vexation, and unbutton another.’^ 

Thus for our keen-hearted singer, and sufferer, has 
‘‘ the Bread-tax, in itself a considerable but no im- 
measurable smoke-pillar, swoln out to be a world- 
embracing Darkness, that darkens and suffocates the 
whole Earth, and has blotted out the heavenly stars. 
Into the merit of the Corn Laws, which has often 
been discussed, in fit season, by competent hands, we 
do not enter here; least of all in the way of argument, 
in the way of blame, towards one who, if he read such 
merit with some emphasis “ on the scantier trenchers 
of his children,” may well be pardoned. That the 
“ Bread-tax,” with various other taxes, may ere long 
be altered and abrogated, and the Corn Trade become 
as free as the poorest “bread-taxed drudge” could 
wish it, “or the richest satrap bread-tax-fed” could 
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fear it, seems no extravagant hypothesis : would that 
the mad Time could, by such simple hellebore-dose, 
be healed ! Alas, for the diseases of a “ world lying 
in wickedness,’^ in heart-sickness and atrophy, quite 
another alcahest is needed a long, painful course 
of medicine and regimen, surgery and physic, not 
yet specified or indicated in the Royal-College Books ! 

But if there is little novelty in our friend’s Political 
Philosophy, there is some in his political Feeling and 
Poetry. The peculiarity of this Radical is, that with 
all his stormful destructiveness, he combines a decided 
loyalty and faith. If he despise and trample under 
foot on the one hand, he exalts and reverences on the 
other : the landed pauper in his coach-and-foiir ” 
rolls all the more glaringly, contrasted with the 
Rockinghams and Savilles ” of the past, with ‘*the 
Lansdowns and Fitz williams,” many a “Wentworth’s 
lord,” still “a blessing” to the present. This man, 
indeed, has in him the root of all reverence, — a prin- 
ciple of Religion. He believes in a Godhead, not 
with the lips only, but apparently with the heart; 
who, as has been written, and often felt, “reveals 
Himself in Parents, in all true Teachers, and Rulers,” 
— as in false Teachers and Rulers quite Another may 
be revealed! Our Rhymer, it would seem, is no 
Methodist : far enough from it. He makes the 
Ranter,” in his hot-headed way, exclaim over 

“ The Hundred Popes of England's Jesuitry 

and adds, by way of note, in his own person, some still 
stronger sayings; How “this baneful corporation,” 
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'^Mismal as its Reign of Terror is, and long-armed 
its Holy Inquisition, must condescend to learn 
and teach what is useful, or go where all nuisances 
go.” As little perhaps is he a Churchman ; the 

Cadi-Dervish ” being nowise to his mind. Scarcely, 
however, if at all, does he show aversion to the Church 
as Church; or, among his many griefs, touch upon 
-Tithes as one. But, in any case, the black colours of 
Life, even as here painted, and brooded over, do not 
hide from him that a God is the Author and Sustaiiier 
thereof; that God's world, if made a House of Im- 
prisonment, can also be a House of Prayer ; wherein 
for the weary and heavy-laden, Pity and Hope are 
not altogether cut away. 

It is chiefly in virtue of this inward temper of heart, 
with the clear disposition and adjustment which for 
all else results therefrom, that our Radical attains to 
be Poetical ; that the harsh groanings, contentions, 
upbraidings, of one who unhappily has felt constrained 
to adopt such mode of utterance, become ennobled 
into something of music. If a land of bondage, tliis 
is still his Father's land, and the bondage endures 
not for ever. As worshipper and believer, the captive 
can look with seeing eye : the aspect of the Infinite 
Universe still fills him with an Infinite feeling; his 
chains, were it but for moments, fall away ; he soars 
free aloft, and the sunny regions of Poesy and Free- 
dom gleam golden afar on the widened horizon. 
Gleamings, we say, prophetic dawnings from those 
far regions, spring up for him ; nay, beams of actual 
radiance In his ruggedness, and dim contractedness 
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(rather of place than of organ), he is not without 
touches of a feeling and vision, which even in the 
stricter sense, is to be named poetical. 

One deeply poetical idea, above all others, seems to 
have taken hold of him : the idea of Time. As was 
natural to a poetic soul, with few objects of Art in its 
environment, and driven inward, rather than invited 
outward, for occupation. This deep mystery of ever- 
flowing Time ; “ bringing forth,'’ and as the Ancients 
wisely fabled, " devouring " what it has brought forth ; 
rushing on, on, in us, yet above us, all uncontrollabie 
by us; and under it, dimly visible athwart it, the 
bottomless Eternal ; — this is, indeed, what wc may 
call the primary idea of Poetry ; the first that intro- 
duces itself into the poetic mind. As here : 

“ The bee shall seek to settle on his hand, 

But from the vacant bench haste to the moor, 

Mourning the last of England’s high-soui’d Poor, 

And bid the mountains weep for Enoch Wray. 

And for themselves, — albeit of things that last 
Unalter’d most ; for they shall pass away 
Like Enoch, though their iron roots seem fast, 

Bound to the eternal future as the past : 

The Patriarch died | and they shall be no more ! 

Yes, and the sailiess worlds, which navigate 
The unutterable Deep that hath no shore, 

Will lose their starry splendour soon or late, 

Like tapers, quench’d by Him, whose will is fate ! 

Yes, and the Angel of Eternity, 

Who numbers worlds and writes their names in light, 

One day, O Earth, will look in vain for thee, 

And start and stop in his unerring flight, 

And with his wings of sorrow and affright, 

Veil his impassion’d brow and heavenly tears f ^ 
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And not the first idea only, but the greatest, properly 
the parent of all others. For if it can rise in the 
remotest ages, in the rudest states of culture, wher- 
ever an “ inspired thinker ” happens to exist, it con- 
nects itself with all great things ; with the highest 
results of new Philosophy, as of primeval Theology ; 
and for the Poet, in particular, is as the life-element 
wherein alone his conceptions can take poetic form, 
and the whole world become miraculous and magical. 

are such stuff 

As Dreams are made on ; and our little life 

Is rounded with a Sleep I ” 

Figure that, believe that, O Reader ; then say whether 
the Arabian Tales seem wonderful! — Rounded with 
a sleep i^nit SchlafumgebenY^ says Jean Paul ; “these 
three words created whole volumes in me/’ 

To turn now on ourworthy Rhymer, who has brought 
us so much, and stingily insist on his errors and short- 
comings, were no honest procedure. We had the 
whole poetical encyclopaedia to draw upon, and say 
commodiously. Such and such an item is not here ; of 
which encyclopaedia the highest genius can fill but 
a portion. With much merit, far from common in his 
time, he is not without something of the faults of his 
time. We praised him for originality ; yet is there 
a certain remainder of imitation in him ; a tang of the 
Circulating Libraries, as in Sancho’s wine, with its key 
and thong, there was a tang of iron and leather. To 
be reminded of Crabbe, with his truthful severity of 
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style, in such a place, we cannot object; but what if there 
were a slight bravura dash of the fair tuneful Hemans? 
Still more, what have we to do with Byron, and his 
fierce vociferous mouthings, whether “passionate;' or 
not passionate and only theatrical ? King Cambyses' 
vein is, after all, but a worthless one; no vein for a 
wise man. Strength, if that be the thing aimed at, 
does not manifest itself in spasms, but in stout bear- 
ing of burdens. Our Author says, “ It is too bad to 
exalt into a hero the coxcomb who would have gone 
into hysterics if a tailor had laughed at him." Walk 
not 111 his footsteps, then, we say, whether as hero or 
as singer ; repent a little, for example, over somewhat 
in that fuliginous, blue-flaming, pitch-and-sulphur 
Dream of Enoch Wray ^ write the next other- 

wise. 

We mean no imitation in a bad palpable sense; 
only that there is a tone of such occasionally audible ; 
which ought to be removed ; — of which, in any case, 
we make not much. Imitation is a leaning on 
something foreign ; incompleteness of individual 
development, defect of free utterance. From the 
same source, spring most of our Author's faults; in 
particular, his worst, which after all is instrinsically 
a defect of manner. He has little or no Humour. 
Without Humour of character he cannot well be ; but 
it has not yet got to utterance. Thus, where lie has 
mean things to deal with, he knows not how to deal 
with them ; oftenest deals with them more or less 
meanly. In his vituperative prose Notes, he seems 
embarrassed; and but ill hides his embarrassment, 
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under an air of predetermined sarcasm, of knowing 
briskness, almost of vulgar pertness. He says, he 
cannot help it ; he is poor, hard- worked, and “ soot is 
soot.” True, indeed; yet there is no connection 
between Poverty and Discourtesy ; which latter 
originates in Dulness alone. Courtesy is the due of 
Man to Man ; not of suit of clothes to suit of clothes. 
He who could master so many things, and make even 
Corn-Laws rhyme, we require of him this further 
thing, — bearing worthy of himself, and of the order he 
belongs to, — the highest and most ancient of all 
orders, that of manhood. A pert snappishness is no 
manner for a brave man ; and then the manner so 
soon influences the matter ; a far worse result. Let 
him speak wise things, and speak them wisely ; which 
latter may be done in many dialects, grave and gay, 
only in the snappish seldom or never. 

The truth is, as might have been expected, there is 
still much lying in him to be developed ; the hope of 
which development it were rather sad to abandon. 
Why, for example, should not his view of the world, 
his knowledge of what is and has been in the world, 
indefinitely extend itself? Were he merely the 
“ uneducated Poet,” we should say, he had i ead 
largely ; as he is not such, we say, Read still more, 
much more largely. Books enough there are in 
England, and of quite another weight and worth than 
that circulating-library sort ; may be procured too, 
may be read, even by a hard-worked man ; for what 
man (either in God’s service or the Devil’s, as himself 
chooses it) is not hard-worked ? But here again, where 
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there is a will there is a way. True, our friend is no 
longer in his teens ; yet still, as would seem, in the 
vigour of his years : we hope too that his mind is not 
finally shut in, but of the improvable and enlargeable 
sort If Alfieri (also kept busy enough, with horse- 
breaking and what not) learned Greek after he was 
fifty, why is the Corn -Law Rhymer too old to learn ? 

Flowever, be in the future what there may, our 
Rhymer has ali'eady done what was much more 
difficult, and better than reading printed Books ; — 
looked into the great prophetic-manuscript Book of 
Existence, and read little passages there. Here, for 
example, is a sentence tolerably spelled : 

‘nVhere toils the Mill by ancient woods embraced. 

Hark, how the cold steel screams in hissing hre ! 

Blind Enoch sees the Grinder’s wheel no more, 

Couch’d beneath rocks and forests, that admire 
Their beauty in the waters, ere they roar, 

Dash’d in white foam the swift circumference o’er. 

There draws the Grinder his laborious breath ; 

There coughing at his deadly trade he bends : 

Born to die young, he fears nor man nor death ; 

Scorning the future, what he earns he spends ; 

‘ Debauch and riot are his bosom friends.’ 

Behold his failings ! Hath he virtues too ? 

He is no Pauper, blackguard though he be : 

Full well he knows what minds combined can do, 

Full well maintains his birthright : he is free, 

And, frown for frown, outstares monopoly. 

Yet Abraham and Elliot both in vain 
Bid science on his cheek prolong the bloom : 

He will live 1 He seems in haste to gain 
The undisturb’d asylum of the tomb, ’ 

And, old at two-and-thirty, meets his doom 1’^ 
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Or this, '' of Jem, the rogue avowed, 

“ ‘ Whose trade is Poaching 1 Honest Jem works iiot^ 
Begs not, but thrives by plundering beggars here. 

Wise as a iord, and quite as good a shot, 

He, like his betters, lives in hate and fear, 

And feeds on partridge because bread is dean 
Sire of six sons apprenticed to the jail, 

He prowls in arms, the Tory of the night ; 

With them he shares his battles and his ale, 

With him they feel the majesty of might, 

No Despot better knows that Power is Right 
Mark his unpaidish sneer, his lordly frown ; 

Hark how he calls the beadle and flunkey liars ^ 

See how magnificently he breaks down 
His neighbour's fence, if so his will requires, 

And how his struttle emulates the squire’s ! ’ 

Jem rises with the Moon j but when she sinks, 
Homeward with sack-like pockets, and quick heels, 
Hungry as boroiighmongering gowl, he slinks. 

He reads not, writes not, thinks not ; scarcely feels ; 
Steals all he gets ; serves Hell with all he steals! ” 

It is rustic, rude existence ; barren moors, with the 
smoke of Forges rising over the waste expanse. Alas, 
no Arcadia ; but the actual dwelling-place of actual 
toil-grimed sons of Tubal Cain ; yet are there 
blossoms and the wild natural fragrance of gorse 
and broom ; yet has the Craftsman pauses in his toil ; 
the Craftsman too has an inheritance in Earth ; and 
even in Heaven. 

Light ! All is not corrupt, for thou art pure. 

Unchanged and changeless. Though frail man is vile, 
Thou iook’st on him, serene, sublime, secure. 

Yet, like thy Fatheij with a pitying smile. 
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Even on this wintry day, as marble cold, 

Angels might quit their home to visit thee, 

And match their plumage with thy mantle roll’d 
Beneath God’s Throne, o’er billows of a sea, 

Whose isles are World’s, whose bounds Infinity, 

Why then is Enoch absent from my side?^ ■ ' ■ 

I miss the rustle of his silver hair ; 

A guide no more, I seem to want a guide, 

While Enoch journeys to the house of prayer ; 

Ab, ne’er came Sabbath-day but he was there 1 
Lo, how, like him, erect and strong, tho’ grey, 

Yon village tower tome-touched to God appeals 1 
And hark ! the chimes of morning die away : 

Hark! to the heart the solemn sweetness steals. 

Like the heart’s voice, unfelt by none who feels 
That God is Love, that Man is living Dust ; 

Unfelt by none whom ties of brotherhood 
Link to his kind ; by none who puts his trust 
In naught of Earth that hath survived the fiood, 

Save those mute charities, by which the good 
Strengthen poor worms, and serve their Maker best’® 

“ Hail Sabbath i Day of mercy, peace, and rest 1 
Thou o’er loud cities throw’st a noiseless spell. 

The hammer there, the wheel, the saw molest 
Pale Thought no more : o’er Trade’s contentious hell 
Meek Quiet spreads her wings invisible. 

And when thou com’st less silent are the fields, 

Thro’ whose sweet paths the toil* freed townsman steala® 
To him the very air a banquet yields. 

Envious he watches the poised hawk that wheels 
Plis flight on chainless winds. Each cloud reveals 
A paradise of beauty to his eye. 

His little Boys are with him, seeking flowers, 

Or chasing the too-venturous gilded fly. 

So by the daisy’s side he spends the hours, 

Renewing friendship with the budding bowers : 
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And while might, beauty, good without alloy. 

Are mirror’d in his children’s happy eyes,-— 

In His great Temple offering thankful joy 
To Him, the infinitely Great and Wise, 

With soul attuned to Nature’s harmonies, 

Serene and cheerful as a sporting child, — 

His heart refuses to believe that man 
Could turn into a hell the blooming wild, 

The blissful country where his childhood ran 
A race with infant rivers, ere began 

— King-humbling ” bread-tax, “blind Misrule/’ and 
enough else. 

And so our Corn-Law Rhymer plays his part In 
this wise, does he indite and act his Drama of Life, 
which for him is all too Domestic-Tragical. It is 
said, “the good actor soon makes us forget the bad 
theatre, were it but a barn ; while, again nothing 
renders so apparent the badness of the bad actor as a 
theatre of peculiar excellence.” How much more in 
a theatre and drama such as these of Life itself! One 
other item, however, we must note in that ill-decorated 
Sheffield theatre : the back-scene and bottom-decora- 
tion of it all ; which is no other than a Workhouse. 
Alas, the Workhouse is the bourne whither all these 
actors and workers are bound ; whence none that has 
once passed it returns! A bodeful sound, like the 
rustle of approaching world-devouring tornadoes, 
quivers through their whole existence ; and the voice 
of it is, Pauperism 1 The thanksgiving they offer up 
to Heaven is, that they are not yet Paupers; the 
earnest cry of their prayer is, that “ God would shield 
them from the bitterness of Parish Pay.” 
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Mournful enough, tliat a white European Man must 
pray wistfully for what the horse he drives is sure of, 
— That the strain of his whole faculties may not fail to 
earn him food and lodging. Mournful that a gallant 
manly spirit, with an eye to discern the world, a heart 
to reverence it, a hand cunning and willing to labour 
in it, must be haunted with such a fear. The grim 
end of it all, Beggary ! A soul loathing, what true 
souls ever loathe. Dependence, help from the un- 
worthy to help; yet sucked into the world-whirl- 
pool, — able to do no other ; the highest in man’s heart 
struggling vainly against the lowest in man’s destiny ! 
In good truth, if many a sickly and sulky Byron, or 
Byronlet, glooming over the woes of existence, and 
how unworthy God’s Universe is to have so dis- 
tinguished a resident, could transport himself into the 
patched coat and sooty apron of a Sheffield Black- 
smith, made with as strange faculties and feelings as 
he, made by God Almighty all one as he was, — it 
would throw a light on much for him. 

. Meanwhile, is it not frightful as well as mournful to 
consider how the widespread evil is spreading wider 
and wider? Most persons, who have had eyes to look 
with, may have verified, in their own circle, the state- 
ment of this Sheffield Eye-witness, and “ from their 
own knowledge and observation fearlessly declare 
that the little master-manufacturer,” that the working 
man generally, “ is in a much worse condition than he 
was in twenty-five years ago.” Unhappily, tlie fact is 
too plain ; the reason and scientific necessity of it is 
too plain. In this state of things, every new rnan is a 
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new misfortune; eveiy new market anew complexity ; 
the chapter of chances grows ever more incalculable ; 
the hungry gamesters (whose stake is their life) are 
ever increasing in numbers ; the world-movement 
rolls on: by what m.ethod shall the weak and help- 
needing, who has none to help him, withstand it? 
Alas, how- many brave hearts, ground to pieces in 
that unequal battle, have already sunk; in every 
sinking heart, a Tragedy, less famous than that of 
the Sons of Atreus; wherein, however, if no “kingly 
house,” yet a manly house, went to the dust, and a 
whole manly “lineage was swept away.” Must it 
grow worse and worse “till the last brave heart is 
broken in England ; and this same ‘ brave Peasantry’ ” 
has become a kennel of wild-howling ravenous 
Paupers ? God be thanked ! There is some feeble 
shadow of hopes that the change may have begun 
while it was yet time. You may lift the pressure 
from the free man’s shoulders, and bid him go forth 
rejoicing; but lift the slave’s burden, he will only 
wallow the more composedly in his sloth : a nation of 
degraded men cannot be raised up, except by what 
we rightly name a miracle. 

Under which point of view also, these little Volumes, 
indicating such a character in such a place, are not 
without significance. One faint symptom perhaps 
that clearness will return, that there is a possibility 
of its return. It is as if from that Gehenna of Manu- 
facturing Radicalism, from amid its loud roaring and 
cursing, whereby nothing became feasible, nothing 
knowable, except this only, that misery and malady 
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existed there, we heard now some manful tone of 
reason and determination, wherein alone can there be 
profit, or promise of deliverance. In this Corn-Law 
Rhymer we seem to trace something of the antique 
spirit; a spirit which had long become invisible among 
our working as among other classes; which, here, 
perhaps almost for the first time, reveals itself in an 
altogether modern political vesture. “The Pariahs 
of the Isle of Woe,” as he passionately names them, 
are no longer Pariahs if they have become Men, 
Here is one man of their tribe ; in several respects a 
true man; who has abjured Hypocrisy and Servility, 
yet not therewith trodden Religion and Loyalty under 
foot; not without justness of insight, devoutnes.s, 
peaceable heroism of resolve ; who, in all circum- 
stances, even in these strange ones, will be found 
quitting himself like a man. One such that has found 
a voice i who knows how many mute but not inactive 
brethren he may have in his own and in all other 
ranks ? Seven thousand that have not bowed the knee 
to Baal! These are the men, wheresoever found, 
who are to stand forth in England’s evil day, on 
whom the hope of England rests. For it has 
been often said, and must often be said again, 
that all Reform except a moral one will prove 
unavailing. Political Reform, pressingly enough 
wanted, can indeed root out the weeds (gross deep- 
fixed lazy dock-weeds, poisonous obscene hemlocks, 
ineffectual spurry in abundance); but it leaves the 
ground empty , — ready either for noble fruits, or for 
new worse tares I And how else is a Moral Reform 
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to be looked for but in this way, that more and more 
Good Men are, by a bountiful Providence, sent hither 
to disseminate Goodness; literally to it, as In 
seeds shaken abroad by the living tree? For such, in 
all ages and places, is the nature of a Good Man ; he 
is ever a mystic creative centre of Goodness ; his 
influence, if we consider it, is not to be measured ; for 
his works do not die, but being of Eternity, are 
eternal ; and in new transformation, and ever-wider 
diffusion, endure, living and life-giving. Thou who 
exclaimest over the horrors and baseness of the Time, 
and how Diogenes would now need tivo lanterns in 
daylight, think of this ; over the Time thou hast no 
power ; to redeem a World sunk in dishonesty has 
not been given thee; solely over one man therein 
thou hast a quite absolute uncontrollable power ; him 
redeem, him make honest ; it will be something, it will 
be much, and thy life and labour not in vain. 


We have given no epitomised abstract of these 
little Books, such as is the Reviewer’s wont : we would 
gladly persuade many a reader, high and low, who 
takes interest not in rhyme only, but in reason, and 
the condition of his fellow-man, to purchase and 
peruse them for himself. It is proof of an innate love 
of worth, and how willingly the Public, did not 
thousand-voiced Puffery so confuse it, would have to 
do with substances, and not with deceptive shadows, 
that these Volumes carry “ Third Edition ” marked on 
them, — on all of them but the newest, whose fate with 
the reading world we yet know not ; which, however, 
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seems 'fe te but better than either of 

its forerun'.!iers. 

Nay-j it appears to us as if in this humble chant of 
the Village Patriarch might be traced rudiments of 
a truly great idea; great though all undeveloped 
The Rhapsody oi Enoch Wraj/ is, in its nature, and 
unconscious tendency, Epic ; a whole world lies 
shadowed in it What we might call an inarticulate, 
half-audible Epic ! The main figure is a blind aged 
man ; himself a ruin, and encircled with the ruin of a 
whole Era. Sad and great does that image of a 
universal Dissolution hover visible as a poetic back- 
ground. Good Old Enoch ! He could do so much, 
was so wise, so valiant No Ilion had he destroyed ; 
yet somewhat he had built up : where the Mill stands 
noisy by its cataract, making corn into bread for men, 
it was Enoch that reared it, and made the rude rocks 
send it water ; where the mountain Torrent now boils 
in vain, and is mere passing music to the traveller, it 
was Enoch’s cunning that spanned it with that strong 
Arch, grim, time-defying. Where Enoch’s hand or 
mind has been, Disorder has become Order; Chaos 
has receded some little hand-breadth ; must give up 
some new hand-breadth of his realm. Enoch too has 
seen his followers fall round him (by stress of hard- 
ship, and the arrows of the gods), has performed 
funeral games for them, and raised sandstone memo- 
rials, and carved his A hit ad P lures thereon, with his 
own hand. The living chronicle and epitome of a 
whole century ; when he departs, a whole century will 
become dead, historical 
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Rudiments of an Epic, we say ; and of the true 
Epic of our Time,— were the genius but arrived that 
could sing it! Not ‘‘Arms and the Man"'; “Tools 
and the Man/' that were now our Epic. What 
indeed are Tools, from the Hammer and Plummet of 
Enoch Wray to this Pen we now write with, but 
Arms, wherewith to do battle against UNREASON 
without or within, and smite in pieces not miserable 
fcIIoW“men, but the Arch Enemy that makes us all 
miserable ; henceforth the only legitimate battle ! 

Which Epic, as we granted, is here altogether 
imperfectly sung ; scarcely a few notes thereof 
brought freely out ; nevertheless with indication, with 
prediction that it will be sung. Such is the purport 
and merit of the Village Patriarch; it struggles 
towards a noble utterance, which however it can 
nowise find. Old Enoch is from the first, speechless, 
heard of rather than heard or seen ; at best, mute, 
motionless like a stone pillar of his own carving. 
Indeed, to find fit utterances for such meaning as lies 
struggling here is a problem, to which the highest 
poetic minds may long be content to accomplish 
only approximate solutions. Meanwhile, our honest 
Rhymer, with no guide but the instinct of a clear 
natural talent, has created and adjusted somewhat, 
not without vitality of union ; has avoided somewhat 
the road to which lay open enough. His Village 
Patriarchy for example, though of an elegiac 
strain, is not wholly lachrymose, not without 
touches of rugged gaiety is like Life itself, 
with tears and toil, with laughter and rude play, 
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siidi as;,,,metallurgic Yorkshire sees' it ;~m which' 
seiise^, that 'vvoiidroiis Courtship"' of .the sharp- 
tempered,,' oft- widowed Alice' Green may pas's, 
questionable, yet with a certain air of soot-stained , 
genuineness. And so has, not a Picture, indeed, yet 
a sort of genial Study or Cartoon come together for 
him ; and may endure there, after some flaxy oil- 
daiibings, which we have seen framed with gilding, 
and hung up in proud galleries, have become rags 
and rubbish. ' ■ 

To one class of readers especialty, such Books as 
these ought to be interesting ; — to the highest, that is 
to say, the richest class. Among our Aristocracy, 
thex^e ai'e men, we trust thex^e ai*e many men, who feel 
that they also are workmen, boi'ii to toil, ever in their 
great Taskmaster’s eye, faithfully with heart and 
head for those that with heart and hand do, under 
the same great Taskmastei', toil for them ; — who have 
even this noblest and hardest work set before them, 
— To deliver out of that Egyptian bondage to 
Wi'etchedness, and Ignorance, and Sin, the hai*d- 
lianded millions, of whom this hax'd-handed, earnest 
witness, and vTiter, is hex'e i*epresentative. To such 
men his writing will be as a Document, which they 
will lovingly interpret : what is dai'k and exasperated 
and acrid, in their humble Bx'othei', they for them- 
selves will enlighten and sweeten ; taking thankfully 
wliat is the real purport of his message, and laying it 
earnestly to heart Might an iiistiaictivc relation, 
and interchange bet^veen High and Low, at length 
gxmind itself, and more and moi'e perfect itself; to 
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the unspeakable profit of all parties ; for if all parties 
are to love and lielp' :.one\' ■another,;; the step 
towards this, is that all thoroughly, understand one 
another. . To such rich men an authentic message; 
from the hearts of poor men, from the heart • of one 
poor man, will be welcome. 

To another class of our Aristocracy, again, who 
imliappily feel rather that they are not workmen; 
and profess not so much to bear any burden, as to be 
themselves, with utmost attainable steadiness^ and if 
possible, borne —such a phenomenon as 

this of the Sheffield Corn-Law Rhymer, with a Man- 
chester Detrosier, and much else, pointing the same 
^vay, will be quite unwelcome ; indeed, to the clearer- 
sighted, astonishing and alarming. It indicates that 
they find themselves, as Napoleon was wont to say, 
“in a new position;’— a position wonderful enough; 
of extreme singularity; to which, in the whole course 
of FI i story, there is perhaps but one case in some 
measure parallel. The case alluded to stands recorded 
in the Book of Numbers: the case of Balaam the son 
of Beor. Truly, if we consider it, there are few 
passages more notable and pregnant in their way, 
than this of Balaam. The Midianitish Soothsayer 
(Truth-speaker, or as we should now say, Counsel- 
giver and Senator) is journeying forth, as he has from 
of old quite prosperously done, in the way of his 
vocation ; not so much to “ curse the people of the 
Lord,” as to earn for himself a comfortable penny by 
such means as are possible and expedient; something, 
it is hoped, midway between cursing and blessing; 


whicE sliali notj except in case of necessity, be either 
a curse or a blessing, or anything so much as a 
Nothing that will look like a Something and bring 
wages in. For the man is not dishonest ; far from it: 
still less is he honest ; but above all things, he is, has 
been, and will be, respectable. Did calumny ever 
dare to fasten itself on the fair fame of Balaam? In 
-his whole walk and conversation, has he not shown 
consistency enough ; ever doing and speaking the 
thing that was decent; with proper spirit, maintain- 
ing his status : so that friend and opponent must often 
compliment him, and defy the spiteful world to say, 
Herein art thou a Knave? And now as he jogs 
along, in official comfort, with brave official retinue, 
his heart filled with good things, his head with 
schemes for the suppression of Vice, and the Cause of 
civil and religious Liberty all over the world i — con- 
sider what a spasm, and life-clutching, ice-taloned 
pang, must have shot through the brain and pericar- 
dium of Balaam, when his Ass not only on the sudden 
stood stock-still, defying spur and cudgel, but — began 
to talk, and that in a reasonable manner! Did not 
his face, elongating, collapse, and tremor occupy his 
joints? For the thin crust of Respectability has 
cracked asunder ; and a bottomless preternatural 
Inane yawns under him instead Farewell, a long 
farewell to all my greatness ! the spirit-stirring Vote, 
the ear-piercing Hear; the big Speech that makes 
ambition virtue ; soft Palm-greasing first of raptures, 
and Cheers that emulate sphere-music : Balaam’s 
occupation’s gone ! — 
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As for ■ our stout Corn-Luw Rhyiiioi, whut can , 
wc say by way of valediction, but this,— ~W^ell, done, j; 
come again, doing better? Advices enough there 
were; but all lie included mnder 'one, — To -.kee.p ,, 
his eyes open, and do honestly whatsoever Ms hand ■ 
shall find to do. We have praised him for sinceiity; 
let him become more and more sincere; casting out all 
remnants of Hearsay, Imitation, ephemeral Specula- 
tion ; resolutely clearing his mind of Cant. We ad™ 
vised a wider course of reading : would he forgive us if 
we now suggested the question, lA' hether Rhyme is the 
only dialect he can write in ; whether Rhyme is, after 
all, the natural or fittest dialect for him ? In good : 
prose, which differs inconceivably from bad Prose, 
what may not be written, what may not be read; 
from a Waverley Novel, to an Arabic Koran, to^ an 
English Bible! Rhyme has plain advantages; which, 
however, are often purchased too dear. If the inward 
Thought can speak for itself, and not sing itself, let 
it, especially in these quite unmusical days, do the 
former. In any case, if the outward Phrase is a 
timber-toned, false matter we could well dispense 
with. Will our Rhymer consider himself then ; and 
decide for what is actually best Rhyme, up to this 
hour, never seems altogether obedient to him ; and 
disobedient Rhyme, — who would ride on it that had 
once learned walking ? , 

He takes amiss that some friends have admonished 
him to quit Politics ; we will not repeat that admonl 
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as dwells in every mortal; such as he is a happy 
mortal who can hear the voice of, follow the behests 
of, like an unalterable law. At the same time, we 
could truly wish to see such a mind as his engaged 
rather in considering what, in his own sphere, could 
be dom^ than what, in his own or other spheres, 
ought to be destroyed; rather in producing or preserv- 
ing the True, than in mangling and slashing asunder 
the False. Let him be at ease: the False is already 
dead, or lives only with a mock life. The death- 
sentence of the False was of old, from the first 
beginning of it, written in Heaven; and is now 
proclaimed in the Earth, and read aloud at all market- 
crosses ; nor are innumerable volunteer tipstaves and 
headsmen wanting to execute the same ; for which 
needful service men inferior to him may suffice. 
Why should the heart of the Corn-Law Rhymer be 
troubled ? Spite of Bread-tax,” he and his brave 
children, who will emulate their sire, have yet bread ; 
the Workhouse, as we rejoice to fancy, has receded 
into the safe distance; and is now quite shut out from 
his poetic pleasure-ground. Why should he afflict 
himself with devices of ‘‘ Boroughmongering gowls,” 
or the rage of the Heathen imagining a vain thing? 
This matter, which he calls Corn-Law, will not have 
completed itself, adjusted itself into clearness, for the 
space of a century or two ; nay after twenty centuries, 
what will there, or can there be for the son of Adam 
but Work, Work, two hands quite full of Work ! 
Meanwhile, is not the Corn-Law Rhymer already a 
king, though a belligerent one ; king of his own mind 
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and faculty • and what man in the long run is king 
of more ? Not one in the thousand, even among 
sceptred kings, of so much. Be diligent in business, 
then ; fervent in spirit Above all things, lay aside 
anger, uncharitableness, hatred, noisy tumult ; avoid 
them, as worse than Pestilence, worse than “ Bread- 
tax” itself : 

“ For it well beseemeth kings, all mortals it beseemeth well, 

To possess their souls in patience, and await what can 
betide.” 

Thomas Carlyle. 
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IRISH MELODIES, WITH WORDS. 

By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 

Four Numbers. Power^ Strand. 

We offer no apology to our readers for stepping a 
little out of our track to review a series of poems 
published with music ; because as they bear the 
name of Mr. Moore, it will at once be perceived that 
they can have no affinity to those well-bred effusions, 
which Lauretta and Rosabella are perpetually pre- 
vailing upon their music-masters to print with a 
tune. 

Nothing can be more satisfactorily explained than 
the high degree of honour acquired by the lyric bards 
of antiquity. Their poetry had not only sublimity 
and beauty to strike the soul and win the affections, 
but enjoyed the farther benefit of musical accompani« 
ments, admirably suited to fan the animation which 
they kindled. Whep to this we add the occasions on 
which the lyrical compositions of the Greeks were 
usually exhibited, at sacred festivals and public 
rejoicings, where the splendour and solemnity, the 
bustle and pride of the scene, concurred to awaken 
the strongest emotions of taste and patriotism, we 
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shall not wonder that, among so susceptible and 
polished a people, the odes and choruses of then 
great poets were regarded with an enthusiasm at 
once affectionate and ardent. And, as the elevation 
of one branch of a family frequently exalts the 
others, the glory belonging to the sublimer classes 
of lyric poetry reflected its lustre on those slighter 
effusions which were allied to them by their common 
connection with music. 

But the changes of manners have wrought corre-- 
spondent revolutions in taste. The impatience of 
fashion will endure no piece of music which has not 
the recommendation of brevity, whatever be the 
merit of the poetry connected with it Few odes, 
therefore, are now set to music ; so that the greatest 
part of what is called lyric poetry in the works of the 
chief modern writers is no longer lyric except in its 
name, having avowedly been written, not to be accom- 
panied by music, but simply to be read. Indeed it 
was not to be expected that men of genius, accus- 
tomed to classical and canonised forms, would often 
be found willing to curtail their compositions for the 
sake of musical accompaniment ; so little has usually 
been the reputation attached to the shorter effusions 
of poetry. 

We conceive that song- writing has sunk in popular 
estimation far below its just level ; but we can 
scarcely wonder at it, when we contemplate the 
demerits of those who, through a long succession of 
years, have addicted themselves to the polite art of 
making canzonets for the young ladies of their 



acquaintance. These well-meaning persons, we fear, 
have brought discredit upon the muse who has been 
so unfortunate as to obtain their partiality ; and thus, 
probably, it has happened that lyric poetry has lost 
L much of its ancient honour. Its character and 
consequence have been appraised in the poss, and 
the few good poets overlooked or confounded in the 
multitude of pretenders. 

This indiscriminating depreciation is, m truth, an 
error much more important than at first sight it may 
appear ; not only as taste is concerned, but as 
national character may be affected. We do not mean 
to insist upon the influence which poetry has actually 
had in forming or improving the minds or manners 
of the English people ; nay, we are afraid tnat the 
enthusiasm of taste has but too often overrated the 
effect of every fine art upon the national character, 
unless, indeed, the phrase is meant to denote merely 
the character of the higher ranks of soaety. Ihis 
want of effect however must not be ascribed to any 
inherent inefficiency in the nature of poetry itself; 
but to the circumstances, which, in this epe, have 
denied it the opportunity of proving its influence 
In Greece, where its enjoyments were communicated 
through the medium of music to all ranks of the 
people, we have no doubt that poetry had great 
power in raising as well as refining ffie general 
character. Even the wild descants of the rude 
minstrels of later times have, in all fwms and most 
especially when accompanied by music, affected, in a 
marked and permanent manner, the character of 
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courts, and even of camps. We cannot but believe^ 
therefore, that similar effects would have been pro-» 
duced by poetry upon our own commonalty if they 
had enjoyed similar advantages. Certainly, in the 
only case in which the experiment has been tried, we 
mean among, our sailors, the result has been signally 
beneficial ; and we should be wanting in justice if we 
did not add, highly creditable to the talents and feel- 
ings of the venerable bard who so patriotically devoted 
his genius to their service. 

We admit that the temperament which disposes 
the soul to take fire at the beauties of poetry must, in 
every state, be limited to a very small number ; and 
we suspect that even these, considered as a body, are 
not the most moral class of the community. The 
warmth which makes them so feelingly alive to the 
charms of verse, is apt to lead them to the indulgence 
of less innocent emotions ; and though they may be 
capable of a sudden exertion of virtue, yet that very 
propensity which disposes them to receive impressions 
so readily, occasions these to be as readily effaced. 

It is not, however, by this romantic kind of impres- 
sion, that the most important benefits of poetry are 
usually produced. These, we think, are more 
essentially promoted by that , repugnance to every- 
thing mean and ignoble, which becomes habitual 
from the study of nature in the purity of her poetical 
form ; by the innocent, and at the same time agree- 
able direction which the pursuits of taste impart to 
the idler propensities of the mind ; by the influence 
of generous and pathetic verse in keeping open those 
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hearts which are in danger of being choked with the 
cares of business, or the still more hardening apathy 
of wealth; and, most of all, by that suavity of 
manner which the fine arts create and nourish, and 
which education and the unrestrained intercourse of 
good society are daily extending from the higher to 
the middling classes* It is not, in short, to strong 
impressions made on particular persons, but to the 
laudable habits and manners which a prevailing 
disposition to poetical pursuits insensibly insinuates 
into the whole social system, that we ascribe the 
benefit produced by poetry upon national character. 
That benefit is not a sudden luxuriance engendered 
by a partial inundation ; it grows and ripens like the 
regular harvest of the season^ fostered by the dews 
and silent rains of heaven. 

These are some of our reasons for regretting, that 
the chief English poets have contributed so little 
toward a collection of songs worthy to accompany 
the bold and touching strains of music bequeathed by 
the bards of more romantic ages. We have stated 
our opinions rather largely, because we think that the 
present circumstances of society have given the 
subject more consequence than it ever possessed 
before. The abolition of those prejudices which so 
long condemned the female part of the community 
to intellectual idleness, has admitted a new and very 
numerous class to the enjoyments of poetry. Now, 
of all the poetry which women usually read, the 
verses that accompany their music form by far the 
most important portion. If then it be of consequence 
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to form and guide the tastes and pursuits of those 
who are to be wives and mothers, we should 
encourage the genius of our lyric poets to its utmost 
attainable perfection. We should remember the 
flexibility of the female mind in early youth, and the 
readiness with which it receives either a good or an evil 
impulse. We should consider the extreme sensibility 
of women to the charms of music, and their sympathy 
with the tone of feeling, which the words connected 
with that music breathe. We should reflect too upon 
the striking effect which, in countries where such 
poems have been more highly valued, the songs of 
love, of war, and of patriotism have produced, not upon 
women only, but upon ‘'bearded men” : and thus be 
led to take a more liberal view of an art which, rightly 
directed, must be essentially conducive to the cultiva- 
tion of the warmest and tenderest affections of the 
heart 

Before we proceed to the direct examination of Mr. 
Moore's poems, we must be permitted to say a few 
words about the qualities which we conceive to be the 
most essential in a song. The first requisite appears 
to be a decisive tone of feeling, whether joyous or 
melancholy, tender or heroic. In the next place, the 
versification, we think, should be free from all forced 
inversion ; a species of construction which saves the 
trouble of the writer by increasing that of the reader ; 
which checks the flow of sympathy even at its crisis ; 
and renders the representation of nature a distortion 
of her features and not a reflection. 

We will mention only one more quality essential to 



a song, — it should be very short. There is some 
difficulty, no doubt, in producing a strong effect upon 
the feelings within the small compass of two or three 
stanzas ; but this makes it the more necessary to 
allure superior talents into the undertaking. Ambition 
is not appalled by difficulties when honour lies 
beyond them ; and if the reputation of song writing 
were placed on a more equal footing with that of 
other poetry, the additional toil which songs require, 
would be counterbalanced by the more general 
circulation which their association with music usually 
obtains for them. In one or other of these requisites 
most of the older songs are obviously defective ; and 
the praise of producing a large and interesting collec- 
tion, not only free from cramped versification and 
prolixity, but distinguished for positive excellence, 
was reserved for the poet whose works are now 
before us. 

Of his original and fatal error, the sacrifice of 
decorum at the altar of love, that crime for which, in 
his youth, he “ lost the world, and was content to lose 
it,” the present volumes • happily retain no traces. 
The soul of his poetry has transmigrated into a purer 
form ; and the verse, which once courted admiration 
by meretricious enticements alone, now steals to the 
heart with a surer interest, by the modesty which 
softens and consecrates the influence of beauty. 

The most remarkable fault, in the plan of the 
present work, is a superabundance of ballads upon 
topics merely Irish. If Mr. Moore were a person 
whose writings were not calculated to extend beyond 
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the narrow circle of a few discontented place-hunters 
in I reland j he might strike his harp in vituperation of 
government until its strings cracked, without molesta- 
tion from us; but as this work, not only from the 
author’s previous fame, but from its own intrinsic 
merits, is likely to attract considerable attention, 
we put it to Mr. Moore’s own judgment, whether 
he would not have consulted his reputation more 
effectually by excluding all topics of a local or 
political nature ; topics which, by impartial readers 
are generally scanned with indifference, and by no 
small number of z;ealous partizans with absolute 
disgust At the same time it is but justice to confess 
that there are some of this class (particularly the third 
song in the third number, beginning '' Oh ! blame not 
the bard ”) of which, in our opinion, the energy and 
pathos have seldom been exceeded. 

In the next place, it must be observed, that our 
poet is but too prone to run into strained, incorrect, and 
remote resemblances, so that he becomes confused, 
and sometimes even unintelligible. Yet he has the 
skill to disguise his inaccuracies in language so 
elegant, and melody so lulling, that though the fal- 
lacy be perceptible to the reader, the hearer is almost 
inevitably deceived. 

There are also two or three songs in the collection, 
partaking of that character which, for want of a more 
classical title, has been usually styled, the namby- 
pamby, Such are, While gazing on the moon’s 
light,” in the third number, and What the bee is to 
the floweret ” in the fourth ' Thei'e are also a few, 
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though but a few, which have' no- strikiBg: : beauty, and,, 
no glaring demerit ., 

But, when we have set aside ,all 'those passag,es 
which are faulty for political 'and local partialities, or 
the intermixture of false- and far-fetched' thoughts, or 
the introduction of incoherent metaphors and epithets, 
or a simplicity bordering upon childishness, or the 
mere absence of positive merit, — there will still, be left 
a large body of songs, exhibiting, we venture to say, 
a greater variety, and a higher tone of excellence, than 
this order of poetry had often before attained. The 
most careless reader must be struck by the imagery 
of the folio wing stanza : there is. an old tradition, that 
Lough Neagh suddenly rose-above its level, and over- 
whelmed' a whole , region ; long after which event, 
according to Giraldus, “the -fishermen, in ■ clear 
weather, used to point out to strangers the tall 
ecclesiastical towers, still rearing themselves beneath 
the waters.’’ ,- ' ' 

On Lough Neagh’s bank as the fisherman strays, 

When the clear cold eve’s declining-, 
lie sees the round towers of other days, 

In the wave beneath him shining ! 

Thus shall memory often, in dreams sublime, 

Catch a glimpse of the days that are over, 

Thus, sighing, look thro’ the waves of time, 

For the long-faded glories they cover, 

In the delineation of that deep and settled mclan- 
' choly, which affects the heart with a dead, yet aching 
heaviness, and makes life .appear a blank, uninteresting 
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alike in its pleasures and its pains, Mr, Moore is 
peculiarly successful. 

“As abeam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 

While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 

So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 

Tlio’ the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while. 

One fatal remembrance, one sorrow, that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes, 

To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 

For which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting 

Oh, that thought in the midst of enjoyment will stay,” etc. 

Nor is he less so, where a gleam of gaiety is admitted 
to relieve the sadness of the sentiment 

Mr. Moore possesses, we think, in an eminent 
degree, the virtue of poetical spirit, that excellence 
which redeems so many faults. When his feelings 
are roused, he pours them out with an eloquent 
energy, which sweeps along as freely as if there 
were no shackles of rhyme or metre to confine its 
movements. 

“ We swear to revenge them 1 — no joy shall be tasted, 

The harp shall be silent, the maiden unwed, 

Our halls shall be mute, and our fields shall lie wasted, 

Till vengeance is wreak’d on the murderer’s head ! 

Yes, monarch ! though sweet are our home recollections, 
Though sweet are the tears that Irom tenderness fall, 
Though sweet are our friendships, and hopes, and affections, 
Revenge on a tyrant is sweetest of ail” 
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Of all the charms, however, which the poetry of 
these volumes may be thought to possess, there is 
none so captivating to us, as its genuine tenderness : 

Though the last glimpse of Erin with sorrow I see, 

Yet wherever thou art shall seem Erin to me; 

In exile thy bosom shall still be my home, 

And thine eyes make my climate wherever we roam.” 

And if there had been no political allusion, we 
might have recognised, as one of the most affecting 
poems in the English language, the address of the 
lover to his mistress : 

When he who adores thee has left but the name 
Of his fault and his sorrows behind, 

Oh ! say, wilt thou weep, when they darken the fame 
Of a life that for thee was resign’d? 

Yes, weep ! and, however my foes may condemn, 

Thy tears shall efface their decree, 

For Heaven can witness, tho’ guilty to them, 

I have been but too faithful to thee !. 

With thee were the dreams of my earliest love, 

Ev’ry thought of my reason was thine : — 

In my last humble pray’r to the Spirit above, 

Thy name shall be mingled with mine I 
Oh biess’d are the lovers and friends who shall live 
The days of that glory to see : 

But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give, 

Is the pride of thus dying for thee 1” 

On the whole, the songs accompanying the Irish 
Melodies, contain, together with some faults, a pro- 
portion of beauties more numerous and striking than 
can readily be found in any similar work with which 
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we arc acquainted. The author has the merit of 
setting an example, which, though it may not be 
easily equalled, will, in all probability be imitated, 
and we hope, not without benefit to litcraiy taste and 
national character. 
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EMMA: A NOVEL. 

By THE Author of “Sense and Sensibility,” “Pride 
AND Prejudice,” etc. 

^voi$,^i2mo. London^ 

There are some vices in civilised society so common 
that they are hardly acknowledged as stains upon the 
moral character, the propensity to which is neverthe- 
less carefully concealed, even by those who most 
frequently give way to them; since no man of plea- 
sure would willingly assume the gross epithet of a 
debauchee or a drunkard. One would almost think 
that novel-reading fell under this class of frailties, 
since among the crowds who read little else, it is not 
common to find an individual of hardihood sufficient 
to avow his taste for these frivolous studies, A novel, 
therefore, is frequently bread eaten in secret ” ; and 
it is not upon Lydia Languishes toilet alone that Tom 
Jones and Peregrine Pickle are to be found ambushed 
behind works of a more grave and instructive char- 
acter. And hence it has happened, that in no branch 
of composition, not even in poetry itself, have so 
" many writers, and of such varied talents, exerted 
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their powers. It may perhaps be added, that although 
the composition of these works admits of being 
exalted and decorated by the higher exertions of 
genius; yet such is the universal charm of narrative, 
that the worst novel ever written will find some gentle 
reader content to yawn over it, rather than to open 
the page of the historian, moralist, or poet We have 
heard, indeed, of one work of fiction so unutterably 
stupid, that the proprietor, diverted by the rarity of 
the incident, offered the book, which consisted of two 
volumes in duodecimo, handsomely bound, to any 
person who would declare, upon his honour, that he 
had read the whole from beginning to end. But 
although this offer was made to the passengers on 
board an Indiaman, during a tedious outward-bound 
voyage, the Memoirs of Clegg the Clergyman^ (such 
was the title of this unhappy composition), com- 
pletely baffled the most dull and determined student 
on board, and bid fair for an exception to the 
general rule above-mentioned, — when the love of 
glory prevailed with the boatswain, a man of strong 
and solid parts, to hazard the attempt, and he actually 
conquered and carried off the prize ! 

The judicious reader will see at once that we have 
been pleading our own cause while stating the uni- 
versal practice, and preparing him for a display of 
more general acquaintance with this fascinating 
department of literature, than at first sight may 
seem consistent with the graver studies to which we 
are compelled by duty : but in truth, when we con- 
sider how many hours of languor and anxiety, of 
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deserted age and solitary celibacy, of pain and 
poverty, are beguiled by the perusal of these light 
volumes, we cannot austerely condemn the source 
from which is drawn the alleviation of such a portion 
of human misery, or consider the regulation of this 
department as beneath the sober consideration of the 
critic. 

If such apologies may be admitted in judging the 
labours of ordinary novelists, it becomes doubly the 
duty of the critic to treat with kindness as well as 
candour works, which, like this before us, proclaim a 
knowledge of the human heart, with the power and 
resolution to bring that knowledge to the service of 
honour and virtue. The author is already known to 
the public by the two novels announced in her title- 
page, and both, the last especially, attracted, with 
justice, an attention from the public far superior to 
what is granted to the ephemeral productions which 
supply the regular demand of watering-places and 
circulating libraries. They belong to a class of fic- 
tions which has arisen almost in our own times, and 
which draws the characters and incidents introduced 
more immediately from the current of ordinary life 
than was permitted by the former rules of the novel. 

In its first appearance, the novel was the legitimate 
child of the romance ; and though the manners and 
general turn of the composition were altered so as to 
suit modern times, the author remained fettered by 
many peculiarities derived from the original style of 
romantic fiction. These may be chiefly traced in the 
conduct of the narrative, and the tone of sentiment 
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attributed to the fictitious personages. On the first 
point, although 


“ The talisman and magic wattd were broke^ 

Knights, dwarfs, and genii vanish’d into smoke.” 

still the reader expected to peruse a course of 
adventures of a nature more interesting and extra- 
ordinary than those which occur in his own life, or 
that of his next-door neighbours. The hero no 
longer defeated armies by his single sword, clove 
giants to the chine, or gained kingdoms. But he was 
expected to go through perils by sea and land, to be 
steeped in poverty, to be tried by temptation, to be 
exposed to the alternate vicissitudes of adversity and 
prosperity, and his life was a troubled scene of 
suffering and achievement Few novelists, indeed, 
adventured to deny to the hero his final hour of 
tranquillity and happiness, though it was the prevail- 
ing fashion never to relieve him out of his last and 
most dreadful distress until the finishing chapters of 
his history ; so that although his prosperity in the 
record of his life was short, we were bound to believe 
it was long and uninterrupted when the author had 
done with him. The heroine was usually condemned 
to equal hardships and hazards. She was regularly 
exposed to being forcibly carried off like a Sabine 
virgin by some frantic admirer.. And even if she 
escaped the terrors of masked ruffians, an insidious 
ravisher, a cloak wrapped forcibly around her head, 
and a coach with the blinds up, driving she could not 


conjecture whither, she had still her share of wander- 
ing, of poverty, of obloquy, of seclusion, and of 
laprisonraent, and was frequently extended on a bed 
of sickness, and reduced to her last shilling before the 
author condescended to shield her from persecution. 
In all these dread contingencies the mind of the 
reader was expected to sympathise, since by incidents 
so much beyond the bounds of his ordinary ex- 
perience, his wonder and interest ought at once to be 
excited But gradually he became familiar with the 
land of fiction, the adventures of which he assimilated 
not with those of real life, but with each other Let 
the distress of the hero or heroine be ever so great, 
the reader reposed an imperturbable confidence in 
the talents of the author, who, as he had plunged 
them into distress, would in his own good time, and 
when things, as Tony Lumkin says, were in a con- 
catenation accordingly, bring his favourites out of all 
their troubles. Mr. Crabbe has expressed his own 
and our feelings excellently on this subject : 

“ F or should we grant these beauties all endure 
Severest pangs, they’ve still the speediest cure ; 

Before one charm be wither’d from the face, 

Kxcept the bloom which shall again have place. 

In wedlock ends each wish, in triumph all disgrace. 

And life to come, we fairly may suppose, 

One light bright contrast to these wild dark woes.” 

In short, the author of novels was, in former times, 
expected to tread pretty much in the limits between 
the concentric circles of probability and possibility ; 
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and as he was not permitted to transgress the latter, 
his narrative, to make amends, almost always 
went beyond the bounds of the former. Now, 
although it may be urged that the vicissitudes of 
human life have occasionally led an individual through 
as many scenes of singular fortune as are represented 
in the most extravagant of these fictions, still the 
causes and personages acting on these changes have 
varied with the progress of the adventurer’s fortune, 
and do not present that combined plot, (the object of 
every skilful novelist), in which all the more interest- 
ing individuals of the dramatis prsonez have their 
appropriate share in the action, and in bringing about 
the catastrophe. Here, even more than in its various 
and violent changes of fortune, rests the improba- 
bility of the novel. The life of a man rolls forth like 
a stream from the fountain, or it spreads out into 
tranquillity like a placid or stagnant lake. In the 
latter case, the individual grows . old among the 
characters with whom he was born, and is con- 
temporary, — shares precisely the sort of weal and 
woe to which his birth destined him, — moves in the 
same circle, — and, allowing for the change of seasons, 
is influenced by, and influences the same class of 
persons by which he was originally surrounded. The 
man of mark and of adventure, on the contrary, 
resembles, in the course of his life, the river whose 
mid-current and discharge into the ocean are widely 
removed from each other, as well as from the rocks 
and wild flowers which its fountains first reflected ; 
violent changes of time, of place, and of circumstances 
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hurry him forward from one scene to another, 
and his adventures wdll usually be found only con- 
nected with each other because they have happened 
to the same individual Such a history resembles an 
ingenious, fictitious narrative, exactly in the degree in 
which an old dramatic chronicle of the life and death 
of some distinguished character, where all the various 
agents appear and disappear as in . the page of 
history, approaches a regular drama, in which every 
person introduced plays an appropriate part, and 
every point of the action tends to one common 
catastrophe. 

We return to the second broad line of distinction 
between the novel, as formerly composed, and real 
life, — the difference, namely, of sentiments. The 
novelist professed to give an imitation of nature, but 
it was, as the French say, la belle nature. Human 
beings, indeed, were presented, but in the most 
sentimental mood, and with minds purified by a 
sensibility which often verged on extravagance. In 
the serious class of novels, the hero was usually 

“A knight of love, who never broke a vow,” 

And although, in those of a more humorous cast, he 
was permitted a licence, borrowed either from real 
life or from the libertinism of the drama, still a 
distinction was demanded even from Peregrine Pickle 
or Tom Jones ; and the hero, in every folly of which 
he might be guilty, was studiously vindicated from 
the charge of infidelity of the heart The heroine 
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was, of course, still more immaculate ; and to have 
conferred her affections upon any other than the 
lover to whom the reader had destined her from their 
first meeting, would have been a crime against senti- 
ment which no author, of moderate prudence, would 
have hazarded, under the old 

Here, therefore, we have two essential and im- 
portant circumstances in which the earlier novels 
differed from those now in fashion, and were more 
nearly assimilated to the old romances. And there 
can be no doubt that, by the studied involution and 
extrication of the story, by the combination of 
incidents new, striking, and wonderful beyond the 
course of ordinary life, the former authors opened 
that obvious and strong sense of interest which arises 
from curiosity; as by the pure, elevated, and romantic 
cast of the sentiment, they conciliated those better 
propensities of our nature which loves to contemplate 
the picture of virtue, even when confessedly unable to 
imitate its excellences. 

But strong and powerful as these sources of 
emotion and interest may be, they are, like all others, 
capable of being exhausted by habit. The imitators 
who rushed in crowds upon each path in which the 
great masters of the art had successively led the way, 
produced upon the public mind the usual effect of 
satiety. The first writer of a new class is, as it were, 
placed on a pinnacle of excellence, to which at the 
earliest glance of a surprised admirer, his ascent 
seems little less than miraculous. Time. and imita- 
tion speedily diminish the wonder, and each successive 



attempt establishes a kind of progressive scale of 
ascent between the lately deified author, and the 
reader, who had deemed his excellence inaccessible. 
The stupidity, the mediocrity, the merit of his 
imitators, are alike fatal * to the first inventor, by 
showing how possible it is to exaggerate his faults, 
and to come within a certain point of his beauties. 

Materials also, (and the man of genius as well as 
his wretched imitator must work with the same), 
become stale and familiar. Social life, in our civilised 
days, affords few instances capable of being painted 
in the strong dark colours which excite surprise and 
horror ; and robbers, smugglers, bailiffs, caverns, 
dungeons, and mad-houses, have been all introduced 
until they ceased to interest And thus in the novel, 
as in every style of composition which appeals 
to the public taste, the more rich and easily worked 
mines being exhausted, the adventurous author must, 
if he is desirous of success, have recourse to those 
which were disdained by his predecessors as unpro- 
ductive, or avoided as only capable of being turned to 
profit by great skill and labour. 

Accordingly a style of novel has arisen, within 
the last fifteen or twenty years, differing from the 
former in the points upon which the interest hinges ; 
neither alarming our credulity nor amusing our 
imagination by wild variety of incident, or by those 
pictures of romantic affection and sensibility, which 
were formerly as certain attributes of fictitious 
characters, as they are of rare occurrence among 
those who actually live and die. The substitute for 
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these excitements, which had lost much of their 
poignancy by the repeated and injudicious use of 
them, was the art of copying from nature as she 
really exists in the common walks of life, and 
presenting to the reader, instead of the splendid 
scenes of an imaginary world, a correct and striking 
representation of that which is daily taking place 
around him. 

In adventuring upon this task, the author makes 
obvious sacrifices, and encounters peculiar difficulty. 
He ^ who paints le beau idM, if his scenes and 
sentiments are striking and interesting, is in a great 
measure exempted from the difficult task of recon- 
ciling them with the ordinary probabilities of life ; 
but he who paints a scene of common occurrence, 
places his composition within that extensive range 
of criticism which general experience offers to every 
reader. The resemblance of a statue of Hercules we 
must take on the artist’s judgment j but every one 
can criticise that which is presented as the portrait 
of a friend or neighbour. Something more than a 
mere sign-post likeness is also demanded. The 
portrait must have spirit and character, as well as re- 
semblance; and being deprived of all that which, 
according to Bayes, “ goes to elevate and surprise,” it 
must make amends by displaying depth of knowledge 
and dexterity of execution. We, therefore, bestow 
no mean compliment upon the author of Emma, 
when we say that, keeping close to common incidents 
and to such characters as occupy the ordinary walks 
of life, she has produced sketches of such spirit and 
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originality, that we never miss the excitation which 
depends upon a narrative of uncommon events, 
arising from the consideration of minds, manners, and 
sentiments greatly above our own. In this class she 
stands almost alone; for the scenes of Miss Edgeworth 
are laid in higher life, varied by more romantic inci- 
dent, and by her remarkable power of embodying 
and illustrating national character. But the author 
of Emma confines herself chiefly to the middling 
classes of society ; her most distinguished characters 
do not rise greatly above well-bred country gentlemen 
and ladies ; and those which are sketched with 
most originality and precision, belong to a class 
rather below that standard. The narrative of all 
her novels is composed of such common occurrences 
as may have fallen under the observation of most 
folks ; and her dramatis personcs conduct them- 
selves upon the motives and principles which 
the readers may recognise as ruling their own 
and that of most of their acquaintances. The kind 
of moral, also, which these novels inculcate, applies 
equally to the paths of common life, as will best 
from a short notice of the author’s former 
works, with a more full abstract of that which we 
at present have under consideration. 

Sense and Sensibility^ the first of these compositions, 
contains the history of two sisters. The elder, a 
young lady of prudence and regulated feelings, 
becomes gradually attached to a man of an excellent 
heart and limited talents, who happens unfortunately 
to be fettered by a rash and ill-assorted engagement 
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Ill the younger sister, the influence of sensibility 
and imagination predominates ; and she, as was to be 
expected, also falls in love, but with more unbridled 
and wilful passion. Her lover, gifted with all the 
qualities of exterior polish and vivacity, proves faith- 
less, and marries a woman of large fortune. The 
interest and merit of the piece depend altogether 
upon the behaviour of the elder sister, while obliged 
at once to sustain her own disappointment with 
fortitude, and to support her sister, who abandons 
herself, with unsuppressed feelings, to the indulgence 
of grief. The marriage of the unworthy rival at 
length relieves her own lover from his imprudent 
engagement, while her sister, turned wise by precept, 
example, and experience, transfers her affection to 
a very respectable and somewhat too serious admirer, 
who had nourished an unsuccessful passion through 
three volumes. 

In Pride and Prejudice the author presents us 
with a family of young women, bred up under a 
foolish and vulgar mother, and a father whose good 
abilities lay hid under such a load of indolence and 
insensibility, that he had become contented to make 
the foibles and follies of his wife and daughters the 
subject of dry and humorous sarcasm, rather than of 
admonition, or restraint This is one of the portraits 
from ordinary life which shows our author's talents in 
a very strong point of view. A friend of ours, whom 
the author never saw or heard of, was at once recog- 
nised by his own family as the original of Mr. Bennet, 
and we do not know if he has yet got rid of the 
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nickriame. A Mr. Collins, too, a formal, conceited, yet 
servile young sprig of divinity, is drawn with the 
same force and precision. The story of the piece 
consists chiefly in the fates of the second sister, to 
whom a man of high birth, large fortune, but haughty 
and reserved manners, becomes attached in spite of 
the discredit thrown upon the object of his affection 
by the vulgarity and ill-conduct of her relations. The 
lady, on the contrary, hurt at the contempt of her 
connections, which the lover does not even attempt 
to suppress, and prejudiced against him on other 
accounts, refuses the hand which he ungraciously 
offers, and does not perceive that she has done a 
foolish thing until she accidentally visits a very 
handsome seat and grounds belonging to her admirer. 
They chance to meet exactly as her prudence had 
begun to subdue her prejudice ; and after some essen- 
tial services rendered to her family, the lover becomes 
encouraged to renew his addresses, and the novel 
ends happily. 

Emma has even less story than either of the pre- 
ceding novels. Miss Emma Woodhouse, from whom 
the book takes its name, is the daughter of a gentleman 
of wealth and consequence residing at his seat in the 
immediate vicinage of a country village called High- 
bury. The father, a good-natured silly valetudinaiy, 
abandons the management of his household to Emma, 
he himself being only occupied by his summer and 
winter walk, his apothecary, his gruel, and his whist 
table. The latter is supplied from the neighbouring 
village of Highbury mdtli precisely the sort of persons 
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who occupy the vacant corners of a regular whist 
table, when a village is in the neighbourhood, and 
better cannot be found within the family. We have 
the smiling and courteous vicar, who nourishes the 
ambitious hope of .obtaining Miss Woodhouse's hand. 
We have Mrs, Bates, the wife of a former rector, past 
everything but tea and whist; her daughter, Miss 
Bates, a good-natured, vulgar, and foolish old maid; 
Mi*. Weston, a gentleman of a frank disposition and 
moderate fortune, in the vicinity, and his wife, an 
amiable and accomplished person, who had been 
Emma's governess, and is devotedly attached to her. 
Amongst all these personages, Miss Woodhouse walks 
forth, the princess paramount, superior to all her 
companions in wit, beauty, fortune, and accomplish- 
ments, doated upon by her father and the Westons, 
admired, and almost worshipped, by the more humble 
companions of the whist table. The object of most 
young ladies is, or at least is usually supposed to be, a 
desirable connection in marriage. But Emma Wood- 
liouse, either anticipating the taste of a later period 
of life, or, like a good sovereign preferring the weal of 
her subjects of Highbury to her own private interest, 
sets generously about making matches for her friends 
without thinking of matrimony on her own account 
We are iniormed that she had been eminently suc- 
cessful in the case of Mr. and Mrs. Weston ; and’ 
when the novel commences she is exerting her 
influence m favour of Miss Harriet Smith, a boarding- 
school girl without family or fortune, very good 
humoured, very pretty, very silly, and, what suited 
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Miss Woodhouse’s purpose best of all, very much 
disposed to be married. 

In these conjugal machinations Emma is frequently 
interrupted, not only by the cautions of her father, 
who had a particular objection to anybody com- 
mitting the rash act of matrimony, but also by the 
sturdy reproof and remonstrances of Mr. Knightly, 
the elder brother of her sister’s husband, a sensible 
country, gentleman of thirty-five, who had known 
Emma from her cradle, and was the only person who 
ventured to find fault with her. In spite, however, of 
his censure and warning, Emma lays a plan of marry- 
ing Harriet Smith to the vicar j and though she 
succeeds perfectly in diverting her simple friend’s 
thoughts from an honest farmer who had made her a 
very suitable offer, and in flattering her into a passion 
for Mr. Elton, yet, on the other hand, that conceited 
divine totally mistakes the nature of the encourage- 
ment held out to him, and attributes the favour which 
he found in Miss Woodhouse’s eyes to a lurking 
affection on her own part. This at length encourages 
him to a presumptuous declaration of his sentiments ; 
upon receiving a repulse, he looks abroad elsewhere, 
and enriches the Highbury society by uniting hirhself 
to a dashing young woman with as many thousands 
as are usually called ten, and a corresponding quantity 
of presumption and ill-breeding. 

While Emma is thus vainly engaged in forging 
wedlock-fetters for others, her friends have views of 
the same kind upon her, in favour of a son of Mr. 
Weston by a former marriage, \yho bears the name, 
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lives under the patronage^ and is to inherit the fortune 
of a rich uncle. Unfortunately, Mr. Frank Churchill 
had already settled his affections on Miss Jane Fair- 
fax, a young lady of reduced fortune ; but as this was 
a concealed affair, Emma, when Mr. Churchill first 
appears on the stage, has some thoughts of being in 
love with him herself; speedily, however, recovering 
from that dangerous propensity, she is disposed to 
confer him upon her deserted friend Harriet Smith. 
Harriet has In the interim, fallen desperately in love 
with Mr. Knightly, the sturdy advice-giving bachelor; 
and, as all the village supposes Frank Churchill and 
Emma to be attached to each other, there are cross 
purposes enough, (were the novel of a more romantic 
cast), for cutting half the men’s throats, and breaking 
all the women’s hearts. But at Highbury Cupid 
walks decorously, and with good discretion, bearing 
his torch under a lanthorn, instead of flourishing it 
around to set the house on fire. All these entangle- 
ments bring on only a train of mistakes, and embar- 
rassing situations, and dialogues at balls and parties 
of pleasure, in which the author displays her peculiar 
powers of humour and knowledge of human life. The 
plot is extricated with great simplicity. The aunt of 
Frank Churchill dies ; his uncle, no longer under her 
baneful influence, consents to his marriage with Jane 
Fairfax. Mr. Knightly and Emma are led, by this 
unexpected incident, to discover that they had been 
in love with each other all along. Mr. Woodhouse’s 
objections to the marriage of his daughter are over- 
powered by the fears of house-breakers, and the 
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comfort which he hopes to derive from having a stout 
son-in-law resident in the family ; and the facile 
affections of Harriet Smith are transferred, like a 
bank bill by indorsation, to her former suitor, the 
honest farmer, who had obtained a favourable oppor- 
tunity of renewing his addresses. Such is the simple 
plan of a story which we peruse with pleasure, if not 
with deep interest, and which perhaps we might more 
willingly resume than one of those narratives where 
the attention is strongly riveted, during the first 
perusal, by the powerful excitement of curiosity. 

The author's knowledge of the woidd, and the 
peculiar tact with which she presents characters that 
the reader cannot fail to recognise, reminds us some- 
thing of the merits of the Flemish school of painting. 
The subjects are not often elegant, and certainly 
never grand ; but they are finished up to nature, and 
with a precision which delights the reader. This is a 
merit which it is very difficult to illustrate by ex- 
tracts, because it pervades the whole work, and is not 
to be comprehended from a single passage. 

The faults on the contrary, arise from the minute 
detail which the author’s plan comprehends. Char- 
acters of folly or simplicity, such as those of old 
Woodhouse and Miss Bates, are ridiculous when first 
presented, but if too often brought or too 

long dwelt upon, their prosing is apt to become as 
tiresome in fiction as in real society. Upon the 
whole, the turn of this author’s novels bears the same 
relation to that of the sentimental and romantic cast, 
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that cornfields and cottages and meadows bear to the 
highly adorned grounds of a show mansion^ or the 
rugged sublimities of a mountain landscape. It is 
neither so captivating as the one, nor so grand as the 
other, but it affords to those who frequent it a plea- 
sure nearly allied with the experience of their own 
social habits ; and what is of some importance, the 
youthful wanderer may return from his promenade to 
the ordinary business of life, without any chance of 
having his head turned by the recollection of the 
scene through which he has been wandering. 

One word, however, we must say in behalf of that 
once powerful divinity, Cupid, king of gods and men, 
who in these times of revolution, has been assailed, 
even in his own kingdom of romance, by the authors 
who were formerly his devoted priests. We are quite 
aware that there are few instances of first attachment 
being brought to a happy conclusion, and that it 
seldom can be so in a state of society so highly 
advanced as to render early marriages among the 
better class, acts, generally speaking, of imprudence. 
But the youth of this realm need not at present be 
taught the doctrine of selfishness. It is by no means 
their error to give the world, or the good things of the 
ivorld, all for love ; and before the authors of moral 
fiction couple Cupid indivisibly with calculating pru- 
dence,^ we would have them reflect, that they may 
sometimes lend their aid to substitute more mean, 
more sordid, and more selfish motives of conduct, for 
the romantic feelings which their predecessors per- 
haps fanned into too powerful a flame. Who is it, 
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that in his youth has felt a virtuous attachment, how- 
ever rom antic or however unfortunate, but can trace 
back to its influence much that his character may 
possess of what is honourable, dignified, and disin- 
terested ? If he recollects hours wasted in unavailing 
hope, or saddened by doubt and disappointment; he 
may also dwell on many which have been snatched 
from folly or libertinism, and dedicated to studies 
which might render him worthy of the object of his 
affection, or pave the way perhaps to that distinction 
necessary to raise him to an equality with her. Even 
the habitual indulgence of feelings totally uncon- 
nected with ourself and our own immediate interest, 
softens, graces, and amends the human mind ; and 
after the pain of disappointment is past, those who 
survive, (and by good fortune those are the greater 
number), are neither less wise nor less worthy 
members of society for having felt, for a time, the 
influence of a passion which has been well qualified 
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ENDYMION : A POETIC ROMANCE. 

By JOHN KEATS. 

207 pp. London, 1818. 

Reviewers have been sometimes accused of not 
reading the works which they affected to criticise. 
On the present occasion we shall anticipate the 
author’s complaint, and honestly confess that we 
have not read his work. Not that we have been 
wanting in our duty, — far from it, — indeed, we have 
made efforts almost as superhuman as the story itself 
appears to be, to get through it ; but with the fullest 
stretch of our perseverance, we are forced to confess 
that we have not been able to struggle beyond the 
first of the four books of which this Poetic Romance 
consists. We should extremely lament this want of 
energy, or whatever it may be on our parts, were it 
not for one consolation, — namely, that we are no 
better acquainted with the meaning of the book 
through which we have so painfully toiled, than we are 
with that of the three which we have not looked into. 

It is not that Mr. Keats, (if that be his real name, 
for we almost doubt that any man in his senses 
would put his real name to such a rhapsody), it is 
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not, we say, that the author has not p^owers of lan- 
guage, rays of Jancy, and gleams of genius, — he has 
ail these ; but he is unhappily a disciple of the new 
school of what has been somewhere called Cockney 
poetry; which may be defined to consist of the most 
incongruous ideas in the most uncouth language. 

Of this school, Mr. Leigh Hunt, as wo observed in 
a former Number, aspires to be the hierophant. Our 
readers will recollect the pleasant recipes for har- 
monious and sublime poetry which he gave us in 
his preface to Rimini^ and the still more facetious 
instances of his harmony and sublimity in the verses 
themselves ; and they will recollect above all the 
contempt of Pope, Johnson, and such like poetasters 
and pseudo-critics, which so forcibly contrasted itself 
with Mr. Leigh liunfs self-complacent approbation of 

« all the things itself had wrote. 

Of special merit though of little note.” 

This author is a copyist of Mr. Hunt; but he is 
more unintelligible, almost as rugged, twice as diffuse, 
and ten times more tiresome and absurd than his 
prototype, who, though he impudently presumed to 
seat himself in the chair of criticism, and to measure 
his own poetry by his own standard, yet generally 
had a meaning. But Mr. Keats had advanced no 
dogmas which he was bound to siij^port by examples ; 
his nonsense therefore is quite gratuitous ; he writes 
it for its own sake, and being bitten by Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s insane criticism, more than rivals the insanity 
of his poetry. 
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Mr. Keats’s preface hints that his poem was pro- 
duced under peculiar circumstances. 

“Knowing rvithin myself, (he .says), the manner in 
which this Poem has been produced, it is not without 
a feeling of regret that I make it public. — What man- 
ner I mean, will be quite clear to the reader, who 
must soon perceive great inexperience, immaturity, 
and every error denoting a feverish attempt, rather 
than a deed accomplished.”— Preface, p. vii. 

We humbly beg his pardon, but this does not 
appear to us to be quite so clear , — we really do not 
know what he means, — ^but the next passage is more 
intelligible. 

“ The two first books, and indeed the two last, I 
feel sensible are not of such completion as to warrant 
their passing the press.” — Preface, p. vii. 

Thus “ the two first books ” are, even in his own 
judgment, unfit to appear, and “the two last” are, it 
seems, in the .same condition, — and as two and two 
make four, and as that is the whole number of books, 
we have a clear and, we believe, a very just estimate 
of the entire work. 

Mr. Keats, however, deprecates criticism on this 
“immature and feverish work” in terms which are 
themselves sufficiently feverish ; and we confess that 
rve should have abstained from inflicting upon him 
any of the tortures of the “fierce hell" of criticism, 
which terrify his imagination, if he had not begged 
to be spared in order that he might write more ; if we 
had not observed in him a certain degree of talent 
which deserves to be put in the right way, or which, 
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at least, oiiglit to be warned of the wrong; and 
if, finally, he had not told us that he is of an 
age and temper which imperiously require mental 
disGipline. , - 

Of the story we have been able to make out but 
little ; it seems to be mythological, and probably 
relates to the loves of Diana and Endymion ; but of 
this, as the scope of the work has altogether escaped 
us, we cannot speak with any degree of certainty; 
and must therefore content ourselves with giving 
some instances of its diction and versification : — and 
here again we are perplexed and puzzled. — At first it 
appeared to us, that Mr. Keats had been amusing 
himself and wearying his readers with an immeasur- 
able game at bouts rimes; but, if we recollect rightly, 
it is an indispensable condition at this play, that the 
rhymes when filled up shall have a meaning ; and 
our author, as we have already hinted, has no mean- 
ing. He seems to us to write a line at random, and 
then he follows not the thought excited by this line, 
but that suggested by the rhyme with which it con- 
eludes. There is hardly a complete couplet inclosing j 
a complete idea in the whole book. He wanders from; 
one subject to another, from the association, not of 
ideas but of sounds, and the work is composed of| 
hemistichs which, it is quite evident, have forced 
themselves upon the author by the mere force of thq 
catchwords on which they turn. 

We shall select, not as the most striking instance, 
but as that least liable to suspicion, a passage from 
the opening of the poem. 
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. Such the sun, the rnooiij 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For single sheep; and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in ; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season; the mid forest brake. 

Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms : 

And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead;” etc, etc. 

Here it is clear that the word, and not the idea, 
moon produces the simple sheep and their shady boon, 
and that ‘‘ the doo7ns of the mighty dead ” would never 
have intruded themselves but for the ''fair musk-rose 
blooms^ 

Again — 

For ’twas the morn ; Apollo’s upward fire 
Made every eastern cloud a silvery pyre 
Of brightness so unsullied, that therein 
A melancholy spirit well might win 
Oblivion, and melt out his essence fine 
Into the winds ; rain-scented eglantine 
Gave temperate sweets to that well-wooing sun ; 

The lark was lost in him ; cold springs had run 
To warm their chilliest bubbles in the grass ; 

Man’s voice was on the mountains ; and the mass 
Of nature’s lives and wonders puls’d tenfold. 

To feei this sun-rise and its glories old.” 

Here Apollons produces a pyre, a silvery pyre of 
clouds, wherein a spirit might tvin oblivion and melt 
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One example, more.' 

Be still the unimaginable lodge 

For solitary thinkings; such as dodge 

Conception to the very' bourne of heaven, 

Then leave the naked brain: be still the leaven 
That spreading in this dull and clodded earth 
Gives it a touch ethereal, — a new birth.” 

Lodge^ dodge^— heaven^ leaven,— earthy bhdh; such, iti 
six words, is the sum and substance of six lines. 

We come now to the author’s taste in versification. 
He cannot indeed wTite a sentence, but perhaps he 
may be able to spin a line. Let us see. The following 
are specimens of his prosodial notions of our English 
heroic metre: — 

Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon. 

The passion poesy, glories infinite.” 

So plenteously all weed-hidden roots.” 

“ Of some strange history, potent to send.” 

“ Before the deep intoxication.” 

Her scarf into a fluttering pavilion.” 

“ The stubborn canvass for my voyage prepared-- — 

“^Eudymion 1 The cave is secreter 
Than the isle of Delos. Echo hence shall stir 
No sighs but sigh- warm, kisses, or light noise 
Of thy combing hand, the while it travelling cloys 
And trembles through my labyrinthine hair. ’ ” 

By this time our readers must be pretty well satis- 
fied as to the meaning of his sentences and the 
structure of his lines : we now present them with 
some of the new words with which, in imitation of 
Mr. I.etgh Hunt, he'adorns our language. 
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\Vc are told that turtles passion their voices/' 
(p. 15); that an arbour was nested^ (p. 23); and a 
lady’s locks ^^gordimid up/' (p. 32) ; and to soppl}^ 
the place of the nouns thus verbalised^ Mr. Keats, with 
great fecundity, spawns new ones ; such as “ men- 
slugs and human serpentryP (p. 41); the ^'‘honey-fed 
. of bliss,” (p. 45) ; “wives prepare needments'' (p* 13); 
—and so forth. 

Then he has formed new verbs by the process of 
cutting off their natural tails the adverbs, and affixing 
them to their foreheads ; thus, “ the wine out- 
sparkled,” (p. 10); the “multitude up-followed,” 
(p. ii); and “night up-took,” (p. 29). “The wind 
iip-blows,” (p. 32) ; and the “ hours arc clown-sunken,” 
(P- 

But if he sinks some adverbs in the verbs, he com- 
pensates the language with adverbs and adjectives 
which he separates from the parent stock. Thus, a 
lady “whispers pantingly and close,” makes ^hushing 
'"■signs,” and steers her skiff into a ripply cove,” 
(p. 23); a shower falls ^^refreshfidlyl' (4$); and a 
vulture has a “ spreaded tail,” (p. 44). 

But enough of Mr. Leigh Hunt and his simple 
neophyte. — If any one should be bold enough to 
purchase this “ Poetic Romance,” and so much more 
patient, than ourselves, as to get beyond the first 
book, and so much more fortunate as to find a mean- 
ing, we entreat him to make us acquainted with his 
success ; we shall then return to the task which 
now abandon in despair and -endeavour to make all 
due amends to Mr. Keats and to our readers. 
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THE REVOLT OF ISLAM : A POEM IN 
TWELVE CANTOS. 

BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

London^ C, and J. Ollier, iZi2>. 

A PERNICIOUS system of opinions concerning man 
and his moral government, a superficial audacity of 
unbelief, an overflowing abundance of uncharitable- 
ness towards almost the whole of his race, and a 
disagreeable measure of assurance and self 
— each of these things is bad, and the combination 
of the whole of them in the character of any 
person might, at first sight, be considered as m 
than sufficient to render that one person utterly 
and entirely contemptible. Nor has the fact, in 
general, been otherwise. In every age, the sure 
ultimate reward of the sophistical and phantastical 
enemies of religion and good order among mankind, 
has been found in the contempt and disgust of those 
against whose true interests their weapons had been 
employed. From this doom the most exquisite 
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keenness of intellect, the most flattering despotism 
over contemporary opinion, — all have not been able 
to preserve the inimitable Voltaire. In this doom, 
those wretched sophists of the present day, who 
would fain attempt to lift the load of oppressing 
infamy from off the memory of Voltaire, find their 
own living beings already entangled, “fold above 
fold, inextricable coil.” Well may they despair: — 
we can almost pardon the bitterness of their disap- 
pointed malice. Their sentence was pronounced 
without hesitation, almost without pity, — for there 
was nothing in them to redeem their evil They 
derived no benefit from that natural, universal, and 
proper feeling, which influences men to be slow in 
harshly, or suddenly, or irrevocably condemning 
intellects that bear upon them the stamp of power, — 
they had no part in that just spirit of respectfulness 
which makes men to contemplate, with an unwilling 
and unsteady eye, the aberrations of genius. The. 
brand of inexpiable execration was ready in a 
moment to scar their fronts, and they have long 
wandered neglected about the earth, — perhaps saved 
from extinction, like the fratricide, by the very mark 
of their ignominy. 

Mr. Shelley is devoting his mind to the same per- 
nicious purposes which have recoiled in vengeance 
upon so many of his contemporaries; but he possesses 
the qualities of a powerful and vigorous intellect, 
and therefore Ms fate cannot be sealed so speedily 
as theirs. He also is of the “ COCKNEY SCHOOL,” 
so far as his opinions are concerned ; but the* base 
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opinions of the sect have not as yet been able entirely 
to obscure in him the character, or take away from 
him the privileges of the genius born within him. 
Hunt and Keats, and some others of the School, 
are indeed men of considerable cleverness, but as 
poets, they are woi'thy of sheer and instant contempt, 
and therefore their opinions are in little danger of 
being widely or deeply circulated by their means. 
But the system, which found better champions than 
it deserved even in them, has now, it would appear, 
been taken up by one, of whom it is far more seriously, 
and deeply, and lamentably unworthy ; and the poem 
before us bears unfortunately the clearest marks of 
its author’s execrable system, but it is impressed 
eveiywhere with the more noble and majestic foot- 
steps of his genius. It is to the operation of the 
painful feeling above alluded to, which attends the 
contemplation of perverted power,-r— that we chiefly 
ascribe the silence observed by our professional 
critics, in regard to the Revolt of Islam. Some 
have held back in the fear that, by giving to his 
genius its due praise, they might only be lending 
the means of currency to the opinions in whose 
service he has unwisely enlisted its energies ; while 
others, less able to appreciate his genius, and less 
likely to be anxious about suppressing his opinions, 
have been silent, by reason of their selfish fears, — 
dreading it may be, that by praising the Revolt of 
Islam, they might draw down upon their own heads 
some additional marks of that public disgust which 
followed their praises of Rimini. 
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Another cause which may be assigned for the 
silence of the critics should perhaps have operated 
more effectually upon ourselves ; and this is, that the 
Revolt of Islam^ although a fine, is, without all doubt, 
an obscure poem. Not that the main drift of the 
narrative is obscure, or even that there is any great 
difficulty in understanding the tendency of the under- 
current of its allegory, — but the author has composed 
his poem in much haste, and he has inadvertently 
left many detached parts, both of his story and his 
allusion, to be made out as the reader best can, from 
very inadequate data. The swing of his inspiration 
may be allowed to have hurried his own eye, pro 
tempore, over many chasms; but Mr. Shelley has no 
excuse for printing a very unfinished piece,*— an error 
which he does not confess, — or indeed for many minor 
errors which he does confess in his very arrogant 
preface. The unskilful manner in which the allegory 
is brought out, and the doubt in which the reader is: 
every now and then left, whether or no there be any 
allegory at all in the case ; these alone are sufficient 
to render the perusal of this poem painful to persons 
of an active and ardent turn of mind ; and, great as 
we conceive the merits of Mr. Shelley’s poetry to be, 
these alone, we venture to prophesy, will be found 
sufficient to prevent the Revolt of Islam from ever 
becoming anything like a favourite with the multitude. 

At present, having entered our general protest 
against the creed of the author, and sufficiently 
indicated to our readers of what species its errors 
are,— we ^are very willing to save ourselves the 
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unwelcome; ' task ' of dwelling at ; any greater ^ length' 
upon these disagreeable parts of otir subject We are 
very : willing to pass in silence the 'many faults of Mr./ 
Shelley's opinions, and to attend to nothing but the 
vehicle in which these opinions are conveyed. As a 
philosopher, our author is weak and worthless ; — our 
business is with him as a poet, and, as such, he is 
strong, nervous, original ; well entitled to take his 
place near to the great creative masters, whose works 
have shed its truest glory around the age wherein we 
live. As a political and infidel treatise, the Remit of 
Islam is contemptible happily a great part of it has 
no necessary connection either with politics or with 
infidelity. The native splendour of Mr. Shelley's 
faculties has been his safeguard from universal degra- 
dation, and a part at least, of his genius, has been con- 
secrated to themes worthy of it and of him. In truth, 
what he probably conceives to be the most exquisite 
ornaments of his poetry, appear, in our eyes, the chief 
deformities upon its texture ; and had the whole been 
framed like the passages which we shall quote, — as 
the Revolt of Islam would have been a purer, so we 
have no doubt, would it have been a nobler, a loftier, 
a more majestic, and a more beautiful poem. 

We shall pass over, then, without comment, the 
opening part of this work, and the confused unsatis- 
factory allegories with which it is chiefiy filled. It is 
sufficient to mention, that, at the close of the first 
canto, the poet supposes himself to be placed for a 
time in the regions of eternal repose, where the good 
and great of mankind are represented as detailing, 
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before the throne of the Spirit of Good, those earthly 
sufferings and labours which had prepared them for 
the possession and enjoyment of so blissful an abode. 
Among these are two, a man and a woman of Argolis, 
who, after rescuing their country for a brief space 
from the tyranny of the house of Othman, and 
accomplishing this great revolution by the force of 
persuasive eloquence and the sympathies of human 
love alone, without violence, bloodshed, or revenge,— 
had seen the fruit of all their toils blasted by foreign 
invasion, and the dethroned but not insulted tyrant 
replaced upon his seat ; and who, finally, amidst all 
the darkness of their country's horizon, had died, 
without fear, the death of heroic martyrdom, gather- 
ing consolation, in the last pangs of their expiring 
nature, from the hope and confidence that their faith 
and example might yet raise up successors to their 
labours, and that they had neither lived nor died in 
vain. 

In the persons of these martyrs, the poet has 
striven to embody his ideas of the power and loveli- 
ness of human affections ; and, in their history, he 
has set forth a series of splendid pictures, illustrating 
the efficacy of these affections in overcoming the evils 
of private and of public life. It is in the portraying 
of that passionate love, which had been woven from 
infancy in the hearts of Laon and Cythna, and which, 
binding together all their impulses in one hope and 
one struggle, had rendered them through life no more 
than two different tenements for the inhabitation of 
the same' enthusiastic spirit ; — it is in the portraying 
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of this intense, overmastering, unfearing, unfading- 
love, that Mr. Shelley has proved himself to be a 
genuine poet. Around his lovers, moreover, in the 
midst of all their fervours, he has shed an air of calm 
gracefulness, a certain majestic monumental stillness, 
which blends them harmoniously with the scene of 
their earthly existence, and realises in them our ideas 
of Greeks struggling for freedom in the best spirit of 
their fathers. — We speak of the general effect ; — there 
are unhappily not a few passages in which the poet 
quits his vantage-ground, and mars the beauty of 
his personifications by an intermixture of thoughts, 
feelings, and passions, with which, of right, they have 
nothing to do. 

We forbear from making any comments on this 
strange narrative ; because we could not do so with- 
out entering upon other points which we have already 
professed our intention of waving for the present It 
will easily be seen, indeed, that neither the main 
interest nor the main merit of the poet at all consists 
in the conception of his plot, or in the arrangement of 
his incidents. His praise is, in our judgment, that of 
having poured over his narrative a very rare strength 
and abundance of poetic imagery and feeling,— of 
having steeped every word in the essence of his 
inspiration. The Revolt of Islam contains no 
detached passages at all comparable with some 
which our readers recollect in the works of the great 
poets our contemporaries ; but , neither does it con- 
tain any such intermixture of prosaic materials as 
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disfigure even the greatest of them. Mr, Sheiley Las 
displayed his possession of a mind intensely poetical, 
and^ of an exuberance of poetic language, perpetually 
strong and perpetually varied. In spite, moreover, of 
a certain perversion in all his modes of thinking, 
which, unless he gets rid of it, will ever prevent him 
from being acceptable to any considerable or respect- 
able body of readers, he has displayed many glimpses 
of right understanding and generous feeling, which 
must save him from the unmingled condemnation 
even of the most rigorous judges. His destiny is 
entirely in his own hands ; if he acts wisely, it cannot 
fail to be a glorious one ; if he continues to pervert 
his talents, by making them the instruments of a base 
sophistry, their splendour will only contribute to 
render his disgrace the more conspicuous, Mr. Shelle}'-, 
whatever his errors may have been, is a -scholar, a 
gentleman, and a poet ; and he must therefore despise 
from his soul the only eulogies to which he has 
hitherto been accustomed,— paragraphs from the 
Examiner, and sonnets from Johnny Keats. He 
has it in his power to select better companions ; and 
if he does so, he may very securely promise himself 
abundance of better praise^ 



Blackwood' s Edinburgh Magazine^ 
December i8i8. 


ESSAYS ON THE LAKE SCHOOL OF 
POETRY. 

On the Habits of Thought, inculcated by 
Wordsworth. 

As in this country the investigations of meta- 
physicians have been directed chiefly towards the 
laws of intellect and association, and as we have 
nothing which deserves the name of philosophy 
founded upon an examination of what human nature 
internally says of itself, or upon inquiries into the 
dependence of one feeling upon another; in short, 
as we have neither any Platonism, nor even any 
philosophy of the passions, we must turn to 
the poets, if we wish to hear what our literature 
says upon these subjects ; for, by our specula- 
tive men, they have been left in utter silence, 
darkness, and uncertainty. If the practical turn of 
mind, which has always been characteristic of our 
nation, has led to these neglects, there is nothing 
more to be said ; for the works of intellectual men 
should be moulded according to the character of 
those who are to read them ; and nothing can obtain 
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much influence over life, if it finds not a broad 
foundation in the popular mind. Nevertheless, if 
philosophers profess to examine what human nature 
is, in the abstract, the peculiarities of their auditors 
will not serve as an excuse for slurring over particular 
branches of the subject, as if they had no existence. 

Two things may be chiefly observed in Mr. Words- 
worth’s poetry; namely, first, an attempt to awaken 
in the minds of his countrymen certain hitnieres which 
they do not generally possess, and certain convictions 
of moral laws existing silently in the universe, and 
actually modifying events, in opposition to more 
palpable causes, in a manner similar to what is said 
to be taught by the philosophy of the Hindoos ; and 
secondly, a thoi'oughknowledge of all the beautiesof the 
human affections, and of their mutual harmonies and 
dependencies. In both of these things, he has scarcely 
had any precursors, either among the poets or philoso- 
phers of his country. Some traces of the convictions 
above alluded to may be found in Spenser, and some 
fainter traces in Milton ; whose turn of genius was 
decisively ascertained by the circumstances of his 
greater success in handling a subject, taken from the 
■historical parts of the Old Testament, than one from the 
Christian Gospel. As for those who came after Milton, 
scarcely anything above the level of actual existence 
appears in their writings ; and, upon the whole, it would 
seem that the kind of sublimity with which the English 
have always been chiefly delighted, consists merely 
in an exhibition of the strength of the human 
energies, which, in our most esteemed poems and 
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plays, are frequently not even elevated by self- 
devotion ; witness CoriolaniiSy Richard the Thirds 
Satan in Paradise Lost, the Giaours and Corsairs, 
eta, of modern days. In these pieces, elements of 
human nature, which are by no means of the highest 
kind, are represented boiling and foaming with great 
noise, and their turbidity is falsely taken for the 
highest kind of nobleness and magnificence. 

Mr. Wordsworth has not followed out the national 
spirit in this, but has turned off into a totally different 
sphere of reflection, from whence no kind of strength 
appears great, because all strength is limited, and 
cannot appear sublime, if contrasted with strength a 
single degree above it His contemplative Platonism 
searches for some image of perfection to admire, and 
perceives that the beauty of no limited being can 
consist in strength, but in. its conformity to the moral 
harmony of the universe. Hence he can see no 
greatness in the movements of the mind, if they tend 
to no higher object than self-aggrandisement, which 
has ever its bounds that make it appear little ; and, 
therefore, those objects which appear to him endowed 
with poetical beauty, are often such as appear homely 
to the eyes of others who measure them by a different 
standard. The small admiration he entertains for 
the undisciplined energies of human nature, leads him 
to a somewhat contemptuous estimation of active 
life, even when conduct is submitted to the restraints 
of morality. He thinks little has been done for the 
mind, unless those internal movements, also, which 

aie without result in action, have been tuned into 
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beauty and regularity, and a complete ba.lance and 
subordination established among the feelings by dint 
of long-continued meditation. On this subject his 
ideas cannot fail to recall to remembrance those 
Indian doctrines, which taught that the first step 
towards the perception of high moral truth, was the 
establishment of a certain stillness and equability 
within the mind. But Mr. Wordsworth should have 
proposed these Braminical notions elsewhere ; for 
they are totally at variance with the stirring and 
tumultuous spirit of Hngland. No philosophy or 
religion, purely contemplative, has ever taken a 
strong hold of the English mind; and no set of 
English devotees, however much they professed to be 
dead to the world, have been able to keep their hands 
out of temporal affairs. They have always found 
something that called for their interference, and have 
exchanged the pleasures of abstract contemplation, 
for the zeal of partisanship. Mr. Wordsworth seems 
averse to active life, chiefly, because he is afraid of 
losing sight of impressions which are only to be 
arrived at in the stillness of contemplation ; and 
because he sees a risk, that the lower and coarser 
feelings being stirred into activity, amidst the bustle, 
may lose their subordination, and rise up so as to ob- 
scure the bi'ight ideal image of human nature, which 
he would wish to retain always before him. Notions 
like these, however, must always appear ridiculous 
to the majority in England, where life is estimated 
as it produces external good or mischief. But, 
although Mr. Wordsworth’s ideas have not met with 
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a very flattering reception, he seems ho way blind to 
the manly integrity and substantial excellences of 
character that adorn his country, and which have so 
deep a root there, that, as Madame de Stael observes, 
they have never ceased to flourish even under the 
influence of speculative opinions, which would have 
withered them up elsewhere. Indeed, the moral 
speculations, of England, have been very much a 
separate pastime of the understanding, which began 
and ended there, without ever drawing a single 
reflection from the depths of human nature. A 
remarkable trait in the history of our philosophy 
is, that Christianity has been as it were transposed 
by Paley into a more familiar key, and adapted 
throughout to the theory of utility ; so that David 
Hume himself might almost play an accompaniment 
to it. And Paley has obtained a great deal of credit, 
for the performance of this good office to his 
countrymen. 

One of the causes which have prevented Mr. 
Wordsworth’s writings from becoming popular, is, 
that he does not confine himself like most other poets, 
to the task of representing poetical objects, or of 
moving our sympathies, but, also, proposes and main- 
tains a system of philosophical opinions. In most of 
his poems, and in the Exairsion especially, he scarcely 
makes poetry for its own sake, but chiefly as a vehicle 
for his doctrines, and the spirit of these doctrines is, 
unfortunately for his success, at variance with the 
philosophy at present most fashionable in this country. 
Although possessed of the requisite genius, he does 
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not seem to care for composing poems, adapted to 
the exclusive purpose of taking hold of the feelings 
of the people ; and, among the philosophers, he is 
rejected, because he holds a different language from 
them. , Besides, the habits of thought, in which he 
chiefly delights, are not calculated to produce that 
strength and vividness of diction, which must ever 
constitute one of the chief attractions of poetry. 
Imagination seems insufficient of itself to produce 
diction always nervous and poetical, without the aid 
of human passion and worldly observation. It is 
from these that the greatest poignancy of words must 
spring. As for the saltness of sagacity and wit, Mr. 
Wordsivorth looks down upon it as a profane thing, 
and is well entitled to do so. If he were to descend 
into so low a region as that of jesting, he would 
probably succeed no better than old David Deans 
did, when he attempted a joke at his daughter’s 
marriage dinner. But, as Mr. Wordsworth never 
jests, so hjs writings, perhaps, have some claim to be 
exempted from the pleasantries of others; which, 
indeed, can scarcely be directed with much success or 
effect against a person who faces ridicule so systemati- 
cally, and who has always counted upon it beforehand. 

Mr. Wordsworth has been thought to have more 
affinity to Milton than any other poet If this is the 
case, the affinity is rather in manner than in substance. 
Milton has no idealism, not even in the Paradise 
Regained^ where there was most scope for it His 
poetry is, for the most part, quite literal; and the 
objects he describes have all a certain definiteness and 
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individuality, which separates them from the infinite* 
He has often endeavoured to present images, where 
everything should have been lost in sentiment It is 
generally agreed, that among the most successful 
parts of Paradise Losi, are those which represent the 
character of the fallen angel; and yet these sublime 
and tragical soliloquies are founded chiefly on personal 
feeling ; which, although it may be made a source of 
consummate pathos and dramatic beauty, is certainly 
not the region of the human mind, from whence 
the highest possible impressions are to be drawn. 
Terrible acts of divine power, and, on the other hand, 
force of will, and obdurate pride in the rebel spirits, 
are the highest moral elements exhibited ; but, if we 
look to what composes some of the finest passages in 
Wordsworth, we shall be inclined, (theoretically at 
least), to prefer them to the best of Milton, as convey- 
ing more exalted meaning, whether the poetical merit 
of the vehicle be equal or not The sublimity drawn 
from terror, collision, tumult, or discord, of any kind, 
has always the disadvantage of being transient ; and, 
therefore, cannot be considered as equal to those 
openings into immutable brightness and harmony, 
which are sometimes to be met with in Wordsworth. 
One beauty cannot fail to strike the reader of his 
poetry ; and that is, the perfect homogeneousness of 
its spirit. A systematic correspondence pervades the 
whole, so that the perusal of one piece frequently leads 
the reader's own mind into a tract of thought, which is 
afterwards found to be developed by the poet himself, 
in some other performance. The defects of his poetry 
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originate in the same system of thought which pro- 
duces its beauties. They are not the result of casual 
whims, or imperfections of taste. Certain great con- 
victions of sentiment have so completely pervaded his 
mind, as to produce a degree of consistency in all its 
emanations, that we vainly look for in works founded 
upon observation. It is remarkable that even the 
external characteristics of his poetry are similar to 
what we are told an analogous turn of internal thought 
anciently produced among the Hindoos. “ From the 
de.scriptive poems of the Indians,” says Schlegel, in 
his lectures on the history of literature, “we must seek 
to gather what influence those opinions had on human 
life and all its relations and feelings ; what sort of 
poetry, and what sort of feeling of the lovely and 
beautiful, were produced among the Indians by the 
adoption of ideas to us so foreign and unaccountable. 
The first things which strike us in the Indian poetry 
are, that the tender feeling of solitude, and the all- 
animated world of plants, which is so engagingly 
represented in the dramatic poetry of the Sokuntola ; 
and those charming pictures of female truth and 
constancy, as well as of the beauty and loveliness of 
infantine nature, wdiich are still more conspicuous in 
the older epic vei-sion of the same Indian legend. 
Neither can we observe, without wonder and admii'- 
ation, that depth of moral feeling with which the 
poet styles conscience ‘ the solitary seer in the heart, 
from whose eye nothing is hid,’ and which leads him 
to represent sin as something so incapable of conceal- 
ment, that every transgression is not only known to 
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conscience, and all the gods, but felt with a 
sympathetic shudder by those elements themselves 
which \ve call inanimate, by the sun, the moon, the 
fire, the air, the heaven, the earth, the flood, and the 
deep, as a crying outrage against nature, and a 
derangement of the universe.” 

Whoever wishes to understand Mr. W^ordsworth^s 
philosophical opinions, will find them developed in 
their most perfect Excursion ; but those 

who wish to judge merely how far he possesses the 
powers commonly called poetical, wdll do best to read 
his Lyrical Ballads, and smaller Poems, where pathos, 
imagination, and knowledge of human nature, are 
often presented by themselves, without any obstru- 
sive or argumentative reference to a System. At the 
same time, the reverential awe, and the far extended 
sympathy with which he looks upon the whole system 
of existing things, and the silent moral connections 
which he supposes to exist among them, are visible 
throughout all his wndtings. He tunes his mind to 
nature almost with a feeling of religious obligation ; 
and where others behold Only beautiful colouis, 
making their appearance aGCording to optical law^s, 
or feel pleasant physical sensations resulting from a 
pure atmosphere, or from the odoriferous exhalations 
of herbage, or enjoy the pleasure of measiuing an 
extended prospect, as an amusement for the eye, this 
poet, (whether justly or not), thinks he traces some- 
thing more in the spectacle than the mere reflection 
of his own feelings painted upon external objects, 
by means of the association of ideas ; or, at least. 
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seems to consider what we then behold as the instan- 
taneous creation of tlie mind. 

“ Oh then what soul was his, when oh the tops 
Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light 1 He looked,— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 

And ocean’s liquid mass beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. , Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy.. His spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form, 

All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being,— 

‘‘All things there 

Breathed immortality ; revolving life 
And greatness still revolving; infinite; 

Their littleness was not ; the least of things 
Seemed infinite; and there his spirit shaped 
Her prospects, nor did he believe; he saw.” 

The relation which the consideration of moral pain 
or deformity bears to this far-extended sympathy 
with the universe, is alluded to in another passage of 
the Excursion, 

“My friend, enough to sorrow you have given ; 

The purposes of wisdom ask no more; 

Be wise and cheerful ; and no longer read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye. 

She^ sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is there. 

I well remember that those very plumes, 

Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that wall, 

By mist and silent rain-drops silver’d o’er, 

As once I passed, did to my heart convey 
So still an ima ge of tranquillity, 

^ One who had died of a broken heart. 
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So calm and stillj and looked so beautiful, 

Amid the uneasy thoughts that filled my mind, 

That what we feel of sorrow and despair, 

From ruin and from change, and all the grief 
The passing shows of being leave behind, 

Appeared' an idle dream, that could not live 
Where meditation was.^’ 

Notions like those of Mr. Wordsworth are evidently 
suited only to a life purely contemplative ; but that 
universality of spirit, which becomes true philosophy, 
should forbid, in persons of different habits, any blind 
or sudden condemnation of them. No individual can 
say what are all the internal suggestions of the human 
faculties, unless he has varied his mode of existence 
sufficiently to afford fit opportunities for their develop- 
ment — The facts of consciousness are admitted to be 
as much facts as those of the senses ; but, at the 
same time, ,we cannot get individuals to agree what they 
are, and, while things remain in this state of uncertainty, 
the first duty is certainly that of liberality of mind. 

Wordsworth’s habit of dwelling as much upon the 
rest of the universe as upon man, has given his poetry 
an air of greater joyfulness and sunshine, than it could 
have possessed if human life had been his more con- 
stant theme. He turns with ever new delight to 
objects which exhibit none of the harshness and 
discrepancy of the human world. 

The blackbird on the summer trees. 

The lark upon the hill, 

Let loose their carols when they please, 

Are quiet when they will 
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With nature do they never wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free. 

Down to the vale this water steers. 

How merrily it goes, 

Twill murmur on a thousand years, 

And flow as now it flo^vs.” 

When he does turn Ids attention upon life, we find 
always the most beautiful echoes of Christian tender- 
ness and sorrow. In an elegy, suggested by a picture 
representing a storm, he alludes to the bitter recollec- 
tion of a domestic loss which had befallen him, and is 
pleased to see the image of pain reflected in external 
nature. 

“ Ob, ^tis a passionate work I — Yet wise and well ; 

Well chosen is the spirit that is here ; 

That hulk that labours in the deadly swell, 

This rueful sky, the pageantry of fear. 

And this huge castle, standing here sublime, 

I love to see the look. with which it braves, 

Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time, . 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves. 
Farewell, farew^eil the heart that lives alone, 

Housed in a dream, at distance from the kmd ; 

Such happiness, wherever it is known, 

Is to be pitied ; for ’tis surely blind. 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 

And frequent sights of what is to be born, 

Such sights, or worse, as are before me here. — 

Not without hope we suffer and we mouin.” 

Surely nothing can be finer than this. It is 
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impressed with true character of that kind of 
social sentiment/ which is drawn from a source 
not liable to fail In his sonnets, we see what form 
citizenship is made to assume, when growing up 
in contiguity with the other habits of mind cultivated 
by Wordsworth. How these compositions, so preg- 
nant with feeling and reflection, upon the most 
interesting topics, should not have been more 
generally known, is a problem difficult to be solved. 


In some respects Mr. Wordsworth may be con- 
sidered as the Rousseau of the present times. Both 
of them were educated among the mountains, at a 
distance from the fermentations of social life, and 
acquired, from their way of existence, certain peculiar 
sentimental habits of meditation, which were pitched 
in a different key from the callous, sarcastic, and 
practical way of thinking, prevalent among their 
contemporaries of the cities. Rousseau mingled in 
the throng ; but found himself there like a man 
dropped out of the clouds. The peculiarity of his 
habits made him wretched ; and his irritation per- 
verted the employment of his genius. Mr. Words- 
worth has acted more wisely in keeping aloof, and 
continuing to cultivate his mind according to its pris- 
tine bias, and forbearing to grapple too closely with 
the differently educated men of cities. Rousseau makes* 
a fine encomium upon the mountains, which, as it is 
connected with the present subject, we shall quote - 
A general impression, (which everybody experiences, 
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tlioiigh all do not observe It), Is, that, on high moun- 
taios where the air is pure and subtle, we feel greater 
lightness and agility of body, and more serenity in 
the mind. The pleasures are there less violent ; the 
passions are more moderate ; meditations receive there 
a certain great and sublime character proportioned to 
the objects that strike us ; a certain tranquil pleasure 
which has nothing sensual We are there grave 
without melancholy; quiet without indolence; con- 
tented with existing and thinking ; all too lively 
pleasures are blunted, and lose the sharp points 
which render them painful ; they leave in the heart 
only a slight and agreeable emotion ; and thus an 
happy climate makes the passions of mankind sub- 
servient to his felicity, which elsewhere are his 
torment I question whether any violent agitation 
or vapourish disorder could hold out against such 
an abode if continued for some time; and I am 
surprised that baths of the salutary and beneficial 
air of the mountains are not one of the principal 
edies of mpdirino and moralitv.’^ 




Westminster Review, Jamtary 1831 . 


POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL. 

By ALFRED TENNYSON. 

154//. Wilson, l2mo. 1830. 

It would be a pity that poetry should be an exception 
to the great law of progression that obtains in human 
affairs ; and it is not The machinery of a poem is 
not less susceptible of improvement than the machin- 
ery of a cotton-mill ; nor is there any better reason 
why the one should retrograde from the days of 
Milton, than the other from those of Arkwright Of 
course we do not mean that the cases are precisely 
parallel, but the difference is not so much in favour 
of the perfectibility of the cotton-mill as is often 
imagined. Man cannot be less progressive than his 
own works and contrivances ; in fact it is by his im- 
provement that they are improved ; and the mechani- 
cal arts are continually becoming superior to what 
they were, just because the men who are occupied 
in or about those arts have grown wiser than their 
predecessors, and have the advantage of a clearer 
knowledge of principles, an experience more extended 
or more accurately recorded, and perhaps a stronger 
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stiniuliis to invention. Their progressiveness is 
merely* a consequence from, a sort of reflection of, the 
.progressiveness of his nature; but, poetry is far' nearer 
and dearer ; it is essential to that nature itself ; it is 
part and parcel of his constitution ; and can only 
retrograde in the retrogradation of humanity. 

There is nothing mysterious, or anomalous, in the 
power of producing poetry, or in that of its enjoy- 
ment ; neither the one nor the other is a supernatural 
gift bestowed capriciously nobody knows how, when, 
or why. It may be a compound, but it is not incap- 
able of analysis ; and although our detection of the 
component parts may not enable us to effect their 
combination at pleasure, it may yet guide us to many 
useful conclusions and well-grounded anticipations. 
The elements of poetry are universal The exercise 
of the organs of sight and sense stimulates mao to 
some degree of descriptive poetry ; wherever there is 
passion, there is dramatic poetry; wherever enthu- 
siasm, there is lyric poetry ; wherever reflection, there 
is metaphysical poetry. It is as widely diffused as the 
electric fluid. It may be seen flashing out by fits and 
starts all the world over. The most ignorant talk 
poetry when they are in a state of excitement, the 
firmly-organized think and feel poetry with every 
breeze of sensation that sweeps over their well-tuned 
nerves. There is an unfathomable store of it in 
human nature ; the species must fail before that can 
be exhausted ; the only question is, whether there 
be any reason why these permanent elements should 
not be wrought into their combined form, in the 
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future, with a facility and power w^hich bear some 
direct ratio to the progress of society. 

. So far as poetry is dependent upon physical organ- 
isation ; and doubtless it is to some extent so 
dependent; there is no reason why it should deteri- 
orate. Eyes and ears are organs which nature 
finishes off with very different gradations of excel- 
lence. Nervous systems vary from the finest degree 
of susceptibility down to the toughness of a coil of 
hempen cable. Poeta nasciiur in a frame the most 
favourable to acute perception and intense enjoyment 
of the objects .of sense ; and it would be difficult to 
show that poets are not, and will not continue to be, 
produced as excellent as they have been, and as fre- 
quently. Why, then, should not those species of 
poetry which may be termed its music and its paint- 
ing, which spring from an appeal to our sense of the 
beautiful in form or colour and of harmonious modu- 
lation, abound as much as heretofore? He is no 
lover of nature who has any notion that the half of 
her loveliness has ever yet been told. Descriptive 
poetry is the most exhaustible : but our coal mines 
will fail us much sooner. No man ever yet saw all 
the beauty of a landscape. He may have watched it 
from the rising to the setting sun, and through the 
twilight and the moonlight, and the starlight, and all 
round the seasons, but he is deceived if he thinks then 
that it has nothing more for him. Indeed it is not he 
who ever will think so, but the man who drove down 
one day and back the next, because he found the 
place so dull. The world has tired of descriptive 
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poetry because it has been deluged with wiuit was 
neither poetical nor descriptive. The world was quite 
right to be no longer tolerant of the repetition of 
conventional, traditionary unfelt, and unmeaning 
phrases. But Cowper did not find the ground pre- 
occupied. Bucolics, and Georgies, and Eclogues, and 
Pastorals, all made reverential room for his honest 
verses ; and the shelf on which they took their stand 
is far from crowded. Nature will never cease to be 
poetical, nor society either. Spears and shields ; gods, 
goddesses and muses ; and all the old scenery and 
machinery may indeed wear out That is of little 
consequence. The age of chivalry was but one, and 
poetry has many ages. The classical and romantic 
schools are both but sects of a religion which is 
universal Even the fields which have been most 
frequently reaped will still bear harvests ; and rich 
ones too. Bards began with battles some thousands 
of years ago, and yet nobody ever wrote the Fight of 
Flodden field till it was indited by Scott, nor did any 
one anticipate CampbelFs glorious ballad of the battle 
of Hohenlinden. Genius is never anticipated No 
wit ever complained that all the good things had 
been said ; nor will any poet, to the v/orld’s end, 
find that all worthy themes have been sung. Is 
not the French Revolution as good as the siege 
of Troy? And the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers on the shores of America, as that of 
the Trojan fugitives on the coast of Italy? The 
world has never been more disposed to make the 
want of a hero an uncommon want than in these 
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supposed unpoetjcal days on which we are fallen. 
And were they not provided, poetry might do 
witlioiit them. The old epics will probably never 
be surpassed, any rnore than the old coats of mail ; 
and for the same reason ; nobqdy wants the article ; 
its object is accomplished by other means ; they are 
become mere curiosities. A long story, with a plot 
to be ravelled and imravcllecl, and characters to be 
developed, and descriptions to be introduced, and a 
great moral lesson at the end of it, is now always 
done, and best done, in prose, A large portion 
always was prose in fact, and necessarily so ; but 
literary superstition kept up the old forms after 
everybody felt them intolerably wearisome and 
soporific, though few dared be so heretical as to 
say so, until the utilitarian spirit showed itself even 
in poetical criticism, and then the dull farce ended. 
This we take to be a great ‘reformation. We have 
left off singing what ought only to be said, but the 
singing is neither the less nor the worse on that 
account Nor will it be. The great principle of 
human improvement is at work in poetry as well 
as everywhere else. What is it that is reforming 
our criminal jurisprudence? What is shedding its 
lights over legislation? What purifies religions? 
What makes all arts and sciences more available 
for human comfort and enjoyment? Even that 
%vhich will secure a succession of creations out of 
the unbounded and everlasting materials of poetr}?-, 
our ever-growing acquaintance with the philosophy 
of mind and of man, and the increasing facility 
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with which that philosophy is applied. This is the 
essence of poetic power, and he who possesses it 
never need furbish up ancient armour, or go to the 
East Kehama-hunting or bulbul-catching. Poetry, 
like charity, begins at home. Poetry, like morality, 
is founded on the precept, know thyself. Poetry, 
like happiness, is in the human heart. Its inspiration 
is of that which is in man, and it will never fail 
because there are changes in costume and grouping. 
What is the vitality of the Iliad? Character ; nothing 
else. All the rest is only read either out of antiquar- 
ianism or of affectation. Why is Shakespeare the 
greatest of poets ? Because he was one of the greatest 
philosophers. We reason on the conduct of his cliarac- 
tei's with as little hesitation as if they were real living 
human beings. Extent of observation, accuracy of 
thought, and depth of reflection, were the qualities 
which won the prize of sovereignty for his imagina- 
tion, and the effect of these qualities was practically to 
anticipate, so far as was needful for his purposes, the 
mental philosophy of a future age. Metaphysics 
must be the stem of poetry for the plant to thrive; 
but, if the stem flourishes we are not likely to be at 
a loss for leaves, flowers, and fruit. Now whatever 
theories may have come into fashion, the real science 
of mind advances with the progress of society like all 
other sciences. The poetry of the last forty years 
already shows symptoms of life in exact proportion 
as it is imbued with this science. There is least of it 
in the exotic legends of Southey, and the feudal 
romances of Scott. More of it, though in different 
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ways, in Byron and Campbell. In Shelley there 
would have been more still, had he not devoted him- 
self to unsound and mystical theories. Most of all 
in Coleridge and Wordsworth. They are all going 
or gone ; but here is a little bopk as thoroughly and 
unitedly metaphysical and poetical in its spirit as any 
of them ; and sorely shall we be disappointed in its 
author if it be not the precursor of a series of produc- 
tions which shall beautifully illustrate our speculations, 
and convincingly prove their soundness. 

Do not let our readers be alarmed. These poems 
are anything but heavy; anything but stiff and 
pedantic, except in one particular, which shall be 
noticed before we conclude ; anything but cold and 
logical. They are graceful, very graceful ; they are 
animated, touching, and impassioned. And they are 
so, precisely because they are philosophical ; because 
they are not made up of metrical cant and conven- 
tional phraseology; because there is sincerity where 
the author writes from experience, and accuracy 
whether he writes from experience or observation ; 
and he only writes from experience or observation, 
because he has felt and thought, and learned to 
analyse thought and feeling ; because his own mind 
is rich in poetical associations, and he has wisely been 
content with its riches ; and because, in his composi- 
tion, he has not sought to construct an elaborate 
and artificial harmony, but only to pour forth his 
thoughts in those expressive and simple melodics 
whose meaning, truth, and power, are soonest 
recognised and the longest felt. / 
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The most important department in which metaphy- 
sical science has been, a pioneer for poetry is in the 
analysis of particular states of mind ; a work which is 
now performed with ease, power, and utility as much 
increased, as ,, in the grosser dissections of the anato- 
mical lecturer. Hence the poet, more fortunate than 
the physician, has provision made for an inexhaustible 
of subjects. A new world is discovered for 
Iiim to conquer. The poets of antiquity rarely did 
more than incidentally touch this class of topics ; the 
external world had not yet lost its . freshness, situa- 
tions, and the outward expression of the thoughts, 
feelings and passions generated by those situations, 
were a province so much nearer at hand, and pre- 
sented so much to be done and enjoyed that they 
rested there content, like the two tribes and a half of 
Israel, who sought not to cross the narrow boundary 
that separated them from a better and richer country. 
Nor let them be blamed ; it was for the philosophers 
to be the first discoverers and settlers, and for poetry 
afterwards to reap the advantage of their labours. 
This has only been done recently, or rather is only 
beginning to be done at all. Metaphysical systems 
and discussions in verse, there have been indeed, from 
Lucretius down to Akenside. But they have gener- 
ally had just argument enough to spoil the poetry, 
and just poetry enough to spoil the argument They 
resembled paintings of the bones, arteries, veins, and 
muscles ; very bad as a substitute to the anatomist 
for the real substances in the human body, and still 
worse for the artist as the materials for a pleasant 
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picture. Science, mental or physical, cannot be 
taught poetically; but the power derived from 
science may be used poetically; and metaphysics 
may do as much for the poet as anatomy has done 
for the painter, — in truth, more, — for the painter’s 
knowledge of the human frame does not furnish him 
with distinct subjects for the exercise of his art; wc 
have just remarked the unfitness. The benefit which 
the painter derives is that of being able to delineate the 
external appearances of the living body with greater 
truth and effect And while the poet has an ana- 
logous advantage from mental science in the greater 
truth and effect of his delineations of external action, 
character, passion, and all that belongs to situation 
and grouping; he also finds in the phenomena 
exhibited in moral dissection, (though not in the 
operation itself, in the application of the logical 
scalpel), some of the finest originals for his pictures ; 
and they exist in infinite variety. 

Mr. Tennyson has some excellent specimens of 
this class. He seems to obtain entrance into a mind 
as he would make his way into a landscape ; he climbs 
the pineal gland as if it were a hill in the centre of 
the scene; looks around on all objects with their 
varieties of form, their movements, their shades of 
colour, and their mutual relations and influences ; and 
forthwith produces as graphic a. delineation in the one 
case as Wilson or Gainsborough could have done in 
the other, to the great enrichment of our gallery of 
intellectual scenery. In the SuAposed Confessions 
of a second-rate sensitive mind not in unity wit/i 
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itself (pp. 31-42), there is an extraordinary com- 
binatioo of deep reflection, metaphysical analysis, 
picturesque description, dramatic transition, and strong 
emotion. The author personates, (he can personate 
anything he pleases, from an angel to a grasshopper), 
a timid sceptic, but who must evidently always 
remain such, and yet be miserable in his scepticism ; 
whose early associations, and whose sympathies, make 
religion a necessity to his heart ; yet who has not lost 
his pride in the prowess of his youthful infidelity ; 
who is tossed hither and thither on the conflicting 
currents of feeling and doubt, without that vigorous 
intellectual decision which alone could ‘^ride in the 
whirlwind and direct the storm, until at last he 
disappears with an exclamation which remains on the 
ear like 

“ the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony,’^ 

Now without intruding any irreverent comparison or 
critical profanity, we do honestly think this state of 
mind as good a subject for poetical description as 
even the shield of Achilles itself. Such topics are 
more in accordance with the spirit and intellect of the 
age than those about which poetry has been accus- 
tomed to be conversant ; their adoption will effectually 
redeem it from the reproach of being frivolous and 
enervating ; and of their affinity with the best pictorial 
qualities of poetry we have conclusive evidence in 
this very composition. The delineations of the trust- 
ful infant, the praying mother, the dying lamb, are as 
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good as anything of the kind can be; while those 
of the supposed author’s emotions as he gazes on 
“ Christians with happy countenances/’ or stands by 
the Christian grave, or realises again, with a mixture 
of self-admiration and self-reproach, “the unsunned 
freshness of his strength,” when he “went forth in 
quest of truth,” are of a higher order, and are more 
powerful!}^, though not less gracefully finished. 

Our author has the secret of the transmigration of 
the soul He can cast his own spirit into any living 
thing, real or imaginary. Scarcely Vishnu himself 
becomes incarnate more easily, frequently, or per- 
fectly. And there is singular refinement, as well as 
solid truth, in his impersonations, whether they be 
of Inferior creatures or of such elemental beings 
as syrens, (p. 148) as mermen (p. 24) and mer- 
maidens (p. 27). He does not merely assume their 
external shapes, and exhibit his own mind masquer- 
ading. He takes their senses, feelings, nerves, and 
grain, along with their names and local habitations ; 
still it is himself in them, modified but not absorbed 
by their peculiar constitution and mode of being. 
In The Merman one seems to feel the principle of 
thought injected by a strong volition into the 
cranium of the finny worthy, and coming under all 
the influences, as thinking principles do, of the 
physical organisation to which it is for the time 
allied ; for a moment the identification is complete ; 
and then a consciousness of contrast springs up 
between the reports of external objects brought to 
the mind by the senses, and those which it has been 
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accustomed to receive; and this consciousness gives 
to the description a most poetical colouring : 

There would be neither moon nor star | 

But the wave would make music above ns afarj— 

Low thunder and light in the magic night j-- 
Neither moon nor star 

We would call aloud in the dreary dells/’ etc, 

The Mermaid is beautifully discriminated, and 
most delicately drawn. She is the younger sister 
of Undine ; or Undine herself before she had a 
soul And the Syrens,— who could resist these Sea 
Fairies, as the author prefers calling them ? 

The poet has here done, in the character of 
the Sea Fairies, that which he has several times 
done in his own person, and always admirably ; 
he has created a scene out of the character, and 
made the feeling within generate an appropriate 
assemblage of external objects. Every mood of 
the mind has its own outward world, or rather 
makes its own outward world. But it is not always, 
perhaps with sensitive and imaginative minds 
it is seldom, that the external objects, and their 
qualities will be seen through the medium of con- 
geniality. It is thus in U Allegro mid II Penseroso ; 
but Milton was a happy man ; the visions of both 
those poems were seen with the eyes of happiness, 
the only difierence being that the one depicts a 
state of light-hearted, and the other of sober-minded 
enjoyment There is not less truth, perhaps a more 
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cnir author has taken in the two poems, Nothing imll 
(tie^ and All things will die. The outward objects, 
at the commencement of each, are precisely the' same ; 
the states of mind, are in contrast ; and each seizes 
with avidity on some appearance which is uncon- 
genial With itsell. He who thinks that nothing will 
die, yet looks with v/ondering and almost wearied 
eye on the ever-flowing stream, etc. ; and he who 
feels that ail things must die, gazes mournfully on 
those same objects in the “gayest, happiest attitude/' 
which his ov/n fancy has unconsciously compelled 
them to assume. There is this difference, however, 
that the felicitous conviction, in the first poem, 
enables the mind to recover itself with a sort of 
elastic bound ; while in the second the external 
beauty and enjoyment, being at permanent variance 
with the tone of feeling, the mind after a melancholy 
recognition of their loveliness sinks into unmixed 
gloom, and surrounds itself with objects of deeper 
and darker shade. We shall be better understood 
by quoting the commencement of each. 

NOTHING WILL DIE. 

“When will the stream foe aweary of flowing 
Under my. eye ? ■ ■ . 

When will the wind foe aweary of blowing 
Over the sky ? 

When will the clouds be aweary of fleeting ? 

When will the heart be aweary of beating ? 

And nature die 

Never, oh ! never, nothing: will die ; 
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The stream Hows, 
The wind blows | 
The cloud Heets, 
The heart beats, 
Nothing will die.” 


ALL THINGS WILL DIE. 

Clearly the blue river chimes in its flowing 
Under my eye ; 

Warmly and broadly the south winds are blowing 

Over the sky. 

One after another the white clouds are fleeting ; 

Every heart this May morning in joyance is beating, 
Full merrily ; 

Yet all things must die. 

The stream will cease to flow ; 

The wind will cease to blow ; 

The clouds will cease to fleet. 

The heart will cease to beat 
For all things must die.” 

Both poems conclude nearly in the same terms, 
with the exception of a discriminative epithet or two ; 
but expressing in the one case an exulting joyousiiess, 
'' So let the wind range '' ; and in the other a reckless 
and desperate gaiety, just as religion and infidelity 
sometimes approximate, in terms, to the inculcation 
of the same moral ; and while the preacher of immor- 
tality cries rejoice evermore/' the expectant of 
annihilation shouts, "Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” 

Mariana is, we are disposed to think, although 
there are several poems which rise up reproachfully 
in our recollection as we say so, altogether the most 
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perfect composition in the volume. The whole of 
this poem, of eighty-four lines, is generated by the 
legitimate process of poetical creation, as that process 
is conducted in a philosophical mind, from a half 
sentence in Shakespeare. There is no mere ampli- 
fication ; it is all production ; and production from 
that single germ. That must be a rich intellect, 
in which thoughts thus take root and grow. Mariana, 
the forsaken betrothed of Angelo, is described in 
Measure for Measure, sa living in seclusion at “the 
moated grange.” Mr. Tennyson knows the place 
well; the ruinous, old, lonely house, the neglected 
garden, the forlorn stagnation of the locality. 

“ About a stone-cast from the wall, 

A sluice with blackened waters slept, 

And o’er it many, round and small, 

The clustered marishmosses crept. 

Hard by a poplar shook alway, 

All silver-green with gnarled bark, 

For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding grey.” 

And here it was, that the deserted one lingered day 
after day in that ^'hope deferred which maketh the 
heart sick/^ The dreariness of the abode and the 
surrounding scenery was nothing to her ; 

“ She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 

He cometh not,’ she said % 

She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead 1 ’ ” 

The poem takes us through the circuit of four-and-* 
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twenty hours ^ of this -'dreary life, . ■ /■Tlirougli^ all: 
changes of the night and day she has but one feeling, 
the variation of which is only by different degrees of 
acuteness and intensity in the misery it produces ; 
and again we feel/ before its repetition, the coming 
of the melancholy burthen, — • 

“ And ever when the moon was low, 

And the shrill winds were up an’ away, 

In the white curtain, to and fro, 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 

But when the moon was very low, 

And wild winds bound within their cell, 

The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, ‘ The night is dreary. 

He cometh not/ she said,' 

She said, ^ I am awear}?, aweary, 

I would that I were dead*’ ” 

The day, by its keener expectancy, was more 
harassing and agitating than the night ; and by its 
sights and sounds, in that lonely place, and under the 
strange interpretations of a morbid fancy and a 
breaking heart, did yet more “ confound her sense/^ 
lier deserted parents, the grey-headed domestics that 
had nursed her infancy in her father^s house, seemed 
to be there; she recognised them, and what would 
they With her ? 

“ Old faces glimmered through the doors. 

Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 

Old voices called her from without/’ 
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Again the hour passed at which Angelo used to 
arrive ; again the evening is come when he used to be 
there, where he never would be again ; the bright 
sunshiny evening, blazing and fading ; and- 

“ most she loathed the hour 

When the thick-moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
^ Down-sloped was westering in his bower. 

Then she said, * I am very dreary, 

He will not come/ she said I 
She wept, ‘ I am aweary, aweary. 

Oh God, that I were dead!''” 

A considerable number of the poems are amatory ; 
they are the expression not of heartless sensuality, 
nor of a sickly refinement, nor of fantastic devotion, 
but of manly love ; and they illustrate the philosophy 
of the passion while they exhibit various phases of 
its existence, and embody its power. An arrange- 
ment of them might be made which should depict the 
whole history of passion from its birth to its apothe- 
osis, or its death. 

THE BURIAL OF love. 

His eyes in eclipse, 

Pale cold his lips, 

The light of his hopes unfed. 

Mute his tongue, 

His bow unstrung 
With the tears he hath shed, 

Backward drooping his graceful head, 

Love is dead -: 

His last arrow' is sped I ^ ' 
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He hath not another dart ; 

Go,— carry him to his dark death-bed ; 

Bury him in the cold cold heart,— 

Love is dead.” 

Had we space we should discuss this topic. It is 
of incalculable importance to society. Upon what 
love is, depends what woman is, and upon what 
woman is, depends what the world is, both in the 
present and the future. There is not a greater 
moral necessity in England than that of a reforma- 
tion in female education. The boy is a son ; the 
youth is a lover ; and the man who thinks lightly of 
the elevation of character and the extension of happi- 
ness which woman’s influence is capable of producing, 
and ought to be directed to the production of, in 
society, is neither the wisest of philosophers nor the 
best of patriots. How long will it be before we shall 
have read to better purpose the eloquent lessons, and 
the yet more eloquent history, of that gifted and 
glorious being, Mary Wollstonecraft ? 

Mr. Tennyson sketches females as well as ever did 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. His portraits are delicate, his 
likenesses, (we will answer for them), perfect, and they 
have life, character, and individuality. They are 
nicely assorted also to all the different gradations of 
emotion and passion which are expressed in common 
with the descriptions of them. There is an appropriate 
object for every shade of feeling, from the light touch 
of a passing admiration, to the triumphant madness of 
soul and sense, or the deep and everlasting anguish 
of survivorship. 
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Lthan is the heroine of the first stage : — » 

Airy, fairy Lilian, 

Flitting, fairy Lilian, 

When I ask her if she loves me, 

Claps her tiny hands above me. 

Laughing all she can ; 

She’!! not tell me if she love me, 

Cruel little Lilian.” 

Madeline indicates that another degree has been 
taken in the freemasonry of love, ‘‘smiling, frowning 
evermore (p. 22). And so we are conducted through 
various gradations, to Isabel, “the stately flower of 
female fortitude, and perfect wifehood,” to the intense 
and splendid passion of Hefo, and to the deep pathos 
of the ballad and dirge of Oriand: 

We had noted many other passages for extract or 
remark, but our limits are prescribed and almost 
arrived at. We should also have illustrated the 
felicitous effect often produced by the iteration of a 
word or sentence so posited that it conveys a different 
meaning or shade of meaning, excites a varied kind 
of emotion, and is involuntarily uttered in a different 
tone. There are many beautiful instances of this 
kind. In the ballad of Oriana, and in the songs, 
repetition, with a slight variation of epithet, is also 
practised with great power. Rousseau's air des trois 
notes is only a curiosity ; Mr. Tennyson has made 
some very touching, and some very animating melo- 
dies, of little more than that number of words. He 
is a master of musical combinations. His songs set 

themselves, and generate their own tunes, as all songs 
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do which are good for anything ; but they are not 
many. Perhaps our author is only surpassed, among 
recent poets, by Coleridge, in the harmony of his 
versification. 

It would also have been pleasant to have transcribed 
and analysed such pictures as those of The Dying 
Swan^ The Sleepmg Beauty, Adeline, etc.; and to have 
shown how the author can breathe his own spirit into 
unconscious things, making them instinct with life 
and feeling. One stanza of an autumnal song may 
intimate to some readers the facility and grace with 
which he identifies himself with nature. 

spirit haunts the year’s last hours, 

Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers | 

To himself he talks ; 

For at eventide, listening earnestly, 

At his work you may hear him sob and sigh 
In the walks ; 

Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers : 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave P the earth so chilly ; 

Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily hangs the tiger lily.” 

We must protest against the irregularities of 
measure, and the use of antiquated words and 
obsolete pronunciation, in which our author indulges 
so freely. He exposes himself thereby to the charge, 
and we think not unfairly, of indolence and affecta- 
tion. There are few variations of effect which a 
skilful artist cannot produce, if he will but take the 
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pains, — without deviating from that regularity of 
measure which is one of the original elements of 
poetical enjoyment ; made so by the tendency of the 
human frame to periodical movements ; and the 
continued sacrifice of which is but ill compensated to 
the disappointed ear by any occasional, and not 
otherwise attainable, correspondence between the 
movement of a verse, and the sense which it is 
intended to convey. Nor certainly, is any thing 
gained by a song’s being studded with words which 
to most readers may require a glossary. 

Mr. Tennyson has the propensity which Shelley 
had, to use a word or two which young ladies of the 
present day are not accustomed to read or sing in 
the parlour ; in singing, we believe, the toleration is 
greater than in reading or conversation ; sentences, 
avoiding the words, but meaning much worse, are not 
generally proscribed. 

That these poems will have a very rapid and 
extensive popularity we do not anticipate. Their 
very originality will prevent their being generally 
appreciated for a time. But that time will come, we 
hope, to a not far distant end. They demonstrate the 
possession of powers, to the future direction of which 
we look with some anxiety. A genuine poet has 
deep responsibilities to his country and the world, 
to the present and future generations, to earth and 
heaven. He, of all men, should have distinct and 
worthy objects before him, and consecrate himself to 
their promotion. It is thus that he best consults 
the glory of his art, and his own lasting fame. Mr. 
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Tennyson has a dangerous quality in that facility of 
impersonation on which we have remarked, and by 
which he enters so thoroughly into the most strange 
and wayward idiosyiicrasies of other men. It must 
not degrade him into a poetical harlequin. He has 
higher work to do than that of disporting himself 
amongst mystics'^ and ‘^flowing philosophers” He 
knows that ‘4he poet’s mind is holy ground;’' he 
knows that the poet’s portion is to be 

‘‘Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 

The love of love 

he has shown, in the lines from which we quote, his 
own just conception of the grandeur of a poet's 
destiny ; and we look to him for its fulfilment It is 
not for such men to sink into mere verse-makers for 
the amusement of themselves or others. They can 
influence the associations of unnumbered minds ; 
they can command the sympathies of unnumbered 
hearts ; they can disseminate principles ; they can 
give those principles power over men's imaginations ; 
they can excite in a good cause the sustained 
enthusiasm that is sure to conquer ; they can blast 
the laurels of the tyrants, and hollow the memories 
of the martyrs of patriotism ; they can act with a 
force, the extent of which it is difficult to estimate, 
upon national feelings and character, and consequently 
upon national happiness. If our estimate of Mr. 
Tennyson be correct, he too is a poet ; and many 
years hence may be read his juvenile description of 
that character with the proud consciousness that it 
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has become the description and history of his own 
work: 

“ So many minds did gird their orbs with beams, 

Though one did fling the fire, 

Heaven flowed upon the soul in many dreams 
Of high desire. 

Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like a great garden showed, 

And through the wreaths of floating dark upcurled, 
Rare sunrise flowed. 

And Freedom reared in that august sunrise 
Her beautiful bold brow,” 
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5. TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

6. LEGENDS OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE. 

7. THE SNOW IMAGE. 

8. OUR OLD HOME. 

9. TANGLEWOOD TALES. 

10. THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 

11. TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND 

BIOGRAPHY. 

12. A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

A.B.TlAmY. 

13. BUT YET A WOMAN. 

THEO, WINTHROE 

14. CECIL DREEME. 

15. JOHN BRENT. 

16. EDWIN BROTHERTOFT. 

17. CANOE AND SADDLE. 

0. W. HOLMES. : 

18. AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

19. PROFESSOR AT TPIE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

20. POET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

21. ELSIE VENNER. 

22. A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 

2^ TPIE SKETCH BOOK. 

24.' CHRISTMAS. 

la, ordering, it is suIBclent to note tlie mimbers to the aboYe titles. 


London: Walter Scott, Limited, 24 Warwick Lane. 


AUTHORISED VERSION. 


Crown %vo, Cloth, Price 6j. 


PEER GYNT; A Dramatic Poem. 

By HENRIK IBSEN, 


TRANSLATED BY 

WILLIAM AND CHARLES ARCHER. 


This Translation^ though unrhymed, preserves throughout the 
variotis rhythms of the original. 


In Brand the hero is an embodied protest against the poverty of 
spirit and half-heartedness that Ibsen rebelled against in his country- 
men, In Peer Gyni the hero is himself the embodiment of that spirit. 
In Brand the fundamental antithesis, upon which, as its central theme, 
the drama is constructed, is the contrast between the spirit of com- 
promise on the one hand, and the motto * everything or nothing^ on 
the other. And Peer Gynt is the very incarnation of a compromising 
dread of decisive committal to any one course. In Brand the problem 
of self-realisation and the relation of the individual to his surroundings 
is obscurely struggling for recognition, and in Peer Gynt it becomes the 
formal theme upon which all the fantastic variations of the drama are 
built up. In both plays alike the problems of heredity and the influence 
of early surroundings are more than touched uponj and both alike 
culminate in the doctrine that the only redeeming power on earth or in 
heaven is the power of love.” — Mr, P. PL Wicksteed. 

London : Walter Bcott, Limited, 24 Wai’wick Lane, 



NEW EDITION IN NEW BINDING, 

In the new edition there are added about forty reproductions 
in fac-simile of autographs of distinguished singers and instru- 
mentalists, including Sarasate, Joachim, Sir Charles Halid, 
Paderewsky, Stavenhagen, Henschel, Trebelli, Miss Macintyre, 
Jean Gdrardy, etc. 


Quarto, cloth elegant, gilt edges, emblematic design on 
cover, 6j. May also be had in a variety 
of Fancy Bindings* 

THE 

Music of the Poets : 

A MUSICIANS^ BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

EDITED BY ELEONORE D’ESTEKRE KEELING. 
♦ . ' 

This is a imique Birthday Book. Against each date are 
given the names of musicians whose birthday it is, together 
with a verse-quotation appropriate to the character of their 
different compositions or performances. A special feature of 
the book consists in the reproduction in fac-simile of auto- 
graphs, and autographic music, of living composers. Three 
sonnets by Mr. Theodore Watts, on the “Fausts’' of Berlioz, 
Schumann, and Gounod, have been written specially for this 
volume. It is illustrated with designs of various musical 
instruments, etc.; autographs of Rubenstein, Dvordk, Greig, 
Mackenzie, Villiers Stanford, etc., etc. 


London : Walter Scott, Ltd., M Warwick Lane 


SONGS AND BALLADS 

'OF"'."': 

NORTHERN ENGLAND. 

COLLECTED AND EDITED B Y JOHN STOKOE. 

Harmonised and Arranged for Pianoforte by 

SAMUEL REAY, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 


The object of the present series of Parts is to present a comprehensive 
collection of Songs and Ballads of the North Countrie,” 
with accompan3nng melodies. Among the typical Balla ds are those of 
Historical Adventure, of Border Raids, and of the exploits of Border 
Marauders ; Romantic Ballads dealing with some powerjful situation of 
successful or defeated love, of tragic death, of unhappy recognition! 
and Humorous Ballads, usually homely in t^Ltix motif and treatment. 
Interspersed among these are a number of local (mostly Newcastle) 
Songs and Ballads in local dialect, illustrative of old town customs and 
manners, — songs of the feast, the fair, or the hearth, often humorous, 
often wonderfiilly picturesque, and so often touched by a vital quality 
of art. 

The melodies have in many cases been made a special study for years 
by Mr; Samuel Reay, who has devoted the utmost pains in har- 
monising them. His arrangements will bear evidence not only of 
musicianly knowledge, but of the spirit and sympathetic discernment 
with which he has entered into his share of the work. 

The text of the Songs and Ballads has been carefully collated by the 
Editor, Mr. John Stokoe, with the most authoritative texts. The 
melodies have also been verified by him at the best known sources. 


COMPLETE IN FOUR PARTS, each containing 48 Pages and from 
22 to 25 Songs and Ballads, Demy 4to, Price 2/- each Net. 


Introduction, Notes, Table of Contents, and Index of First Lines will 
appear in the last Part. 

The Volume will be issued when complete, handsomely bound in 
Cloth, Gilt, for Presentation, 10/6 Net, 

London : Walter Scott, Ltd., 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 



THE WORLD’S LITERARY MASTERPIECES. 

The Scott Library. 

MarooE Cloth, Gilt 


Price Is, net per Volume. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED-- 

1 MALORY’S ROMANCE OF KING ARTHUR AND THE 

ijttfflwtj of the Holy Grail. Edited by Ernest Rhya. 

2 THOREAU’S WALDEN. WITH INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

by Win H, Dircks. 

^ “WEEK.” WITH PREFATORY NOTE BY 

will H. Dircks. 

4 THOREAU’S ESSAYS. 

duction, by Will H. Dircks. 

5 CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, ETC 

By Thomas De Quincey, With Introductory Note by William Sharp. 

$ LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. SELECTED, 

Tfith Introduction, by Havelock Ellis. 

f PLUTARCH’S LIVES (LANGHORNE). 

duetory Note by B. J. Snell, M.A. 

8 BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI, ETC. 

duction by J. Addington Symonds. 

9 SHELLEY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. 

Introductory Note, by Ernest Rhys. 

ro SWIFT’S PROSE WRITINGS, CHOSEN AND ARRANGED. 

with Introduction, by Walter Lew in. 

11 MY STUDY WINDOWS. BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 

With Introduction by R. Garnett, lLb. 

12 LOWELL’S ESSAYS ON THE ENGLISH POETS. WITH 

a new Introduction by Mr. Lowell. 

13 THE BIGLOW PAPERS. BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

With a Prefatory Note by Ernest Rhys. ■ ' 

14 GREAT" ENGLISH PAINTERS. SELECTED FROM 

Cunningham’s Lives. Edited by William Sharp. 


EDITED, WITPI AN INTRO* 


WITH INTRO* 


WHTH INTRO- 


EDITED, WITH 


The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 


THS SOOTT IiIBEARY— contsmed, 

15 BYRON’S LETTERS AND JOURNALS, SELECTED, 

with Introduction, by Mathilde Blind. 

16 LEIGH HUNT’S ESSAYS. WitTH INTRODUCTION AND 

Notes by Arthur Symons. 

17 LONGFELLOW’S « HYPERION,” ‘‘KAVANAGPI,” AND 

‘*The Trouveres.” With Introduction by W. Tirebuck. 

18 GREAT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. BY G. F. P'ERRIS. 

Edited, with Introduction, by Mrs. William Sharp. 

19 THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. EDITED 

by Alice Zimmern. 

20 TPIE TEACHING OF EPICTETUS. TRANSLATED FROM 

the Greek, with Introduction and Notes, by T. W. Eolleston. 

21 SELECTIONS FROM SENECA WITH INTRODUCTION 

by Walter Clode. 

22 SPECIMEN DAYS IN AMERICA. BY WALT WHITMAN. 

Revised by the Author, with fresh Preface. 

23 DEMOCRATIC VISTAS, AND OTHER PAPERS. BY 

Walt Whitman. (Published by arrangement with the Author.) 

24 WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. WITH 

a Preface by Richard lefferiea. 

25 DEFOE’S CAPTAIN SINGLETON. EDITED, WITH 

Introduction, by H. Halliday Sparling. 

26 MAZZINI’S ESSAYS : LITERARY, POLITICAL, AND 

Religious. W^'ith Introduction by W^illiam Clarke- 

27 PROSE WRITINGS OF HEIN?. WITH INTRODUCTION 

by Havelock Ellis. 

28 REYNOLDS’S DISCOURSES. WITH INTRODUCTION 

by Helen Zimmern. 

29 PAPERS OF STEELE AND ADDISON. EDITED BY 

Walter Lewin. 

30 BURNS’S LETTERS. SELECTED AND ARRANGED, 

with Introduction, by J. Logie Robertson, M. A. 

31 VOLSUNGA SAGA. William Morris. WITH INTRO- 

duction by H. H. Sparling. 

The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 


THE SCOTT LIBRAEY-continuei 

32 SARTOR RESARTUS. BY THOMAS CARLYLE. WITH 

Introduction by Ernest Ehys. 

33 SELECT WRITINGS OF EMERSON. WITH INTRO- 

duction by Peroival Chubb. 

34 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LORD HERBERT. EDITED, 

■with an Introduction, by Will H. Birchs. 

35 ENGLISH PROSE, FROM MAUNDEVILLE TO 

Thackeray. Chosen and Edited by -irthur Gatton. 

36 THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY, AND OTHER PLAYS. BY 

Henrik Ibssn. Edited, with an Introduction, by Havelock Ellis. 

37 IRISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. EDITED AND 

Selected by W. B. Yeats. 

38 ESSAYS OF DR. JOHNSON, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL 

Introduction and Notes by Stuart J. Reid. 

39 ESSAYS OF WILLIAM HAZLITT, SELECTED AND 

Edited, vritbi Introduction and Notes, by Frank Carr. 

40 LANDOR’S PENTAMERON, AND OTHER IMAGINARY 

Conversations. Edited, with a Preface, by H. Ellis. 

41 POE’S TALES AND ESSAYS. EDITED,. WITH INTRO- 

duction, by Ernest Ehys. 

42 VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Edited, with Preface, by Ernest Rhys. 

43 POLITICAL ORATIONS, FROM WENTWORTH TO 

Macaulay. Edited, with Introduction, by William Clarke. 

44 THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. BY 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

45 THE POET AT TPIE BREAKFAST-TABLE. BY OLIVER 

WendeU Holmes. 

46 THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. BY 

Oliver WendeU Holmes. 

47 LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HIS SON, 

Selected, with Introduction, by Charles Sayle. 

4S STORIES FROM CARLETON. SELECTED, WITH INTRO- 
duction, by W. Yeats. 

The Walter Scott Publishing Company, limited, 

LONDON AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 


THE SOOTT LIBBAEY-cominued. 

40 JANE EYRE. BY CHARLOTTE BRONTfi. EDITED BY 

^ Clement K. Shorter, 

50 ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. EDITED BY LOTHROP 

Withington, witli a. Preface by Dr. FuroivaJi. 

51 THE PROSE WRITINGS OF THOMAS DAVIS, EDITED 

by T. W, Eolleston. 

52 SPENCE’S ANECDOTES. A SELECTION. EDITED, 

with an Introduction and Notes, by John Underhill. 

53 MORE’S UTOPIA, AND LIFE OF EDWARD V. EDITED, 

with an Introduction, by Maurice Adams. 

54 SADI’S GULISTAN, OR FLOWER GARDEN. TRANS- 

lated, with an Essay, by James Ross. 

55 ENGLISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. EDITED BY 

B, Sidney Hartland. 

56 NORTHERN STUDIES. BY EDMUND GOSSE. WITH 

a Note by Ernest Rhys. 

57 EARLY REVIEWS OF GREAT WRITERS. EDITED BY 

E. Stevenson. 

58 ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. WITH GEORGE HENRY 

Lewes’s Essay on Aristotle prefixed. 

59 LANDOR’S PERICLES AND ASPASIA. EDITED, WITH 

an Introduction, by Havelock Ellis. 

60 ANNALS OF TACITUS. THOMAS GORDON’S TRANS- 

lation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Arthur Gaiton. 

61 ESSAYS OF ELIA. BY CHARLES LAMB. EDITED, 

with an Introduction, by Ernest Rhys. 

62 BALZAC’S SHORTER STORIES. TRANSLATED BY 

William Wilson and the Count Stenbock. 

63 COxMEDlES OF DE MUSSET. EDITED, WITH AN 

Introductory Note, by S. L. Gwynn. 

64 CORAL REEFS. BY CHARLES DARWIN. EDITED, 

with an Introduction, by Dr. J. W. Williams, 

65 SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. EDITED, WITH AN INTRO- 

duction, by Rudolf Dircks. 

The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND PELLING-ON-TYNE. 



THE SOOTT LIBBAEY-eontinuei 

66 OUR VILLAGE. BY MISS MITFORD. EDITED, WITH 

an Introduction, by Ernest Ebys. 

67 MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK, AND OTHER STORIES. 

By Charles Dickens. With Introduction by Frank T. Marzials. 

68 OXFORD MOVEMENT, THE. BEING A SELECTION 

from “Tracts for the Times." Edited, 'Trithan Introduction, by William 

G. Hutchison. 

63 ESSAYS AND PAPERS BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. EDITED 

hy Walter Jenrold, 

70 VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. BY 

Mary WoMstonecraft. Introduction by Mrs. E. Robins Pennell. 

71 ** THE ATHENIAN ORa\CLE.” A SELECTION. EDITED 

by Joha Underhill, with Prefatory Note by Walter Be.sanfe, 

72 ESSAYS ^ OK SAINTE-BEUVE. TRANSLATED AND 

Edited, “wUh an Introduction, by Elizabeth Lee. 

73 SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. FROM THE TPvANS* 

lation of Sydenham and Taylor. Edited by T. W. Bolleston. 

74 HEINE'S ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES, ETC. TRANS- 

lated by Elizabeth A. Sharp. With an Introduction from the French of 
Theophile Gautier, 

75 SCHILLER'S MAID OF ORLEANS. TRANSLATED, 

with an Introduction, by Major-General Patrick Maxwell. 

76 SELECTIONS FROM SYDNEY SMITH. EDITED, WITH 

an Introduction, by Ernest Rhys. 

77 THE NEW SPIRIT. BY HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

78 THE BOOK OF MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES. FROM 

the *‘Mort 0 d’Arthur.” Edited by Ernest Rhys. ITbis, together with 
No. 1, forms the complete “ Morte d' Arthur."! 

79 ESSAYS AND APHORISMS. BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 

With an Introduction by S. A. Helps. 

80 ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE. SELECTED, WITH A 

Prefatory Note, by Percival Chubb. 

81 THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON. BY W. M. 

Thackeray. Edited by F. T. Marzials, 

82 SCHILLER'S WILLIAM TELL. TRANSLxATED, WITH 

an Introduction, by Major-General Patrick Maxwell. 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 

LONDON AND FELLlNG-ON TYNE 
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99 LESSING’S NATHAN THE WISE. TRANSLATED BY 

Major-Geneml Patrick Maxwell, 

roo THE POETRY OF THE CELTIC RACES, AND OTHER 

Essays of Ernest Benan. Translated by W. 6. Hutchison. 

lox CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, AND MAXIMS OF GOETHE. 

Translated, with an Introduction, by W. B. Ronnfeldt. 

102 ESSAYS OF SCHOPENHAUER. TRANSLATED BY 

Mrs. Eudolf Dircfes With an Introduction. 

103 RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. TRANSLATED, WITH AN 

Introduction, by William G. Hutchison. 

104 the CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. EDITED, 

with an Introduction, by Arthur Symons, 

los THE PRINCIPLES .OF SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. 

By George Henry Lewes. Edited by T, Sharper Knowlson. 

106 THE LIVES OF DR JOHN DONNE, SIR HENRYWOTTON, 

Mr. Ritrhard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, and Hr. Robert Sanderson, 
By Izaac Walton. Edited, with an Introduction, by Charles Hill Dick. 

107 POLITICAL ECONOMY : EXPOSITIONS OF ITS 

Fundamental Doctrines. Selected, with an Introduction, by W, B, 
Bobertaon, M.A. 

108 RENAN’S ANTICHRIST. TRANSLATED. WITH AN 

Introduction, by W. G. Hutchison. 

109 ORATIONS OF CICERO. SELECTED AND EDITED, 

with an Introduction, by Fred. W. Norrie 

110 REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 

By Edmund Burke. With an Introduction by George Sampson. 

111 THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. SERIES L 

Translated, with an Introductory Essay, by John B. Firth, B.A„ Late 
Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 




THE SOOTT LIBBABY-^ontiuuea; ; , , 

1 12 TEB LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. SERIES It 

' ^ Tjra»slated by loto B. Eijrth, B.A. 

113 SELECTED THOUGHTS OF BLAISE PASCAL* TRANS- 

iated, wifeb-an Introdaction and No&es, by Gertrud.® Burford Rawiiama* 

114 SCOTS ESSAYISTS: FROM STIRLING TO STEVENSON. 

Edited^ with an Introduction, by Olipbant Smeaton. 

115 ON LIBERTY. BY JOHN STUART MILL. WITH AN 

Introduction by W. L Courtney. 

1 16 THE DISCOURSE ON METHOD AND METAPHYSICAL 

Meditations of _ Rend Descartes. Translated, with Introduction, by 
Gertruda B. Bawlings. 

nr KALIDASA’S SAKUNTALA, Etc. EDITED. WITH AN 

Introduction, by T. Holme. 

nS NEWMAN^S UNIVERSITY SKETCHES. EDITED, WITH 

Introduction, by George Sampson. 

119 NEWMAN’S SELECT ESSAYS. , EDITED, WITH AN 
Introduction, by Georg© Sampson. 

■120'RENAN^S MARCUS AURELIUS.' TRANSLATED," WITH. 

an Introduction, by William G. Hutchison. 

lai FROUDE’S NEMESIS, OF FAITH. WITH AN INTRO- 

duction by William G. Hutchison, 

122 WHAT IS ART? BY LEO TOLSTOY. TRANSLATED 

from the Original Russian MS., with Introduction, by Alymer Maude. 

123 HUME’S POLITICAL ESSAYS. EDITED, WITH AN 

Introduction, by W. B. Robertson. 

124 SINGOALLA ; , A MEDIiEVAL LEGEND. BY VIKTOR 

Rydberg. 

125 PETRONIUS~-TRIMALCHIO’S BANQUET. TRANS- 

lated by Michael j. Ryan. 

OTHIit VOLUiUlES m PEEFAieATIOii 
The Waltee Scott Publishing Company, Limited 

LONDON .AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 



Crown 8vo, Cloth, Richly Gilt Price js, 6£ 


Musicians' JPit, Humour, and 
Anecdote 


ON BITS OF COMPOSERS, SINGERS, AND 


INSTRUMENTALISTS OF ALL TIMES 


By FREDERICK J. CROWEST, 


Author of “The Great Tone Poets/’ “The Story of British Music 
Editor of “The Master Musicians” Series, etc., etc. 


Profusely Illustrated with Quaint Drawings by J. P. Donne. 


** It is one of those delightful medleys of anecdote of all times, 
seasons, and persons, in ever}?’ page of which there is a new specf- 
men of humour, strange adventure, and quaint saying.” — T, P. 
O’Connor in T. Pis Weekly 


“A remarkable collection of good stories which must ha\ 
taken years of perseverance to get together ,” — Morning Leaden 


A book vvdiich should prove acceptable to two large sections of 
the public — those who are interested in musicians and those who 
have an adequate sense of the comic.” — Globe, 


The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND FELLING-ON-TYNS. 


^he Makers British Art. 

Each volume illustrated with Twenty Full-page Reproductions 

::'"'\'".and'. a Fhotogravure^oRortraitc:;:::':;;:;:;;^^^^ 

Square Crown Bvo^ doth, Gilt Top^ Deckled Edges^ y. 6d. net 

LANDSEER, ^SiR, Edwin.':;: By-jAMEs/ A.?Masson.; :•• 

REYNOLDS, ^SiR Joshua. By Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling. 

TURNER, J. M. W. ■ By Robert ChignelLj Author of 
:::::®‘The''Life::and ;Painti 

ROHNEY, George. , By. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 

“ Likely to remain ihc best account of the painter’s life. — Athenmum. 

CONSTABLE, Johk., By the Earl of Plymouth. 
RAEBURN,- Sir 'Henry. '"'By Edward Pinnington. 
QAINSBOROUGH,, Thomas.- By' A E. Fletcher, 

HOORE, |||:iNR|:FF,":ByT 

3;:'ilj^'RLSNi5|:v:GEdRaEL 

||||:|L||)N|!':''Ri|hArd.l: 

MILLAIS, Etc. 

' The Walter ScotT'- I^ublIshino Company, Limited, 

. LONDON 'AKD FBLLING-0N-T¥NE. . 



Crown Svo, about 350 pp. each, Cloth Cover, 2/6 per Vols 
HaIf-Polishe 4 Morocco, Gilt Top, Ss. 

Count Tolstoy’s Works. 

The following Volumes are already issued — 


A OTSStAN PROPRIETOR. 
tME COSSACKS. 

I7AN ILYITCH, ANJO OTHER 
STORIES. 

MY RELIGION. 

LIFE. 

MY CONFESSION, ■ . 

CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, 
YOUTH. 

:'THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR, 
&NNA KARENINA. 3 / 6 . 


WHAT TO DO? 

WAR AND PEACE. {4 VOls.) 
THE LONG EXILE, ETC 
SEVASTOPOL. 

THE KREUTZER SONATA, AND 
FAMILY HAPPINESS. 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS 
WITHIN YOU. 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE 
LIGHT. 

the gospel in brief. 


Uniform with the above- 
IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. By Dr. Georg Brandks; 
Post 4to, Cloth, Price is. 

PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

To which is appended a Reply to Criticisms of the Work. 

By Count Tolstoy. 

i/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

Bound in White Grained Boards, with Gilt Lettering. 


WHERE love IS, THERE GOD 
IS ALSO. 

: ;THE'*^W0 PILGRIMS.. ■ 
WHAT MEN LIVE BY. 


THE GODSON. 

IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRS, 
, YOU DON’T PUT IT OUT. 
WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN? 


2/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

NEW EDITIONS, REVISED. 

Small i2mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, each containing 
Two Stories by Count Tolstoy, and Two Drawings by 
H. R. Millar. In Box, Price 2s. each. 


Volume I. contains — 
WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD 
IS ALSO. 

THE GODSON. 

Volume II, contains — 

WHAT MEN LIVE BY. 

WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A 
MAN ? 


Volume III, contains — 

THE TWO PILGRIMS. 

IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRE, 
YOU don’t PUT IT OUT. 
Volume IV. contains — 
MASTER AND MAN. 

Volume V. contains — 

TOLSTOY’S PARABLES. 


The Walter Scott Ftblishing Company, Limited, 

LONDO.M ASV FELLING-ON-TYNE. 


Crown Svo^ Ckth^ 6d, each; some vois,^ 6s. 

The 

Contemporary Science Series. 

EDITED .BY HAVBLOOB: ELLIS* 

Illustrated Vols. between 300 and 400 pp, each, 

EVOLUTION OF SEX. By Professors Gsddes and Thomson. 6s. 
ELECTRICITY IN MODERN LIFE. By G. W. de Tunzrlmamn, 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. Taylor. 
PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By P. Mantegazza. 
EVOLUTION AND DISEASE. ByJ. B. Sutton, 

THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. By G. L. Gommr. 

THE CRIMINAL. By Havelock Ellis. New Edition. 6s. 
SANITY AND INSANITY. By Dr. C. Msrcier. 

HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albert Moll (Berlin). 

MANUAL TRAINING. By Dr. Woodward (St. Louis). 

SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. By E. S. Hartland. 

PRIMITIVE FOLK. By Elie Reclds. 

EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE. By Ch. Letournkao. 

BACTERIA AND TPIEIR PRODUCTS. By Dr. Woodhead. 
EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. ByJ. M. Guyau. 

THE MAN OF GENIUS. By Prof. Lombroso. 

PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN. By Ch. Lstourneau, 

VOLCANOES PAST AND PRESENT. By Prof. Hull. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS. By Dr. J. F. Sykes. 

MODERN METEOROLOGY. By Frank Waldo, Ph.D. 

THE GERM-PLASM. By Professor Weismann. 6s. 

THE INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS. By F. Houssay 
MAN AND WOMAN. By Havelock Ellis. 6s. 

The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 



OONTBMPOEARY SOIBNOB SBRIBS — continued^ 


MODERN CAPITALISM. By John A. Hobson, M. A. 6s. 
THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. • By F, Poomore, M.A. 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. C. L. Morgan, F.R.S. 65. 
THE ORIGINS OF INVENTION. By O. T. Mason. 

THE GROWTH OF THE BRAIN. By H. H. Donaldson. 
EVOLUTION IN ART. By Prof. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S. 
HALLUCINATIONS AND ILLUSIONS. By E. Parish. 6s. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS. By Prof. Ribot. 6s. 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. E. W. Scriptoee. 63. 

SLEEP : Its Physiology. By Marie db Masaceine. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DIGESTION. By A. Lockhart 
Gillespie, M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., F.R.S. Ed. 6s. 

DEGENERACY : Its Causes, Signs, and Results. By Prof. 
Eugene S. Talbot, M.D., Chicago. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN FAUNA. By R. F. 
SCHARFF, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.Z.S. 6s. 

THE RACES OF MAN. By J. Deniker. 6s. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. By Prof. Starbuck. 6s. 
THE CHILD. ByALEXANDERFRANCISCHAMBERLAlN,M.A.,Ph.D. 6s. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN RACE. By Prof. Sergi. 6s. 

THE STUDY OF RELIGION. By Morris Jastrow, Jun., Ph.D. 6s. 
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LONGFELLOW. With Portrait of Loiigfeliovv. 

SHELLEY. With Portrait of Shelley. ' ' 

WOEBSWOEm ■■ With: Portraitof . Wordsworth. ' 
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